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ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER 


Week Ending Tuesday, January 20, 1981 


White House Dinner for State and 
Local Officials 


Remarks Following the Dinner. 
January 6, 1981 


There are a couple of things I’ve found 
you can’t do very well with a broken 
collarbone. One is to do a one-step on a 
slick floor. [Laughter] And the other one is 
to tie a bow tie. That’s been a hard thing 
for me. 

We've been really pleased to have you 
here tonight. As you probably know, this 
is a special group for us. You’re not only 
strong and good personal friends and po- 
litical allies, but you’ve made a great 
partnership with us in, I think, reestab- 
lishing the system of federalism in our 
Nation that’s so important to the princi- 
ples that were envisioned when the Con- 
stitution was first drafted. I’m particu- 
larly grateful that so many people came 
tonight. You may or may not know there 
won’t be another UDAG application be- 
fore I go—{laughter|—except perhaps 
for six States and the District of Colum- 
bia. [Laughter] If Maryland and Georgia 
and a few others have some applications 
at the last minute, we can probably 
squeeze them through. [Laughter] 

Ours is a great country, and you have 
proven, I think, in the last 4 years that 
one of the greatest difficulties that was 
discerned by you—that is, the deteriora- 
tion of our senior cities in this country— 
has been reversed. You’ve helped me with 
counsel and advice and support, criticism 
on Occasion. But in my judgment we’ve 
formed a good partnership, and I doubt 


that there’s ever been a better relationship 

etween the local officials of our country 
and the Federal Government than exists 
now. 

And it’s because of you and Gene 
Eidenberg and Jack Watson and others 
that have helped to form an urban policy 
that works, a good relationship with the 
Congress, a good understanding among 
the American people of the problems that 
are shared between local officials and the 
Federal Government itself. In matters 
concerning education, environmental 
quality, transportation, health, social 
services, there is no way to separate the 
responsibilities of our two levels of gov- 
ernment. But with your urging and with 
your support we have always honored the 
first responsibilities and the preeminent 
prerogatives of local officials. We’ve tried 
not to encroach on your territory, but 
we’ve tried to give you support when 
you've needed it. 

So, we’ve come a long way; still have 
a long way to go. We have a good attitude 
in this country, and our Nation has been 
blessed, in my judgment, above all others, 
with natural resources that God’s given 
us, with a human attitude of brotherhood 
and sisterhood among a widely diverse 
225 million people, most of whom, or 
their ancestors, who’ve come here looking 
for a better life and have found it, and 
who understand because of our diversity 
that it’s better to try to understand one 
another and get along as best we can in 
the sometimes trying circumstances, rather 
than to fight with one another and mutu- 
ally to suffer because of it. 
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The strength in our constitutional sys- 
tem, the ideals and principles and com- 
mitments, the hopes and dreams of Amer- 
icans, are very well understood by you, 
better perhaps, better, I believe, than 
among any other group of people in our 
country. Local, county, and city officials, 
I think, have a better understanding of 
what people need and want than anyone 
I know. It makes it very difficult for you, 
and I have discerned very quickly, because 
of instruction by Coleman Young and 
many others here, Kenneth Hahn, that 
you need some help in Washington, and 
we've tried to provide it for you. 

The distance that we’ve come together 
is notable, but we still have a long way to 
go. And I believe that if you can accu- 
rately tap the understanding and support 
and the commitment that the American 
people share with you and with me, that 
that progress that we have achieved and 
of which we are so proud can be preserved 
and perhaps even enhanced during the 
next 4 years. It’s not going to be an easy 
time. I don’t want to put an unnecessary 
burden or blame on the next administra- 
tion. It would be difficult for me, if I were 
here, as President, to meet all the demands 
on the Federal Government and still pro- 
tect the integrity of our institutions and of 
our financial structure, to minimize 
budget deficits, to meet the overwhelming 
demands of foreign policy and defense, the 
maintenance of peace, preservation of our 
way of life. But I think you’ve been 
overly, at least adequately, generous with 
me. You’ve understood when we couldn’t 
meet all your desires, and I, again, feel 
that the reason that that occurred is be- 
cause we have had a partnership. 

You’ve understood the limitations as 
well as the capabilities and opportunities, 
and for that I’m deeply grateful. No one 
that I know has been more highly blessed 
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than I have this last 4 years. It’s been an 
extraordinary opportunity for me to serve 
and to learn and to have a fruitful and an 
enjoyable life. 

The Strolling Strings, that just came 
in—we’ve heard them a lot of times, more 
than you have, in the last 4 years. I hope 
that you’ll hear them more than I will the 
next 4 years—{laughter|—and that the 
Governors and the county officials and 
the city officials will continue to have a 
ready access to the heart of the Federal 
Government, both here in the White 
House and on Capitol Hill. 

So, to close my own remarks, you are 
special to me, in many different ways, and 
because of that I particularly wanted to 
have for you tonight a special treat. We’ve 
had a chance to tap the tremendous artis- 
try and talent and commitment and 
achievement and fame of the performers 
of our country. That’s one of the great 
assets that a President and his family, Ros- 
alynn and I, can have. And tonight we’ve 
asked someone to come here, originally 
from the Bronx, who knows the special op- 
portunities of America, the achievements 
that we’ve realized, the tests that we have 
withstood successfully, who came to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 30 years 
ago, as a matter of fact. She’d only been 
there 2 months when one of the leading 
sopranos could not perform that evening, 
and she substituted and literally made 
American and worldwide musical history. 
She sang one of the leading roles in Don 
Giovanni, and it electrified the perform- 
ing world because of her performance. 

Since then she has performed as the 
star in 37 operatic roles. She’s made 
countless hundreds of very highly popular 
phonograph recordings, tape recordings, 
and she’s had more operatic television 
performances than any other person who’s 
ever lived. She’s still young, and she’s still 
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very beautiful. And not long ago she came 
by here to tell me goodby and to give me a 
report on her trip that she just took to a 
new friend of ours, and that is the people 
in the People’s Republic of China; a quar- 
ter of all the people on Earth, about a bil- 
lion people, were blessed with her per- 
formance in that great new friend of ours. 
And tonight she’s here to perform for us. 
And it’s a great pleasure for me to intro- 
duce the person that I, as President, chose 
to be my seating partner tonight, Roberta 
Peters. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:10 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 

The item was not received in time for inclu- 
sion in last week’s issue. 


Plains, Georgia 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Arrival. January 8, 1981 


Q. Mr. President, will you expect to be 
hearing from Secretary Christopher dur- 
ing your stay here? 

THE PRESENT. Yes. 

Q. What are your expectations for his 
mission? 

Tue Preswent. Well, Secretary Chris- 
topher always carries out his missions 
successfully, but what the response will be 
we don’t know. He'll certainly do what 
I’ve assigned him to do. As a matter of 
fact, I’ve already got one report from him 
this morning on the plane coming back. 
But we don’t know what the Iranian re- 
action is. 

As I said earlier, I think the proposals 
that have been exchanged through the 
Algerians are reasonable and a foundation 
for resolving the differences between us, 
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but I can’t predict success. I think that 
would be a mistake. 

Q. You haven’t gotten any response yet 
from Iran? 

Tue Preswent. No. 

Q. Do you cling to hope? 

Tue Presipent. I always do that. 

Q. That’s it. Thank you. 

Tue Present. I appreciated your in- 
vitation to come to your house, although 
I just got it last night. Jody and Susan 
told me about it. I wish we—if we’d 
known earlier, we could have possibly: 

Q. We had a small group of the old 
regulars. 

Tue Presivent. I read your series, too. 
It’s pretty accurate. 

Q. Have a good day. 

Tue Present. Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:10 a.m. ona 
baseball field near the town. 


American Hostages in Iran 


Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
January 12, 1981 


Q. Good news from Iran today, right? 

Tue Present. It looks better, but I 
can’t predict success. 

Q. Well, but are you going to be able 
to sign an international agreement that 
will satisfy them before the 20th? 

Tue Preswent. That depends on 
them. We’ve made them a reasonable 
proposition. 

Q. Have you heard from Warren 
Christopher today? 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 
12:30 p.m. outside the restaurant Lion d’Or, 
where the President and Mrs. Carter had 
lunch. 
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National Institute of Justice 
Advisory Board 


Appointment of Three Members. 
January 12, 1981 


The President today announced the 
appointment of three persons as members 
of the National Institute of Justice Ad- 
visory Board. They are: 

RicHARD ARRINGTON, JR., mayor of Birming- 
ham, Ala., former executive director of the 
Alabama Center for Higher Education; 

ALEXANDER GREEN, of Houston, Tex., a judge 
of the Justice of the Peace Court and in- 
structor of law at Thurgood Marshall 
School of Law; 

RicHarp Moreno, of San Antonio, Tex., chief 
probation officer with the Bexar County 
Juvenile Probation Department, a member 
of the criminal justice planning committee 
of the Alamo Area Council of Governments. 


President’s Awards for Energy 
Efficiency 


Remarks at the Awards Ceremony. 
January 12, 1981 


During the last 4 years, I’ve had a 
chance to learn a lot about the history of 
this country from the perspective of the 
White House and the 38 other people 
who’ve served there as President before I 
came into office. And the overwhelming 
sense that I have is one of the strength of 
our Nation—how we have been able to 
meet challenges from one generation to 
another that seem to be almost insur- 
mountable, but to do it with success. 

In the late 18th century, of course, the 
major challenge was the threat to our 
own political freedom. And the founders 
of this country met that challenge with 
exciting expressions of commitment to 
the worth of a human being and to the 
right of the people on this continent to 
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make our own decisions. It’s a great and 
beneficial thing for us all. As you well 
know, during the 19th century the major 
thrust was to open up new frontiers of this 
Nation and to do it with the excitment of 
exploration and achievement, but with the 
constant realization that mistakes made 
during that exciting time could very well 
have transformed our system of govern- 
ment or challenged our system of govern- 
ment and caused deterioration in those 
human freedoms that were so precious to 
us all. But we weathered that challenge 
successfully, a.:d we laid the foundation 
for the early 20th century when, with the 
industrial revolution as an integral part of 
the process and the challenge of having 
met successfully two World Wars, our Na- 
tion arrived at its proper status, in my 
judgment, as a world power. 

Now we face in this generation another 
challenge—a little more subtle, just as 
significant. And that is the challenge of 
how to preserve those things that are 
precious to us in a human way and at the 
same time to acknowledge limits on the 
natural resources which we have inherited 
and which sometimes we’ve not hus- 
banded so well. It’s a new thing for Amer- 
icans to acknowledge limits. And in energy 
in particular, we’ve had to do it strug- 
gling against admitting that we had to 
conserve, that we had to save, that we 
couldn’t any longer waste, and that we 
had to address this challenge along with, 
not superior to, the other nations on 
Earth. 

In the last few years, we’ve had nota- 
ble success in helping to enhance the pro- 
duction of additional, new, exciting 
energy sources in our own Nation—some 
not new but very precious—at the same 
time to eliminate some element of waste 
from our lives. In our homes and agricul- 
ture, in business and transportation, you 
have played a key role. And as President 
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of our great Nation, even following a brief 
historical resumé, I’d like to express my 
personal thanks to you. You’ve proven 
not only that we can reduce our depend- 
ence on foreign oil supplies that rob us 
financially, rob us of jobs, also endanger 
our own national security, but that we can 
do it without any deterioration in the 
quality of our lives. 

It’s not necessary for us to live a 
blighted life or a restricted life. In the 
process that you’ve helped to initiate, 
more than 150 organizations—local gov- 
ernment, business enterprises, labor orga- 
nizations, farmers—you’ve proven that 
this can be done in an exciting way, a 
dynamic way, a way that taps the great 
reserves of our country, of innovation, 
personal liberty, good education, natural 
resources, and let it be an achievement 
equal to, in my judgment, the explora- 
tion of our new frontiers during the last 
century past. So, I’m indebted to you. 

In 1980 alone we reduced our oil im- 
ports by more than 20 percent, and I think 
in the future we’ll continue that progress. 
And I think as different Americans see 
that this is a challenge worthy of a great 
nation and that the other nations on Earth 
are looking to us for leadership, as they 
have in the past, then there will be more 
of an involvement of the 226 million or so 
of us in this worthwhile effort. You are 
leaders who helped as pioneers to show 
the way, and as President I come over here 
to express my debt to you and my grati- 
tude as well. 


Some of the key executives in my own 
administration will, after I leave, present 
to you awards that will honor your orga- 
nizations or your corporations or perhaps 
you personally or your government entity 
for the good work you’ve done for our 
country. You are patriots in the highest 
and best sense of that word, and as Presi- 
dent I express gratification at being your 
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partners in a noble effort and my admira- 
tion and thanks for what you’ve already 
achieved for the betterment of our Na- 
tion now and in the future. 

Thank you again. God bless you all. 
Congratulations. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:36 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

Following the President’s remarks, Secretary 
of Energy Charles W. Duncan, Jr., Deputy 
Secretary of Transportation William J. Beck- 
ham, Jr., Under Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development Victor Marrero, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Bob Bergland partic- 
ipated in che presentation of the awards to 128 
recipients. 

On the same day the White House released a 
fact sheet on the awards program. Included in 
the release is a list of the recipients. 


Emergency Building Temperature 
Restrictions 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proclamation 4813. January 13, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On July 10, 1979, I issued a Proclama- 
tion pursuant to the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act of 1975 by which I im- 
plemented Standby Energy Conservation 
Contingency Plan No. 2 and imposed 
emergency building temperature restric- 
tions, effective July 16, 1979. On April 15, 
1980, I issued a Proclamation which con- 
tinued those emergency building tempera- 
ture restrictions until January 16, 1981. 

I have now issued the attached Proc- 
lamation which renews the required statu- 
tory findings and continues the Plarf in 
effect until October 16, 1981, unless 
sooner rescinded. 

Jrmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 13, 1981. 
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Emergency Building Temperature 
Restrictions 
Proclamation 4813. January 13, 1981 


SECOND CONTINUATION OF EMERGENCY 
BurLpING TEMPERATURE RESTRICTIONS 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


I find that continued implementation of 
the Emergency Building Temperature Re- 
strictions, Energy Conservation Plan No. 
2, is required in the national interest. This 
Plan was transmitted by me to the Con- 
gress on March 1, 1979, and approved by 
resolution of each House of Congress in 
the manner provided by law. 

This Conservation Plan was imple- 
mented by me approximately eighteen 
months ago because it was clear in view of 
the unstable world production of crude oil 
that we could not rely on imports to meet 
our normal demand. On April 15, 1980, I 
continued this Plan in effect because of 
the decline in worldwide crude oil produc- 
tion compared to the previous year, the 
prohibition on imports of Iranian oil, and 
the threat to the stability of commerce in 
the countries of the oil-producing Persian 
Gulf resulting from tensions between Iran 
and Iraq and the Soviet Union’s actions in 
Afghanistan. 

Since then, war has broken out between 
Iran and Iraq, substantially interrupting 
crude oil production in those countries. 
This disruption is of significant scope and 
is likely to be of substantial duration. New 
worldwide crude oil production is now 
and is likely to continue to be at least two 


million barrels a day less than consump- 
tion through the first quarter of 1981. This 
shortage has resulted in increased petro- 
leum prices, and the combined effects of 
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the shortage and present and future price 
increases resulting from it may have a ma- 
jor adverse impact on the national econ- 
omy. The war between Iran and Iraq, as 
well as border tensions between Syria and 
Jordan and the Soviet actions in Afghani- 
stan, have also greatly increased the threat 
to other sources of petroleum supplies in 
the Middle East. Should other disruptions 
result, they are likely to be of an emer- 
gency nature and to further disrupt the 
Nation’s economy. 

Because of these events, the risk to the 
Nation from our reliance on insecure oil 
imports is greater than when the Plan was 
renewed approximately nine months ago, 
as well as when the Plan was implemented 
approximately eighteen months ago. Un- 
der applicable law, the findings that a 
shortage of energy supply requires imple- 
mentation of the Plan must be considered 
anew every nine months. I therefore re- 
new the findings and determination con- 
tained in Proclamation No. 4667 of July 
10, 1979, and renewed in Proclamation 
No. 4750 of April 15, 1980, under sections 
201(b) and 3(8) of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. Sections 
6261(b) and 6202(8) ). 

Now, THererore, I, Jimmy CartTEr, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, 
including section 201(b) of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 
6261 (b) ), do hereby proclaim that: 

1-101. The finding and determination 
under sections 3(8) and 201(b) of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act (42 
U.S.C. 6202(8) and 6261(b)) contained 
in Proclamation No. 4667 of July 10, 
1979, and renewed in Proclamation No. 
4750 of April 15, 1980, are hereby 
renewed. 


1-102. This Proclamation shall be 
transmitted to the Congress. 
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1-103. The provisions of the Emer- 
gency Building Temperature Restrictions, 
Energy Conservation Contingency Plan 
No. 2 (44 FR 12911 of March 8, 1979) 
and the regulations thereunder, or any 
amendments thereto, shall continue in 
effect until October 16, -1981, unless 
earlier rescinded. 


1-104. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Plan and the regulations 
thereunder, the Secretary of Energy is 
hereby authorized to continue the admin- 
istration of the program in all respects. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this thirteenth day of 
January, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and eighty-one, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fifth. 

Jrmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:37 p.m., January 13, 1981] 


United States-Colombia 
Agreement on Nuclear Energy 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. January 13, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress, pursuant to Section 123(d) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
the text of the proposed Agreement for 
Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the 
Government of the Republic of Colombia 
Concerning Civil Uses of Nuclear Energy 
and accompanying exchange of notes; 
my written approval, authorization and 
determination concerning the agreement; 
and the memorandum of the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency with the Nuclear Proliferation 
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Assessment Statement concerning the 
agreement. The joint memorandum sub- 
mitted to me by the Secretaries of State 
and Energy, which includes a summary 
analysis of the provisions of the agree- 
ment, and the views and recommenda- 
tions of the Members of the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission and the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency are also enclosed. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
March 10, 1978 sets forth certain require- 
ments for new or amended peaceful nu- 
clear cooperation agreements with other 
countries. In my judgment, the proposed 
agreement for cooperation between the 
United States and Colombia, together 
with its accompanying exchange of notes, 
meets all statutory requirements. 

The proposed bilateral agreement be- 
tween us reflects the desire of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia to update the 
framework for peaceful nuclear coopera- 
tion between our two countries in a man- 
ner that recognizes both the shared non- 
proliferation objectives and the close re- 
lationship between the United States and 
Colombia in the peaceful application of 
nuclear energy. The proposed agreement 
will, in my view, further the non-prolif- 
eration and other foreign policy interests 
of the United States. 

I have considered the views and rec- 
ommendations of the interested agencies 
in reviewing the proposed agreement and 
have determined that its performance will 
promote, and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to, the common defense 
and security. Accordingly, I have ap- 
proved the agreement and authorized its 
execution, and urge that the Congress give 
it favorable consideration. 

Jimmy Carter 
The White House, 
January 13, 1981. 
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Refugee Resettlement Grants 
Program 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Transmitting a Study. 
January 13, 1981 


Sir: 

In accordance with Section 412(b) (1) 
(B) of the Refugee Act of 1980 (Public 
Law 96-212) , I have determined that the 
administration of the Reception and 
Placement Grants, awarded to resettle- 
ment agencies for the performance of cer- 
tain initial services for refugees coming to 
the United States, should be retained by 
the Department of State. 

The details of this determination are set 
forth in the enclosed study prepared by 
the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs. 
I concur with his comments and observa- 
tions. 

Respectfully, 
Jummy CarTER 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and Walter F. 
Mondale, President of the Senate. 
The study is entitled “Organizational Loca- 


tion of Refugee Reception and Placement 
Grants.” 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 
Message to the Congress Transmitting a 


Report. January 13, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In transmitting to you the 1980 Annual 
Report of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, I must empha- 
size that in 1980, although efforts to con- 
trol the arms race have made some prog- 
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ress, they have also suffered a serious set- 
back. 

The SALT negotiations, aimed at con- 
trolling the strategic nuclear arms compe- 
tition between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, have continued through 
four Administrations. The SALT II 
Treaty, which I signed in June 1979 with 
Soviet President Brezhnev, represents a 
significant step in the direction of such 
arms control. This treaty was the subject 
of intense national debate and of hearings 
by three committees of the Senate. How- 
ever, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 
December 1979 made it necessary for me 
to ask the Senate to delay consideration 
of the SALT II Treaty on the floor, al- 
though, as I informed the Congress, I in- 
tended to take up the treaty again after 
dealing with more urgent matters. 

The subsequent Presidential campaign 
and election have had the effect of refer- 
ring to the incoming Administration and 
Congress the question of what action to 
take with respect to the SALT II Treaty. 
The fact that this treaty has not been rati- 
fied raises serious issues concerning our 
national security and future arms control 
efforts. 

In the period of relative calm that fol- 
low an election year, it should be possible 
to move quickly toward a mutually accept- 
able SALT II Treaty that will be ratified 
by the Senate. This is important to our 
own national security, and it is the strong 
wish of all our allies. In addition, while 
some progress has been made in other 
arms contro] negotiations—such as those 
seeking a Comprehensive Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty, a treaty banning chemical 
weapons, and a treaty to achieve Mutual 
and Balanced Force Reductions in Eu- 
rope—success in these efforts is probably 
dependent upon resolving the issue of 
SALT II. Similarly, the success of our 
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continuing efforts to prevent the prolifer- 
ation of nuclear weapons in other coun- 
tries is directly related to what the major 
nuclear powers do in controlling their own 
nuclear arsenals. 

There are many serious problems in this 
world, but I continue to believe, as I stated 
in submitting the first annual arms control 
report of this Administration, that “The 
challenge of preventing war—and redi- 
recting resources from arsenals of war to 
human needs—is the greatest challenge 
confronting mankind in this last quarter 
of the 20th century.” We have made prog- 
ress, but much remains to be done. The 
future depends on our success. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 

January 13, 1981. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “Twentieth An- 


nual Report—U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency” (Government Printing Office). 


Highway Safety and National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Acts of 1966 


Message to the Congress Transmitting Two 
Reports. January 13, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Highway Safety Act and the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act, both enacted in 1966, initiated a co- 
hesive national effort to reduce the deaths 
and injuries on the Nation’s highways and 
require annual reports on the administra- 
tion of these acts. 

The report on motor vehicle safety in- 
cludes the annual report required by Title 
I of the Motor Vehicle Information and 
Cost Savings Act of 1972 (bumper stand- 
ards). An annual report is also required 
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by the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act of 1975 which amended the Motor 
Vehicle Information and Cost Savings 
Act and directed the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to set, adjust and enforce motor 
vehicle fuel economy standards. Similar 
reporting requirements are contained in 
the Department of Energy Act of 1978 
with respect to the use of advanced tech- 
nology by the automobile industry. These 
requirements have been met in the Fourth 
Annual Fuel Economy Report, the high- 
lights of which are summarized in the 
motor vehicle safety report. 


~~ In the Highway Safety Acts of 1973, 


1976 and 1978, the Congress expressed its 
special interest in certain aspects of traf- 
fic safety which are addressed in the vol- 
ume on highway safety. 

The combination of motor vehicle and 
highway safety standards, enforcement, 
and research have reduced the fatality 
rate by about 39 percent. This reduction 
has been achieved in spite of tremendous 
increases in traffic volume—registered 
motor vehicles up 67 percent, licensed 
drivers up 42 percent, vehicle miles driven 
up 64 percent. 


Even so, 51,083 people met violent 
deaths on the highways in 1979—up from 
50,331 in 1978. Based on current trends, 
each person born this year can expect to 
be involved in a crash every 10 years. One 
in 60 will be killed, and one in 20 will be 
seriously injured. 

In addition to the persistent problems 
of drunk driving and speeding, several in- 
fluences have contributed to the upward 
trend in fatalities: the increasing nonob- 
servance of the 55 mph speed limit, which 
in some States is only lightly enforced ; the 
repeal, or weakening, of motorcycle hel- 
met laws; the increasingly widespread use 
of vans and light trucks, which have not 
been subject to the majority of Federal 
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motor vehicle safety standards; the fact 
that the Nation’s roads are deteriorating 
faster than they can be maintained, espe- 
cially the non-Interstate Systems, where 
more than 90 percent of all fatal accidents 
occur; and the shift to smaller, lighter 
cars. 

While small cars made up only 38 per- 
cent of the cars on the road in 1979, small 
car occupants accounted for a dispropor- 
tionate 55 percent of the deaths that year 
in two-vehicle crashes. Because of the 
lower weight of smaller cars, their occu- 
pants fare poorly in collisions, particularly 
in collisions with heavier vehicles. In a 
crash between a subcompact car and a 
full-sized model which is severe enough to 
cause a fatality, the occupants of the small 
car are eight times more likely to be killed 
than the occupants of the large car. 

As America moves into the small car 
era, the consequences of ignoring the need 
for further safety improvements become 
unacceptable in both human and eco- 
nomic terms. Traffic safety must be given 
a high priority by Federal, State and mu- 
nicipal Governments, by the automotive 
industry, by private organizations, and 
most important of all, by the potential 
victims of highway accidents—the public. 

Jmmmy Carter 
The White House, 

January 13, 1981. 

NOTE: The reports are entitled “Traffic Safety 
°79: A Report on Activities Under the High- 
way Safety Act of 1966 as Amended, Janu- 
ary 1, 1979-December 31, 1979—U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation, National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, Federal High- 
way Administration” and “Traffic Safety ’79: 
A Report on Activities Under the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
as Amended and the Motor Vehicle Informa- 
tion and Cost Savings Act of 1972 as Amended 
and the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
of 1975, January 1, 1979—December 31, 1979— 
U.S. Department of Transportation, National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office). 
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Department of Education 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
First Annual Report. January 13, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit to the Congress 
the first Annual Report of the Department 
of Education, as required by Section 426 
of Public Law 96-88, the Department of 
Education Organization Act. 

The Report outlines the progress of the 
Department during Fiscal Year 1980 in 
the attainment of its goals, priorities, and 
plans. It also emphasizes this Administra- 
tion’s efforts to provide more responsible 
and effective Federal support for educa- 
tion. 

I believe that we have made substantial 
progress since the Department of Educa- 
tion opened its doors on May 4, 1980, in 
providing new leadership and support for 
American education. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 

January 13, 1981. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “1980 Annual Re- 


port—U.S. Department of Education” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 94 pages). 


National Advisory Community 
Investment Board 


Appointment of Two Members. 
January 13, 1981 


The President today announced the 
appointment of two persons as members 
of the National Advisory Community In- 
vestment Board. They are: 


Joun Paut Comerrorp, of Boston, Mass., act- 
ing president of the National Consumer Co- 
operative Bank; 

Epwin S. CrawrForp, of Baltimore, Md., who 
is with an investment banking firm where 
he directs the cash management advisory 
service for local government. 
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Chadha v. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service 


White House Statement on Justice 
Department Appeal of the Decision to the 
Supreme Court. January 13, 1981 


The Department of Justice will appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court the 
recent decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in San 
Francisco holding unconstitutional a legis- 
lative veto device contained in the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


In the case of Chadha v. INS, decided 
on December 22, 1980, the Circuit Court 
held unconstitutional a provision author- 
izing one House of Congress to veto deci- 
sions by the Attorney General to stay the 
deportation of certain aliens. The court 
held that provision unconstitutional on 
broad separation of powers grounds and 
also held that the exercise of such power 
by one House could not be deemed as leg- 
islative in character without encroaching 
impermissibly on the President’s veto 
power. 

The Department of Justice argued 
against the constitutionality of this legis- 
lative veto device in the Ninth Circuit. 
The Senate and House, through their 
counsel, argued in support of its constitu- 
tionality. The primary reason for appeal- 
ing the decision to the Supreme Court is 
to secure a definitive ruling from that 
Court on an issue which, over the last 
decade, has created many occasions for 
confrontation between the executive and 
legislative branches. The appeal was not 
filed at the request of either the House or 
the Senate. 

In a statement on December 24, 1980, 
the President stated that the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court ruling sustained the position 
that he and other Presidents had taken in 
signing into law otherwise meritorious 
bills containing a legislative veto provi- 
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sion under which a resolution of one or 
both Houses can nullify an executive 
action. 

NOTE: The statement by the President is 


printed in volume 16, page 2836, of this 
publication. 


Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board 


Appointment of Milton A. Wolf as a Member. 
January 13, 1981 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Milton A. Wolf, of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, as a member of the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board. 

Wolf is president of Zehman-Wolf Con- 
struction, Inc., and is a former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Austria. 


National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education 


Appointment of Four Members. 
January 13, 1981 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of four persons as members of 
the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education. They are: 


Bossy BicHorse, of Oklahoma City, director 
of the Willard Arts Education Program, 
chairman of the Native American Center of 
Oklahoma City, and a member of the Na- 
tional Indian Education Association: 

NapineE H. Cuase, of Bena, Minn., administra- 
tor of the Leech Lake Reservation Business 
Committee and chairman of the board of 
regents of the Community College Board of 
the Chippewa Tribe; 

Grecory W. Frazier, of Denver, Colo., chief 
executive of the National Urban Indian 
Council and a director of Indians for United 
Social Action; 
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Danny Kevin MarsHALt, of Puyallup, Wash., 
who is completing a B.S. in anthropology at 
Western Washington University and is active 
in Indian community and education affairs. 


President’s Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports 


Appointment of Milton S. Kronheim as a 
Member. January 13, 1981 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Milton S. Kronheim, of the 
District of Columbia, to be a member of 
the President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports. 

Kronheim was born October 2, 1888, in 
Washington, D.C. He is chairman of the 
board of the Milton S. Kronheim & Co., 
Inc., of Washington and the Kronheim 
Co., Inc., of Baltimore. Mr. Kronheim has 
been very active for many years in civic 
and community affairs and is a sports 
enthusiast. 


White House Dinner Honoring 
Labor Leaders 


Toasts at the Dinner. January 13, 1981 
Tue Presivent. This is the last night that 
we'll hear the Strolling Strings in the 
White House for a long time. I hope that 
you won’t have to wait as long as I do to 
hear them again. [Laughter] 

This is the last supper we’ll have with 
a large number of guests, and we’re par- 
ticularly delighted to have this particular 
group. We’ve had a lot of Prime Ministers 
and Shahs and Emperors and Kings and 
Presidents here, Chancellors. But I believe 
this is the most presidents we’ve ever had 
in one night. [Laughter] How many presi- 
dents do we have here? Raise your hand. 
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And I guess all the rest of you intend to 
be president later on. [Laughter] 
Mr. Kirkanp.' Don’t encourage them. 


[Laughter] 


Tue Presiwent. Lane says don’t en- 
courage it. 

It’s always a delight to have our friends 
here with us. Later on tonight we'll have 
some delightful entertainment in addition 
to the Strolling Strings and the Marine 
Band. The enjoyment that we derive from 
these is memorable. We will never forget 
some of the fine experiences we’ve had 
here, and, of course, the conversations are 
always scintillating and very helpful as 
well. 

I was talking a few minutes ago to Terry 
Herndon.? We talked first about Israel 
and how the teachers in Israel have 
brought about a prospective change in 
the government there. [Laughter] Terry 
said that a few years ago he was in Ethi- 
opia, and the head of the teachers orga- 
nization said that they were the only group 
in the country that might bring down Em- 
peror Haile Selassie. They later struck. 
The students supported them. The par- 
ents supported the students. The Emperor 
fell, and the government changed. And 
then our attention shifted to the Reagan 
administration. [Laughter] That’s as far 
as we got before the Strolling Strings came 
in. [Laughter] 

We’ve got a very fine spokesman in 
here, and I would like to make a toast in 
a few minutes. But first I would like to say 
that I know all of you are outstanding men 
and women who have spoken loudly and 
clearly for the best interests of the work- 
ing people of this Nation—Lane Kirkland 
and others as well, Doug Fraser *—but I 
would like to ask one particular friend of 


* Lane Kirkland, president of the AFL-CIO. 
* President, National Education Association. 
* President, United Autoworkers of America. 
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mine who’s one of the finest spokesmen 
for the labor movement and for the work- 
ing people of this Nation that I have ever 
known just to say a word. Vice President 
Fritz Mondale. 

Tue Vice Present. Thank you, Mr. 
President, Rosalynn. 

Earlier this evening most of us were at 
an event at the AFL-CIO national office, 
where Lane Kirkland and Tom Dona- 
hue * conferred upon Ray Marshall one 
of the most moving awards that I’ve seen 
in a long, long time. I make that point be- 
cause as I went around the campaign trail, 
I often said Ray Marshall is the best Sec- 
retary of Labor in the history of that De- 
partment. [Applause] I always got a good 
hand, as I did tonight—{laughter|—be- 
cause he is the best Secretary of Labor in 
the history of the Department. And Ray 
and Pat have, with good grace and wis- 
dom, stood consistently and courageously 
for the interests of working people in this 
country. 

The second point I want to make is that 
I’ve been in every campaign nationally 
since 1948. Most of you except Ev Du- 
brow ° and myself—{laughter|—can’t re- 
member most of them. And I was on the 
Truman train, and I was trained by the 
very best, Hubert Humphrey. And I don’t 
recall a campaign in all those years in 
which I saw organized labor—the AFL— 
CIO, industrial unions, the building 
trades, the autoworkers, all the teachers— 
the full spectrum of working men and 
women more actively engaged in the elec- 
tion, the reelection of a President, than in 
1980. And the reason, I’m convinced, is 
just as we’ve never had a better Secretary 
of Labor in American history serving the 
cause of working men and women. And if 
I can intervene with one interjection here, 


“ Secretary-treasurer, AFL-CIO. 
° Vice president and legislative director, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
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wherever you find independent unions you 
find freedom, and wherever you cannot 
find them you will find a dictatorial sys- 
tem, whether in Gdansk or El Salvador. 

The reason everyone who believes in 
working people in this country and their 
rights and their justice stood for President 
Carter is because he’s the best President 
of the United States. 

Tue Preswent. I might say this is the 
first time I’ve ever called on the Vice 
President to join in with me in making a 
toast. Had I done it more frequently dur- 
ing the last 4 years I might have come out 
a little better. [Laughter] 


I want to add my voice to that of Fritz 
Mondale in praising Ray Marshall. I know 
you've already honored him this evening, 
but he’s an extraordinary man who has 
brought to the leadership in the Labor 
Department a true and personal knowl- 
edge of the yearnings and desires, the com- 
mitments, the frustrations, the hopes and 
dreams, the aspirations and the commit- 
ments of the working people of our coun- 
try. He’s been a good partner of mine and 
you, and he and Fritz Mondale and I have 
faced some very serious problems in this 
country the last 4 years. There have been 
very few times when we’ve had a basic dis- 
agreement. There have been even rarer 
times when we didn’t consult with one an- 
other to try to face those problems with a 
common front. And as Fritz Mondale has 
said, political liberty and a free labor 
movement in the history of humankind 
are inseparable. 

Our Nation has stood as a bulwark for 
freedom and as a beacon light for others 
around the world to emulate. This has 
been proven many times, vividly, during 
the last few months in Poland, when a 
free people there within the labor move- 
ment expressed their voices in a coura- 
geous way, overcoming years of suppres- 
sion and have made remarkable progress. 
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The sensitivity of the American labor 
movement to this movement toward free- 
dom has been notable. You have given 
them assistance and support in a proper 
fashion, and our hopes and our prayers 
are with Mr. Walesa, who left his coun- 
try for the first time for the free world 
today, and for those who work with him. 
And we pray that that country will re- 
main as it presently is at least, free of out- 
side, direct, suppression and that breath 
of freedom will continue to sweep across 
the suppressed people of this world. 

In the last few days also we recognized 
heroism from within your ranks directly 
when a fine young man who gave his life 
for the oppressed people in El Salvador 
was buried in our national cemetery here. 
Ray was there, the Secretary of State was 
there, Fritz Mondale was there. I wrote 
Lane Kirkland a letter expressing my ad- 
miration for Mike Hammer and wrote his 
family members as well. 

So, your voice has not only been at- 
tuned to the special working conditions, 
salary scales, and voice in management of 
the working place of your own members, 
but it’s reached throughout the world, in- 
deed, in an admirable and proper fashion. 
And within our own Nation you always 
have been a strong voice for alleviating 
suffering, for enhancing personal free- 
dom, and for helping those who are af- 
flicted, sometimes poor, sometimes with- 
out an adequate voice because they don’t 
speak good English, sometimes because 
they’ve been deprived of an education, 
sometimes because they’ve been the vic- 
tims of racial or religious discrimination. 
And that’s been an unwavering voice. 
And my prayer is and my expectation is 
the next few years that that commitment 
and that influence will continue. 


I would like for all of you to join with 
me now in a toast to the free people of 
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our Nation, inspired and assisted and 
often led by the free labor movement of 
the greatest nation on Earth: To our 
country, to you and its people. 

Thank you. 

Mr. KirKLANnpD. May I, Mr. President? 

THe PRESIDENT. Please. 

Mr. Kirkianp. By your leave, Mr. 
President, on behalf of all of my fellow— 
[inaudible|—that you and Mrs. Carter 
have been kind enough to invite here to- 
night, I’d like to say just a few words of 
appreciation. 

The people of the modern world de- 
mand a great deal from leadership, and 
they give them precious little time to meet 
those demands and to live up to those 
responsibilities. To me it seems too short 
a time. We’ve packed a great deal into 
it, and in that short time the accomplish- 
ments of your administration, I think, 
have been extraordinary and will endure 
and will serve the interests of ordinary 
people for many, many years to come. 

It seemed awfully short to me, because 
just for a few 4 years, I’ve for the first 
time in my experience had a President 
who has absolutely no accent whatever. 
[Laughter] And I’m going to have to get 
used, I suppose, to those harsh cadences 
of the Middle West via Beverly Hills. And 
it will be painful. [Laughter] 

Among your achievements that I think 
have been significant in this country’s his- 
tory—one of course, you’ve broken an old 
prejudice, an old taboo, that someone 
from the Deep South could become 
President of the United States. I think 
that fact alone will serve the country and 
serve the national interest and help to 
build a greater unity among the American 
people and has gone a long way toward 
overcoming old and longstanding divi- 
sions. But that fact in itself is minor in 
contrast to what you’ve demonstrated, 
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and that is that a person vigorously en- 
gaged in political life from the Southern 
United States is not necessarily a servant 
of the oligarchy, nor does he necessarily 
sell his people and his birthright for a fist- 
full of dollars, for absentee interests, but 
that a person from the South can, with 
devotion, serve the interests and advance 
the welfare of ordinary people, of work- 
ing people, of the wretched of the Earth 
in a single-minded way. And that, I think, 
is the real message of your administration 
and the real service that you’ve done to 
those of us who share your southern 
heritage. 

There has been little time. But in that 
time you have crammed accomplish- 
ments that we are all in the trade union 
movement very proud to have been a part. 
You have shared our struggles. You have 
gone to bat for us when you knew that 
we were right and, I guess, sometimes 
when you may have thought we were 
wrong—which is how we measure friend- 
ship. [Laughter] We have come to have 
an enormous respect, an enormous admi- 
ration, an enormous affection for your- 
self and for Mrs. Carter. 

And, well, we in our line of work, we’re 
not unaccustomed to taking bloody noses 
and coming back up fighting. It goes with 
the territory. And we know that it only 
hurts for a little while, and you can’t be 
whipped unless you whip yourself. And 
the people make mistakes in a democracy. 
The great thing about democracy is that 
they’ll have a chance to correct them. It’s 
not that they’re always right. If I believed 
they were always right, I’d have to be- 
lieve that I was wrong this time, and I 
cannot believe that. [Laughter] I won’t ac- 
cept that. 

I want to add one word to Mrs. Carter, 
a great lady who has graced this house 
and done honor to us all as few, if any, 
First Ladies have ever done before. And I 
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would like to ask you all to join me in a 
double toast to Mrs. Carter and to the 
President of the United States. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, Lane, 
very much. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 9:47 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


White House Dinner Honoring 
Labor Leaders 


Remarks Introducing the After-Dinner 
Entertainment. January 13, 1981 


About 35 years ago I went to New York 
for the first time and saw my first Broad- 
way play. I spent more than half my 
monthly salary to get in. [Laughter] At 
the time I was a youngster at the Naval 
Academy in 1945, and I was making $7 
a month. But it was money well spent. I 
never had seen anything like that before, 
and I was overwhelmed with the beauty 
of it, the emotion of it. I wept and still 
get emotional when I hear some of the 
songs from “Carousel.” The performer 
that night was John Raitt, and, as you 
know, it was a superb musical achieve- 
ment that has set records throughout the 
Nation for beauty and, in many places, for 
attendance as well. 

Later he performed in “Carousel,” 
“Pajama Game,” more recently in “Shen- 
andoah,” both on the stage and also in 
motion pictures. He’s a performer whose 
natural talent is obvious as soon as he de- 
lights the audience with the music that 
he provides. But I think if you go down 
the list of those plays and others in which 
he has performed, you see that they’re a 
very good cross section of what America 
is. Nobody could listen to those lyrics and 
see the performances and remember the 
sentiments expressed without being filled 
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with a sense of patriotism, love for our 
country, appreciation of beauty, and the 
admiration of superb talent. 

This is the last group that we will enter- 
tain here during this administration, and 
I’m very grateful that you are very close 
friends, all our guests this evening. And 
because we think so much of you and feel 
so close to you, we wanted to provide this 
special program for your entertainment. 


And now John Raitt will come and de- 
light us with selections from the plays in 
which he’s performed, when he’s de- 
lighted hundreds of thousands, even mil- 
lions of Americans, with his superb talent. 
I know you join with me in welcoming 
him to the East Room of the White House 
to entertain some of our close friends. 
Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:25 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


National Inventors’ Day, 1981 


Proclamation 4814. January 14, 1981 


By the President of the United Siates 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As the progress of science and technol- 
ogy is fundamental to the economic and 
social welfare of our society, so is the pat- 
ent system essential to the advance of 
science and technology. This relationship 
is recognized in the first Article of our 
Constitution, which empowers the Con- 
gress “to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts’? by securing for limited 
times to inventors an exclusive right to 
their discoveries. 


Established in accordance with this 
constitutional mandate, our patent system 
dates back to the very beginning of our 
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Nation. Since George Washington signed 
the first patent act into law on April 10, 
1790, the patent system has encouraged 
our dramatic progress from a small 
agrarian Nation to a great technological 
and industrial world leader. From the cot- 
ton gin, telephone, and electric lamp, 
through the transistor, modern medicines 
and space vehicles, the history of our crea- 
tivity, ingenuity and determination is re- 
flected in the records of our patent system. 

The incentive offered by patent protec- 
tion to invent and innovate has created 
new markets, new industries and more 
jobs. As a consequence, a strong and re- 
liable patent system is a substantial ele- 
ment in our efforts to develop alternative 
energy sources, increase our productivity, 
improve our environment, and solve the 
technological challenges which will con- 
front us in the future. 

In honor of the important role played 
by inventors in promoting progress in the 
useful arts, and in recognition of the in- 
valuable contribution of inventors to the 
welfare of our people, the 96th Congress, 
by House Joint Resolution 337, has desig- 
nated February 11, 1981, as “National 
Inventors’ Day.” Because February 11 is 
the birthday of Thomas Alva Edison, this 
Nation’s most prolific, inventor, it is an 
especially appropriate day on which to 
honor one of our most valuable national 
resources, the inventive genius of our 
people. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby call upon the people of the 
United States to honor all inventors by 
observing February 11, 1981, as National 
Inventors’ Day, with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this fourteenth day of 
January, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and eighty-one, and of the Inde- 
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pendence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and fifth. 


Jummy Carter 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:01 p.m., January 14, 1981] 


National Salute to Hospitalized 
Veterans’ Day 
Proclamation 4815. January 14, 1981 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


There are today more than 30 million 
living veterans of the United States 
Armed Forces whose military service to 
their Nation has significantly influenced 
the role of the United States in world 
affairs. 

During Fiscal Year 1979, approxi- 
mately 1.3 million of these men and 
women were hospitalized in the 172 Vet- 
erans Administration medical centers 
across the country. A similar number will 
be admitted for care and treatment this 
year and in the years to come. 


In order to encourage a continuing 
awareness of the service and sacrifice of 
these Americans, I urge citizens of all 
ages to participate in their communities 
in honoring our sick and disabled hos- 
pitalized veterans, I believe it essential 
that we do as much as possible to express 
our collective appreciation to the many 
hospitalized men and women who have 
served this Nation faithfully. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby proclaim February 14, 
1981, as “National Salute to Hospitalized 
Veterans’ Day.” I invite all of our citizens 
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to join with me in observing this day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this fourteenth day of 
January, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and eighty-one, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fifth. 

Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:02 p.m., January 14, 1981] 


Earthquake in Southern Italy 


Announcement of the President’s Endorsement 
of an Assistance Program. January 14, 1981 


The President has endorsed a program 
to match American communities with 
communities in southern Italy ravaged by 
the recent earthquake. The program, 
called ADOTTARE (Italian for 
“adopt”) has been created by the Na- 
tional Association of Counties (NACO) 
and the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
(USCM). In a letter to Westchester 
County Executive Alfred Del Bello, who 
will serve as chairman of ADOTTARE, 
President Carter congratulated him and 
Roy Orr and Richard Hatcher, presidents 
of NACO and USCM respectively, for 
their “commendable program” and “im- 
portant humanitarian effort.” The Presi- 
dent added: “This voluntary effort will 
be highly complementary to the Federal 
Government’s provision of $50 million in 
aid which Congressman Mario Biaggi 
sponsored in the Congress.” 

Serving on the committee for this pro- 
gram will be John Mulroy, county execu- 
tive of Onondaga County, N.Y.; William 
Murphy, county executive of Rensselaer 
County, N.Y.; Charles Worthington, 


county executive of Atlantic County, 
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N.J.; Mayor Kenneth Gibson of Newark, 
N.J.; Mayor Kevin White of Boston, 
Mass.; and Mayor Louis Tullio of Erie, 
Pa. 

The program will try to create “sister” 
communities for places in southern Italy 
which need a wide range of assistance for 
helping individuals and communities re- 
pair the damage from the disaster. Mr. 
Del Bello and his staff will act as a clear- 
inghouse for any community in the United 
States wishing to join the program and be 
matched with a community in Italy. Com- 
munities can call Mr. Del Bello’s office at 
(914) 682-3126 for data and advice on 
how to become involved in this voluntary 
effort. 


Farewell Address to the Nation 


Remarks of the President. January 14, 1981 
Good evening. 

In a few days I will lay down my official 
responsibilities in this office, to take up 
once more the only title in our democracy 
superior to that of President, the title of 
citizen. 

Of Vice President Mondale, my Cabi- 
net, and the hundreds of others who have 
served with me during the last 4 years, I 
wish to say now publicly what I have said 
in private: I thank them for the dedica- 
tion and competence they’ve brought to 
the service of our country. But I owe my 
deepest thanks to you, to the American 
people, because you gave me this extraor- 
dinary opportunity to serve. 

We've faced great challenges together, 
and we know that future problems will 
also be difficult. But I’m now more con- 
vinced than ever that the United States, 


better than any other country, can meet 


successfully whatever the future might 
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bring. These last 4 years have made me 
more certain than ever of the inner 
strength of our country, the unchanging 
value of our principles and ideals, the sta- 
bility of our political system, the ingenuity 
and the decency of our people. 

Tonight I would like first to say a few 
words about this most special office, the 
Presidency of the United States. This is 
at once the most powerful office in the 
world and among the most severely con- 
strained by law and custom. The Presi- 
dent is given a broad responsibility to lead 
but cannot do so without the support and 
consent of the people, expressed formally 
through the Congress and informally in 
many ways through a whole range of pub- 
lic and private institutions. This is as it 
should be. 

Within our system of government every 
American has a right and a duty to help 
shape the future course of the United 
States. Thoughtful criticism and close 
scrutiny of all government officials by the 
press and the public are an important part 
of our democratic society. Now, as in the 
past, only the understanding and involve- 
ment of the people through full and open 
debate can help to avoid serious mistakes 
and assure the continued dignity and 
safety of the Nation. 

Today we are asking our political sys- 
tem to do things of which the Founding 
Fathers never dreamed. The government 
they designed for a few hundred thou- 
sand people now serves a nation of al- 
most 230 million people. Their small 
coastal republic now spans beyond a con- 
tinent, and we also now have the respon- 
sibility to help lead much of the world 
through difficult times to a secure and 
prosperous future. 

Today, as people have become ever 
more doubtful of the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to deal with our problems, we are 
increasingly drawn to single-issue groups 
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and special interest organizations to en- 
sure that whatever else happens, our own 
personal views and our own private inter- 
ests are protected. This is a disturbing 
factor in American political life. It tends 
to distort our purposes, because the na- 
tional interest is not always the sum of all 
our single or special interests. We are all 
Americans together, and we must not for- 
get that the common good is our common 
interest and our individual responsibility. 

Because of the fragmented pressures of 
these special interests, it’s very important 
that the office of the President be a strong 
one and that its constitutional authority 
be preserved. The President is the only 
elected official charged with the primary 
responsibility of representing all the 
people. In the moments of decision, after 
the different and conflicting views have 
all been aired, it’s the President who then 
must speak to the Nation and for the 
Nation. 

I understand after 4 years in this office, 
as few others can, how formidable is the 
task the new President-elect is about to 
undertake, and to the very limits of con- 
science and conviction, I pledge to sup- 
port him in that task. I wish him success, 
and Godspeed. 

I know from experience that Presidents 
have to face major issues that are con- 
troversial, broad in scope, and which do 
not arouse the natural support of a polit- 
ical majority. For a few minutes now, I 
want to lay aside my role as leader of one 
nation, and speak to you as a fellow citi- 
zen of the world about three issues, three 
difficult issues: the threat of nuclear de- 
struction, our stewardship of the physical 
resources of our planet, and the preemi- 
nence of the basic rights of human beings. 

It’s now been 35 years since the first 
atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima. The great 
majority of the world’s people cannot re- 
member a time when the nuclear shadow 
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did not hang over the Earth. Our minds 
have adjusted to it, as after a time our 
eyes adjust to the dark. Yet the risk of a 
nuclear conflagration has not lessened. It 
has not happened yet, thank God, but 
that can give us little comfort, for it only 
has to happen once. 

The danger is becoming greater. As the 
arsenals of the superpowers grow in size 
and sophistication and as other govern- 
ments, perhaps even in the future dozens 
of governments, acquire these weapons, it 
may only be a matter of time before mad- 
ness, desperation, greed, or miscalculation 
lets loose this terrible force. 

In an all-out nuclear war, more de- 
structive power than in all of World War 
II would be unleashed every second dur- 
ing the long afternoon it would take for 
all the missiles and bombs to fe!l. A World 
War II every second—more people killed 
in the first few hours than in all the wars 
of history put together. The survivors, if 
any, would live in despair amid the poi- 
soned ruins of a civilization that had 
committed suicide. 

National weakness, real or perceived, 
can tempt aggression and thus cause war. 
That’s why the United States can never 
neglect its military strength. We must and 
we will remain strong. But with equal de- 
termination, the United States and all 
countries must find ways to control and 
to reduce the horrifying danger that is 
posed by the enormous world stockpiles 
of nuclear arms. 

This has been a concern of every 
American President since the moment we 
first saw what these weapons could do. 
Our leaders will require our understand- 
ing and our support as they grapple with 
this difficult but crucial challenge. There 
is no disagreement on the goals or the 
basic approach to controlling this enor- 
mous destructive force. The answer lies 
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not just in the attitudes or the actions of 
world leaders but in the concern and the 
demands of all of us as we continue our 
struggle to preserve the peace. 

Nuclear weapons are an expression of 
one side of our human character. But 
there’s another side. The same rocket 
technology that delivers nuclear war- 
heads has also taken us peacefully into 
space. From that perspective, we see our 
Earth as it really is—a small and fragile 
and beautiful blue globe, the only home 
we have. We see no barriers of race or 
religion or country. We see the essential 
unity of our species and our planet. And 
with faith and common sense, that bright 
vision will ultimately prevail. 

Another major challenge, therefore, is 
to protect the quality of this world within 
which we live. The shadows that fall 
across the future are cast not only by the 
kinds of weapons we’ve built, but by the 
kind of world we will either nourish or 
neglect. There are real and growing dan- 
gers to our simple and our most precious 
possessions: the air we breathe, the water 
we drink, and the land which sustains us. 
The rapid depletion of irreplaceable min- 
erals, the erosion of topsoil, the destruc- 
tion of beauty, the blight of pollution, the 
demands of increasing billions of people, 
all combine to create problems which are 
easy to observe and predict, but difficult 
to resolve. If we do not act, the world of 
the year 2000 will be much less able to 
sustain life than it is now. 

But there is no reason for despair. Ac- 
knowledging the physical realities of our 
planet does not mean a dismal future of 
endless sacrifice. In fact, acknowledging 
these realities is the first step in dealing 
with them. We can meet the resource 
problems of the world—water, food, min- 
erals, farmlands, forests, overpopulation, 
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pollution—if we tackle them with cour- 
age and foresight. 

I’ve just been talking about forces of 
potential destruction that mankind has 
developed and how we might control 
them. It’s equally important that we re- 
member the beneficial forces that we have 
evolved over the ages and how to hold 
fast to them. One of those constructive 
forces is the enhancement of individual 
human freedoms’ throughout the 
strengthening of democracy and the fight 
against deprivation, torture, terrorism, 
and the persecution of people through the 
world. The struggle for human rights 
overrides all differences of color or nation 
or language. Those who hunger for free- 
dom, who thirst for human dignity, and 
who suffer for the sake of justice, they are 
the patriots of this cause. 

I believe with all my heart that Ameri- 
ca must always stand for these basic hu- 
mar. rights at home and abroad. That is 
both our history and our destiny. 

America did not invent human rights. 
In a very real sense, it’s the other way 
around, Human rights invented America. 
Ours was the first nation in the history of 
the world to be founded explicitly on such 
an idea. Our social and political progress 
has been based on one fundamental prin- 
ciple: the value and importance of the 
individual. The fundamental force that 
unites us is not kinship or place of origin 
or religious preference. The love of lib- 
erty is the common blood that flows in our 
American veins. 

The battle for human rights, at home 
and abroad, is far from over. We should 
never be surprised nor discouraged, be- 
cause the impact of our efforts has had 
and will always have varied results. 
Rather, we should take pride that the 
ideals which gave birth to our Nation still 
inspire the hopes of oppressed people 
around the world. We have no cause for 
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self-righteousness or complacency, but we 
have every reason to persevere, both with- 
in our own country and beyond our 
borders. 

If we are to serve as a beacon for hu- 
man rights, we must continue to perfect 
here at home the rights and the values 
which we espouse around the world: a 
decent education for our children, ade- 
quate medical care for all Americans, an 
end to discrimination against minorities 
and women, a job for all those able to 
work, and freedom from injustice and re- 
ligious intolerance. 

We live in a time of transition, an un- 
easy era which is likely to endure for the 
rest of this century. It will be a period of 
tensions, both within nations and between 
nations, of competition for scarce re- 
sources, of social, political, and economic 
stresses and strains. During this period we 
may be tempted to abandon some of the 
time-honored principles and commit- 
ments which have been proven during the 
difficult times of past generations. We 
must never yield to this temptation. Our 
American values are not luxuries, but 
necessities—not the salt in our bread, but 
the bread itself. Our common vision of a 
free and just society is our greatest source 
of cohesion at home and strength abroad, 
greater even than the bounty of our ma- 
terial blessings. 

Remember these words: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” 

This vision still grips the imagination 
of the world. But we know that democ- 
racy is always an unfinished creation. 
Each generation must renew its founda- 
dations. Each generation must rediscover 
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the meaning of this hallowed vision in the 
light of its own modern challenges. For 
this generation, ours, life is nuclear sur- 
vival; liberty is human rights; the pursuit 
of happiness is a planet whose resources 
are devoted to the physical and spiritual 
nourishment of its inhabitants. 

During the next few days I will work 
hard to make sure that the transition from 
myself to the next President is a good one, 
that the American people are served well. 
And I will continue, as I have the last 14 
months, to work hard and to pray for the 
lives and the well-being of the American 
hostages held in Iran. I can’t predict yet 
what will happen, but I hope you will 
join me in my constant prayer for their 
freedom. 


As I return home to the South, where I 
was born and raised, I look forward to the 
opportunity to reflect and further to as- 
sess, I hope with accuracy, the circum- 
stances of our times. I intend to give our 
new President my support, and I intend to 
work as a citizen, as I’ve worked here in 
this office as President, for the values this 
Nation was founded to secure. 


Again, from the bottom of my heart, I 
want to express to you the gratitude I 
feel. Thank you, fellow citizens, and fare- 
well. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The ad- 
dress was broadcast live on radio and tele- 
vision. 


Budget Message 


Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
January 15, 1981 


Tue Preswent. Well, let me say first of 
all that this is an important annual 
event—the submission of the next fiscal 
year’s budget by the President to the Con- 
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gress. And before I sign these three docu- 
ments—to the President-elect, to the 
Speaker of the House, and to the Vice 
President as President of the Senate—I’d 
like to express my deep appreciation to 
Jim McIntyre and to all his staff for hav- 
ing done a fine job in preparing this ex- 
tremely complicated, but very important 
presentation to the Congress and to the 
public of the goals which I think ought to 
be incorporated into our Nation’s deci- 
sions in the next few months. 

This is a very stringent budget. In 1976, 
the Federal deficit amounted to about 4 
percent of the Nation’s gross national 
product. In the 1982 budget, this one, we 
will have reduced that percentage down 
less than 1 percent, a very difficult 
achievement in spite of the fact that we 
have increased the allotment of funds for 
basic research in this budget, have a mas- 
sive program very important for reducing 
youth unemployment, a very large and 
necessary increase in the allocation of 
funds for strengthening our defense com- 
mitment—more than 5 percent in real 
growth in the 1982 budget—necessary be- 
cause of the Soviet aggression in Afghani- 
stan and other places in the world and 
threatened aggression in other localities. 

We have pursued here in this budget 
the program that we initiated concerning 
energy, and we believe that the poor peo- 
ple who are suffering from increases in en- 
ergy costs will be benefited by this budget. 
The synthetic fuels production and other 
actions necessary to reduce our depend- 
ence on foreign oil are adequately encom- 
passed. 

As I sign these budget documents, it’s 
with both gratitude and anticipation. I 
believe that the Congress will act affirma- 
tively on the basic premises of this docu- 
ment. I realize that after a chance for 
examination, both the Congress and the 
new President’s administration might 
make some changes in this proposal. In 
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my judgment, they'll be relatively minor 
in nature, because this is a sound proposal, 
one that I believe will stand the scrutiny 
of congressional deliberations and the de- 
liberations of the other members of the 
future executive branch. 

So, I'd like now to sign these books. 

First, one for the President of the 
Senate. 

The second one is to the Speaker of the 
House. 

And the third one I said was to the 
President-elect, but I think it’s to you. 
This is to the Director of OMB for deliv- 
ery to the President-elect. 

Reporter. Any P.S., Mr. President? 

Tue Present. No. P.S.’s. [Laughter] 
I’Il even grant him the right to make some 
modifications in it if he sees fit. 

Q. If he can. 

Tue Presiwent. And this has al- 
ways been the case when I submit a 
budget. It has to go to the printers early 
in December or late in November. And 
the subsequent events in our own domes- 
tic affairs and foreign affairs requires 
some modification before the budget’s 
finally passed 10 months or so later. 

Jim, would you like to add a word? 

Mr. McIntyre. Mr. President, I think 
that in the hours that we have deliberated 
these budget issues with you that all of us 
have come to realize the importance of a 
balanced, not in the sense of a zero sum, 
but in the sense of the approach to dealing 
with our national security and our human 
needs and natural resources in this coun- 
try, a balanced approach to allocating our 
resources. And you, in my judgment, have 
done a superb job in sitting down and 
looking at these issues and balancing 
those difficult choices and making sound 
recommendations to the Congress. 

Also, I’d like to thank Charlie Schultze 
and Bill Miller, who was not able to be 
with us, and my staff for all of the hard 
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work that they put in in helping put this 
budget together and getting it out for you. 

Tue Preswent. I'd like to say, Jim, 
I expressed my thanks earlier to your staff 
and to you, but this is one of the most 
difficult assignments that anyone in Gov- 
ernment has, because it requires long 
hours, a detailed knowledge of every ele- 
ment of the Government bureaucracy 
plus the delivery of services to people. It 
has to be done with humaneness and with 
a very fine and a proper assessment of the 
relative priorities. I think it’s a good docu- 
ment. I think subsequent events in the 
Congress and the public assessment will 
prove this to be true. 

When will the budget be made public, 
and when will it be delivered to the new 
administration? 

Mr. McIntyre. It will be made—actu- 
ally, we’ve had our press conference this 
morning and copies are going to the Hill, 
and the embargo will be off the budget at 
5 o’clock this afternoon. So, it will be 
public today. 

Tue Preswent. Are your staff now 
basically working for the next administra- 
tion? 

Mr. McIntyre. Yes, they have been 
for several days. [Laughter] Some of us 
look around to find help, and the help is 
already working in other areas. 

Tue Present. Well, that’s good. 

Mr. McIntyre. That was according to 
our arrangement with the Director- 
designate, and it’s going very smoothly, 
Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. The OMB is very 
highly technical and highly professional, 
a nonpolitical staff. And I want to express 
again not only my thanks but my admira- 
tion to all of you. 

Mr. McInryre. Thank you, sir. 

Tue Present. Thank you, Jim. 

Mr. McIntyre. I appreciate it. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 
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Budget Message 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Fiscal Year 1982 Budget. January 15, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 


My administration has faced a wide 
range of challenges at home and abroad, 
challenges stemming from our strengths, 
not our weaknesses: our strengths as a 
world leader, as a developed industrial 
nation, and as a heterogeneous democracy 
with high goals and great ambitions. 
Meeting these challenges satisfactorily 
requires that we establish priorities, recog- 
nizing the limits to even our Nation’s 
enormous resources. We cannot do all that 
we wish at the same time. But we must 
provide for our security, establish the 
basis for a strong economy, protect the 
disadvantaged, build human and physical 
capital for the future, and safeguard this 
Nation’s magnificent natural environ- 
ment. 

This budget provides for meeting these 
needs, while continuing a 4-year policy of 
prudence and restraint. While our budget 
deficits have been higher than I would 
have liked, their size has been determined 
for the most part by economic conditions. 
Even so, the trend has been downward. In 
1976, the budget deficit equalled 4.0% 
of gross national product. This was re- 
duced to 2.3% in the budget year that 
ended 3 months ago. The 1982 budget 
deficit is estimated to equal only 0.9% of 
gross national product. 

The rate of growth in budget outlays 
has been held to a minimum. In spite of 
significant increases in indexed programs, 
outlays for nondefense programs—after 
adjusting for inflation—decreased slightly. 

The 1982 budget calls for outlays of 
$739 billion, an increase of 1.0% when 
adjusted for inflation. Nondefense spend- 
ing is projected to decline by 0.2% in real 
terms. The tax reductions I proposed as 
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part of the economic revitalization pro- 
gram have been retained, but some have 
been delayed or phased in over a longer 
period in recognition of the continued high 
inflation rate. The budget deficit—which 
is now projected at $55.2 billion in 1981— 
is estimated to decline to $27.5 billion in 
1982. 


In planning this budget, I have con- 
sidered four major issues: 
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¢ What is the economic policy that will 
ensure prosperity for all while mini- 
mizing inflation? 
How much of our Nation’s wealth 
should be used by the Federal 
Government? 
What are desirable spending propos- 
als and strategies for defense, human 
resources, and investment? 
How can the management of Gov- 
ernment be improved? 


THE BUDGET TOTALS 
{In billions of dollars] 





1980 
actual 


1981 
estimate 


1982 
estimate 





Receipts 


662. 7 
607.5 


739. 3 
711.8 





Surplus or deficit (—) 


—55. 2 —27.5 





Budget authority 
Credit budget 


726. 5 
165. 4 


809. 8 
152. 6 





Tue Economy 


During the last decade we withstood a 
series of economic shocks unprecedented 
in peacetime. The most dramatic of these 
were the explosive increases of OPEC oil 
prices. But we have also faced world com- 
modity shortages, natural disasters, agri- 
cultural shortages, and major challenges 
to world peace and security. Our ability 
to deal with these shocks has been im- 
paired by slower productivity growth and 
persistent, underlying inflationary forces 
built up over the past 15 years. 


Nevertheless, the economy has proved 
remarkably resilient. Real output has 
grown at an average annual rate of 3% 
since I took office, and employment 
has grown by 24%2%. Nearly 8 mil- 
lion productive private sector jobs have 
been added to the economy. However, un- 
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acceptably high inflation remains our 
most difficult economic problem. This in- 
flation requires that we hold down the 
growth of the budget to the maximum ex- 
tent, while still meeting the demands of 
national security and human compassion. 
I have done so, as I did in my earlier 
budgets. 

While budget restraint is essential to 
any appropriate economic policy, high in- 
flation cannot be attributed solely to Gov- 
ernment spending. The growth in budget 
outlays has been more the result of eco- 
nomic factors than the cause of them. For 
fiscal year 1981 alone, budget outlays must 
be increased by $9 billion over last year’s 
estimate as a result of higher interest rates. 
Yet this increase results not only from in- 
flation but from the monetary policies un- 
dertaken to combat it. Nearly $18 billion 
for 1981 reflects higher defense costs and 
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higher automatic inflation adjustments 
than were anticipated a year ago. 

We are now in the early stages of eco- 
nomic recovery following a short reces- 
sion. Typically, post-recessionary periods 
have been marked by vigorous economic 
growth abetted by stimulative policies 
such as large tax cuts or spending pro- 
grams. I am not recommending such ac- 
tions, because persistent inflationary pres- 
sures dictate a restrained fiscal policy. 
However, I continue to recommend spe- 
cific tax reductions that contribute di- 
rectly to increased productivity and long- 
term growth. 


Tue SizE AND RoLeE or GOVERNMENT 


We allocate about 23% of our Na- 
tion’s output through the Federal budget. 
(Including all levels of government, the 
total government share of our gross na- 
tional product is about one-third.) We 
must come close to matching Federal out- 
lays with tax receipts if we are to avoid 
excessive and inflationary Federal borrow- 
ing. This means either controlling our ap- 
petite for spending or accepting the bur- 
den of higher taxes. 

The growth of budget outlays is puz- 
zling to many Americans, but it arises 
from valid social and national security 
concerns. Other developed countries face 
similar pressures. We face a threat to our 
security, as events in Afghanistan, the 
Middle East, and Eastern Europe make 
clear. We have a steadily aging popula- 
tion ; as a result, the biggest single increase 
in the Federal budget is the rising cost of 
retirement programs, particularly social 
security. We must meet other important 
domestic needs: to assist the disadvan- 
taged; to provide the capital needed by 
our cities and our transportation systems; 
to protect our environment; and to revi- 
talize American industry. 


I have been concerned with the proper 
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role of the Federal Government in design- 
ing and providing such assistance. The 
Federal Government must not usurp func- 
tions that are best left to the private sec- 
tor or to State and local governments. My 
administration has sought to make the 
proper assignments of responsibility, to 
resolve problems in the most efficient 
manner. 

We have also recognized the need to 
simplify the system of Federal grants to 
State and local governments. Once again, 
I am proposing several grant consolida- 
tions in the 1982 budget, including a new 
proposal that would consolidate several 
highway programs. Previous consolidation 
proposals of my administration have been 
in the areas of youth training and employ- 
ment, environment, energy conservation, 
airport development, and rehabilitation 
services. These consolidations are essen- 
tial to improving our intergovernmental 
system. However, the Congress has so far 
agreed to consolidate only rehabilitation 
services grants. Therefore, I am proposing 
again the consolidations recommended 
earlier. 


Major Bupcet PriorirTIESs 

Spending growth can be constrained; 
not easily, not quickly, but it is possible. 
My budget priorities have been estab- 
lished, once again, to achieve this goal in a 
responsible manner. 

Three years ago, in my 1979 budget 
message, I outlined the following princi- 
ples: 

* The Nation’s armed forces must al- 
ways stand sufficiently strong to deter ag- 
gression and to assure our security. 

* An effective national energy plan is 
essential to reduce our increasingly critical 
dependence upon diminishing supplies of 
oil and gas, to encourage conservation of 
scarce energy resources, to stimulate con- 
version to more abundant fuels, and to 
reduce our large trade deficit. 
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¢ The essential human needs of our cit- 
izens must be given high priority. 

¢ The Federal Government must lead 
the way in investment in the Nation’s 
technological future. 

© The Federal Government has an obli- 
gation to nurture and protect our environ- 
ment—the common resource, birthright, 
and sustenance of the American people. 

My 1982 budget is again based on these 
principles. 

Tax policy and economic revitaliza- 
tion.—I continue to believe that large in- 
flationary individual income tax cuts are 
neither appropriate nor possible today, 
however popular they might appear in the 
short run. My economic revitalization pro- 
gram stresses tax reductions on a time- 
table that we can afford, and that will 
fight inflation by encouraging capital for- 
mation and increasing industrial produc- 
tivity. This program stresses : 

* simplification and liberalization of 
depreciation allowances; 
modification of the investment tax 
credit to encourage investment by 
temporarily depressed firms and by 
growing new firms; 
an income tax credit to offset in- 
creases in social security taxes; 

a liberalized earned income credit to 
also offset social security taxes and 
to encourage low-income earners to 
work ; 

a working-spouse deduction to make 
more equitable the way working hus- 
bands and wives are taxed ; and 
more favorable tax treatment for 
Americans in certain areas overseas 
to help American exports and 
strengthen the dollar. 

Defense.—Maintaining a strong defense 
has been a primary objective of this ad- 
ministration. In order to meet the secu- 
rity needs of the Nation, real spending for 
defense increased in 1979 and 1980 by 
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more than the 3 percent target I set at the 
NATO ministerial meeting in 1977. This 
real growth rate in defense spending has 
been maintained despite the adverse ef- 
fects of higher than anticipated inflation, 
and restrained budgets. 

To meet critical remaining needs, this 
budget includes a $6.3 billion supplemen- 
tal request for 1981, largely for military 
pay increases and combat readiness. To- 
gether with congressional add-ons to my 
earlier 1981 request, this supplemental 
will increase defense programs almost 8 
percent in real terms over 1980. For 1982 
and beyond, the budget charts a course of 
sustained and balanced improvements in 
defense programs that will require real an- 
nual increases in funding of about 5 per- 
cent per year. 

The budget request reflects a careful 
balance between the need to meet all crit- 
ical defense needs, while maintaining fiscal 
restraint. There will be advocates for 
higher defense levels, but after careful 
review I do not believe that higher spend- 
ing would add significantly to our national 
security. My budget already provides for 
the three major defense requirements: 

¢ Personnel recruitment and reten- 
tion.—Our armed forces can be no better 
than the quality of the people who serve 
in them. Accordingly, I recently approved 
the largest pay and benefits increase in 
history—a $4.5 billion compensation 
package that provides for an average com- 
pensation increase of 16 percent. This in- 
crease in base pay, plus better housing 
allowances, expanded enlistment and re- 
enlistment bonuses, and special pay en- 
hancements for submariners and other 
specialists, will helo attract and retain 
highly qualified men and women. 

¢ Improving combat readiness.—In- 
creased compensation will be a key factor 
in overcoming key personnel shortages, 
which are the major source of readiness 
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problems. In addition, there have been 
shortages in critical spare parts and, in a 
few cases, inadequate funds for training. 
The funds recommended by this budget 
should alleviate these problems. 

¢ Modernizing our forces.—I also pro- 
pose major investments to enhance sub- 
stantially the capabilities of our forces. 
Strategic forces are being upgraded 
through continued procurement of 
Trident submarines and missiles, procure- 
ment of cruise missiles, modification of 
the B-52 bomber, and development of the 
MX missile. Army equipment, including 
tanks, armored vehicles, helicopters, and 
air defense and other missile systems, is 
being modernized. Fighter and attack 
planes are being added to Navy and 
Marine forces, and a continuing major 
shipbuilding program will add over 80 
ships to our growing fleet between 1982 
and 1986. The rapid deployment of our 
forces is being improved through the ac- 
quisition of more cargo ships and modi- 
fication of airlift aircraft. 

Foreign aid.—Foreign assistance re- 
mains crucial in achieving our country’s 
international political and economic goals. 
From the start of my administration, I 
have stressed the need for substantial in- 
creases in assistance to friendly nations, 
many of whom are drastically harmed by 
constantly increasing oil prices and other 
external economic and security pressures. 
At the same time, I have insisted upon im- 
proved management of both our security 
and development assistance programs. 

In the first 2 years of this administra- 
tion, the Congress reduced my foreign aid 
requests but permitted some program 
growth. For the past 2 years, however, the 
Congress has failed to pass regular foreign 
aid appropriations. Assistance programs 
in 1981 are being funded under a continu- 
ing resolution that provides amounts 
slightly above the 1979 levels in nominal 
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terms, and substantially below them in 
real terms. 

I believe in the need for higher levels 
of aid to achieve foreign policy objectives, 
promote economic growth, and help 
needy people abroad. Foreign aid is not 
politically popular and represents an easy 
target for budget reduction. But it is not 
a wise one. For 1982, therefore, I am re- 
questing a foreign assistance program 
level that is higher by 14% in real terms 
than the amount currently available for 
1981. This request would reverse the re- 
cent real decline in aid and demonstrate 
that the United States retains its commit- 
ment to a world of politically stable and 
economically secure nations. 

The bilateral development aid budget 
includes a U.S. response to the 1980 Ven- 
ice Summit agreement that the major in- 
dustrial countries should increase bilateral 
aid for food production, energy produc- 
tion and conservation, and family plan- 
ning in the developing countries. Such an 
effort to increase the availability of re- 
sources on which the industrial countries 
depend will serve U.S. national security, 
and will stimulate additional actions by 
the private sector in the recipient coun- 
tries. This U.S. effort is planned in the ex- 
pectation that the other Summit countries 
will also increase aid in these sectors, in 
response to the Venice Summit agree- 
ment. We hope this initiative will lead to 
agreement on arrangements for increased 
consultation and cooperation among the 
major industrial countries providing in- 
creased bilateral aid to these three vital 
sectors. 

Energy.—My administration, working 
with the Congress, has established funda- 
mental new policies that will profoundly 
change the way the Nation produces and 
uses energy. They have already led to 
more domestic exploration and to sub- 
stantial energy conservation. This energy 
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program represents a major long-range 

national commitment to meeting one of 

our most pressing problems. It includes: 

¢ Deregulation and decontrol of oil 

prices to be completed by October of 
this year. 
Establishment of the Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation, which will share with 
the private sector the risk in produc- 
ing oil and natural gas substitutes that 
directly reduce U.S. oil imports. 
Support for energy research and de- 
velopment in technologies, such as 
solar and fusion energy, that the pri- 
vate sector would not finance. 
Development of the strategic petro- 
leum reserve to reduce the impact of 
disruptions in world oil supplies. 
Energy conservation in public and 
nonprofit enterprises. 
Research on the environmental ef- 
fects of energy production and use to 
assure that adverse effects on envi- 
ronmental quality are minimized. 

Continuation of a sound energy policy 
is essential to the Nation’s well-being in 
the coming decades. Such a policy must 
include the pricing of energy at its true 
cost, mechanisms to stimulate conserva- 
tion, incentives for the continued develop- 
ment of our own domestic sources of 
energy, encouragement for longer-run re- 
newable forms of energy, and equity for 
all our citizens as we adjust to this new 
reality. 

Basic science and space technology.— 
Basic research is essential to the long-term 
vitality of the Nation’s economy. Because 
the benefits of such investments cannot be 
fully realized by individual companies, the 
Federal Government plays a key role in 
supporting such research. 

My budgets have reversed a long period 
of decline in Federal support for basic re- 
search. The 1982 budget continues that 
policy by providing for 4% real 
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growth in support for the conduct of basic 
research across all Federal agencies. The 
budget also provides for greater efforts to 
foster cooperation among government, 
business, and universities in research. 

In addition, we have recognized the 
growing importance of improving scien- 
tific technology in the Nation’s universities 
as critical to the advancement of science 
and to the training of scientific and engi- 
neering manpower. 

My administration’s comprehensive 
space policy encourages the practical, ef- 
fective use of information obtained from 
orbiting satellites and the coordinated use 
of the Space Shuttle, now nearing comple- 
tion. Successful resolution of development 
problems is expected to lead to the first 
manned orbital flight of the Shuttle in 
1981. 

With these increases, Federal support 
for basic research will have increased by 
almost 58% over 1978. 

Social programs.—This budget sup- 
ports my deep commitment to programs 
that help our citizens develop their full 
potential, and to programs assisting the 
poor, the unemployed, the elderly, and the 
sick. 

The most extensive such programs are 
social security and medicare. Parts of this 
system are expected to experience short- 
run financing problems because higher 
than expected unemployment has de- 
creased payroll taxes below previous fore- 
casts, and high inflation has increased 
benefit payments. Therefore, the adminis- 
tration continues to urge the passage of 
legislation that would permit the three 
major social security trust funds to borrow 
from each other. In addition, it is essen- 
tial that the Congress and the American 
people give early consideration to me- 
dium-term financing concerns. 

The reports of the Commission on Pen- 
sion Policy, which I established 2 years 
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ago, and the National Commission on 
Social Security should stimulate construc- 
tive debate on these issues. These Com- 
missions will complete their final reports 
during the coming months. 

My administration has consistently 
maintained a strong commitment to reme- 
dying youth unemployment and the prob- 
lems it causes. This budget includes an in- 
crease of $1.2 billion in 1982 and an addi- 
tional increase of $0.8 billion in 1983 for 
the youth initiative I proposed last year. 
This initiative emphasizes the mastery of 
basic arithmetic and literacy skills, as well 
as the link between the classroom and the 
workplace. 

The Job Corps would be continued at 
this year’s ievel, serving twice as many 
youth as when my administration took 
office. In addition, my budget provides 
240,000 public service jobs for low- 
income, long-term unemployed persons in 
1982. This program is designed for the 
hard-core structurally unemployed, and 
includes substantial training in order to 
place men and women in permanent jobs. 
At the same time, the budget continues 
the countercyclical public service employ- 
ment program through 1982 at the 100,- 
000 level set by the Congress for 1981. 
The budget also provides a slight increase 
for the administration’s private sector jobs 
initiative and essentially maintains the 
1980 level of summer youth employment. 

I am again proposing to augment med- 
icaid with a child health assurance pro- 
gram effective by the end of 1982. This 
proposal, which the House of Represent- 
atives passed last year, would extend med- 
icaid coverage to an additional 2 million 
children and pregnant women. 

I am also proposing a number of 
changes in existing programs. For ex- 
ample, I am again proposing that retire- 
ment benefits for government employees 
be adjusted for inflation once, rather than 
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twice, a year. This change would make 
these adjustments comparable to those for 
social security and most private sector 
automatic adjustment practices. The Con- 
gress approved a similar administration 
initiative last year for the food stamp pro- 
gram. This proposal would save $1.1 bil- 
lion in 1982. 

Benefits that are adjusted by statute for 
inflation will comprise nearly one-third of 
total Federal spending in 1981. During 
the last year, my administration has been 
assessing whether these adjustments are 
fair and equitable. We have concluded 
that the Consumer Price Index has sev- 
eral deficiencies as a measure of the true 
cost of living, particularly because of the 
manner in which it represents housing 
costs. I am therefore proposing, in this 
budget, that future benefits be based on 
an alternative, more representative index. 
The alternative index is already calcu- 
lated and published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This proposal is designed 
to improve the technique of indexing 
these programs, not to reduce benefits. 
Therefore, no cost savings are assumed in 
the budget. 

The budget also includes legislation to 
make unemployment benefits more nearly 
uniform among the States and to coordi- 
nate benefits more precisely with unem- 
ployment rates. Although this proposal 
would save about $2 billion in 1982 under 
the unemployment rates being projected 
for this budget, a slightly higher rate of 
unemployment would trigger extended 
benefits nationally. In such a case, unem- 
ployment benefits would be very close to 
those under current law. Even with the 
projected change, under current economic 
projections $1.5 billion would be paid in 
1982 for extended benefits in States where 
the program is triggered. 

I remain committed to a national health 
plan that would assure basic and catas- 
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trophic medical coverage for all Ameri- 
cans, as well as for prenatal and infant 
care. An estimated 22 million Americans 
lack any private or public health insur- 
ance coverage. Another 60 million people 
lack adequate basic coverage or protec- 
tion against catastrophic medical ex- 
penses. Given the fact that adequate cost 
containment does not exist and the need 
for overall budgetary constraints, the 
budget does not include specific amounts 
for this plan. However, it is important that 
our Nation attempt to meet these needs 
and that the incentives in our health care 
system be restructured. A clear demon- 
stration of success in restraining medical 
care costs is an essential prerequisite to 
the enactment of a national health plan. 

My proposals to reform our welfare sys- 
tem should also be an enacted as soon as 
possible. Such a program is essential to 
ensuring that no American goes hungry 
or lacks a reasonable income, and to pro- 
vide needed fiscal relief to States, coun- 
ties, and cities. 


IMPROVING GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


This budget reinforces my commitment 
to use resources not only wisely, but effi- 
ciently. During my administration we 
have: 

* installed new Offices of Inspectors 
General in 15 major agencies to com- 
bat waste, fraud, and abuse; 

* carried out a major Government- 
wide reform of the civil service sys- 
tem; 


; 

* reorganized important areas of the 
Federal Government, particularly 
those concerned with education and 
energy; 

* reduced permanent Federal civilian 
employment by 45,000; 
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¢ achieved budgetary savings directly 
through improved cash manage- 
ment; and 

* reduced paperwork and established a 

paperwork budget. 

Such efforts to streamline the way the 
Government conducts its business are 
rarely dramatic. Improved efficiency is 
not the product of a simple sweeping re- 
form but, rather, of diligent, persistent 
attention to many aspects of Federal pro- 
gram management. 

One important aspect of improved 
management has been in the budget proc- 
ess itself. Zero-base budgeting is now an 
integral part of the decisionmaking sys- 
tem, providing a more systematic basis for 
making decisions. We have also instituted 
a 3-year budget planning horizon so that 
the longer range consequences of short- 
term budget decisions are fully considered 
and understood. 

In 1978 I made a major commitment 
to establish a system of controlling Fed- 
eral credit since, in the past, the very large 
Federal loan guarantee programs had 
largely escaped the discipline of the 
budget process. This system is now in 
place. 

I am gratified that the Congress has 
supported these efforts to improve budget 
control. Appropriations bills now include 
limits on many credit programs. The con- 
gressional budget resolutions place sig- 
nificantly greater emphasis on longer 
range budget trends and set overall credit 
targets. 

While the credit control system pro- 
vides a means of assessing and limiting 
Federal credit programs, I believe Federal 
credit programs have become unduly 
complex and pose an increasing threat to 
the effective and efficient operation of 
private capital markets. In particular, the 
Federal Financing Bank has become a 
major and rapidly growing source of off- 
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budget funds for direct loans to a wide 
range of borrowers. 

Therefore, I am recommending that a 
panel of outstanding financial and budget 
experts should be established to examine 
these issues. Such a panel should consider 
the treatment of credit activities in the 
budget, the adequacy of program admin- 
istration, uniform rules and procedures 
for Federal credit programs, the role of 
the Federal Financing Bank, and the re- 
lationship of tax-exempt financing to 
overall credit and tax policies. 


CoNCLUSION 


My budget recommendations reflect the 
major changes that have taken place in 
our country over recent decades. In 1950, 
social security and railroad retirement 
benefits accounted for less than 3% of 
budget outlays. Last year they accounted 
for more than one-fifth of the total. Man- 
datory outlays for entitlement programs, 
the levels of which are fixed by law, for 
interest on the public debt, and for pay- 
ments under binding contracts account 
for three-fourths of total budget outlays. 
Because so much of the budget is com- 
mitted under current law before either 
the President or the Congress begins the 
annual budget formulation process, con- 
trolling budget growth has been difficult, 
and the results uneven. It has been diffi- 
cult because benefit payments and other 
legal obligations have too often been 
spared from annual budget scrutiny. The 
results have been uneven because budget 
restraint has fallen disproportionately on 
programs subject to the annual appropri- 
ations process. 


My administration and the Congress 
began to redress this imbalance in the 
1981 budget. The Congress passed, and I 
signed into law, a reconciliation bill that 
for the first time was used as a mechanism 
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for changing a variety of entitlement and 
tax programs. I do not propose that we 
break faith with the American people by 
arbitrarily or unfairly reducing entitle- 
ment programs. However, these programs 
developed independently, and they should 
be made less duplicative, more consistent, 
and more equitable. The size of these pro- 
grams, and our need for budget restraint, 
requires that we address these problems. I 
urge the Congress to build upon last year’s 
experience and review all aspects of the 
budget with equal care. 

The allocation of one-fifth of our Na- 
tion’s resources through the Federal 
budget is a complex, difficult, and conten- 
tious process. Restraint on any program, 
small or large, is usually subject to heated 
debate. At a time when there is broad 
consensus that the size of the Federal 
budget is too large, we can no longer—as 
individuals or groups—make special pleas 
for exceptions to budget discipline. Too 
often we have taken the attitude that in- 
dividual benefits or particular programs or 
specific tax measures are not large enough 
to require restraint. Too often we have 
taken the attitude that there must be al- 
ternative sources for reductions in pro- 
grams that benefit our particular group. 
This attitude is in part responsible for the 
rapid budget growth we have experi- 
enced—and can no longer afford. 

Given our Nation’s needs and our eco- 
nomic constraints, my recommendations 
meet the fundamental demands of our so- 
ciety: a strong defense, adequate protec- 
tion for the poor and the disadvantaged, 
support for our free enterprise economy, 
and investment in the Nation’s future. 

Jummy CarTER 
January 15, 1981. 
NOTE: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Budget of the United States 


Government, Fiscal Year 1982” (Government 
Printing Office, 638 pages). 
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Export of Banned or Significantly 
Restricted Substances 
Executive Order 12264. January 15, 1981 


On FEpERAL Poticy REGARDING THE 
Export OF BANNED OR SIGNIFICANTLY 
RESTRICTED SUBSTANCES 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to further 
the foreign policy interests of the United 
States and to provide for effective and 
responsible implementation of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2401 et. seg.) and other statutes in- 
sofar as they relate to the export of banned 
or significantly restricted substances, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 


1-1. Scope of the Order 

1-101. For the purposes of this Order, 
the term “banned or significantly re- 
stricted substance” means: 

(a) a food or class of food which 

(1) is adulterated, as defined by rules 
or orders issued under Sec. 402(a) or (c) 
(21 U.S.C. 342(a) or (c)), or 


(2) is in violation of emergency permit 
controls issued under Sec. 404 (21 U.S.C. 
344) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; 


(b) a drug which is 

(1) adulterated, as defined by rules or 
orders issued under Sec. 501(a), (b), (c), 
or (d) (21 U.S.C. 351(a), (b), (c), or 
(d)), 

(2) misbranded, as defined by rules or 
orders issued under Sec. 502(j) (21 
U.S.C. 352(j)) or 

(3) a new drug or new animal drug for 
which an approval is not in effect under 
Sec. 505 (21 U.S.C. 355) or Sec. 512 (21 
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U.S.C. 360), respectively, 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; 

(c) an antibiotic drug which has not 
been certified under Sec. 507 (21 U.S.C. 
357) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act; 

(d) a drug containing insulin which has 
not been certified under Sec. 506 (21 
U.S.C. 356) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act; 

(e) a device which 

(1) is adulterated, as defined by rules 
or orders issued under Sec. 501(a) (21 
U.S.C. 351(a)), 

(2) is misbranded, as defined by rules 
or orders issued under Sec. 502(j) (21 
U.S.C. 352(j)), 

(3) does not conform with a perform- 
ance standard issued under Sec. 514 (21 
U.S.C. 360d) , 

(4) has not received premarket ap- 
proval under Sec. 515 (21 U.S.C. 360e), 
or 

(5) is banned under Sec. 516 (21 
U.S.C. 3606) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; 

(f) a cosmetic which is adulterated, as 
defined by rules or orders issued under 
Sec. 601 (21 U.S.C. 361) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; 

(g) a food additive or color additive 
which is deemed unsafe within the mean- 
ing of Sec. 409 (21 U.S.C. 348) or Sec. 
706 (21 U.S.C. 376), respectively, of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; 


(h) a biological product which has 
been propagated or manufactured and 
prepared at an establishment which does 
not hold a license as required by Sec. 351 
(42 U.S.C. 262) of the Public Health 
Service Act; 


(i) an electronic product which does 
not comply with a performance standard 
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issued under Sec. 358 (42 U.S.C. 263f) of 
the Public Health Service Act; 

(j) a consumer product which 

(1) does not comply with a consumer 
product safety standard adopted under 
Secs. 7 and 9 (15 U.S.C. 2056 and 2058) 
other than one relating solely to labeling, 

(2) has been declared to be a banned 
hazardous product under Secs. 8 and 9 
(15 U.S.C. 2057 and 2058), 

(3) presents a substantial product haz- 
ard under Sec. 15 (15 U.S.C. 2064), or 

(4) is an imminently hazardous con- 
sumer product under Sec. 12 (15 U.S.C. 
2061) 
of the Consumer Product Safety Act; 

(k) a fabric, related material, or prod- 
uct which does not comply with a flam- 
mability standard (other than one relat- 
ing to labeling) adopted under Sec. 4 (15 
U.S.C. 1193) of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act; 

(1) a product which is a banned haz- 
ardous substance (including a children’s 
article) under Secs. 2 and 3 (15 U.S.C. 
1261 and 1262) of the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Act; 

(m)(1) a pesticide which, on the basis 
of potential risks to human health or 
safety or to the environment, 

(A) has been denied registration for 
all or most significant uses under Sec. 3 
(c) (6) (7 U.S.C. 136a(c) (6) ), 

(B) has been classified for restricted 
use under Sec. 3(d)(1)(C) (7 U.S.C. 
136a(d) (1) (C)), 

(C) has had its registration cancelled 
or suspended for all or most significant 
uses under Sec. 6 (7 U.S.C. 136d), 

(D) has been proceeded against and 
seized under Sec. 13(b)(3) (7 U.S.C. 
136k), or 

(E) has not had its registration can- 


celled, but requires an acknowledgement 
statement under Sec. 17(a) (2) (7 U.S.C. 
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1360(a)(2)) of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, or 

(2) a pesticide chemical for which a 
tolerance has been denied or repealed 
under Sec. 408 (21 U.S.C. 346(a) ) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; 
and 

(n) a chemical substance or mixture 

(1) which is subject to an order or in- 
junction issued under Sec. 5(f)(3) (15 
U.S.C. 2604(f) (3) ), 

(2) which is subject to a requirement 
issued under Sec. 6(a)(1), 6(a)(2), 6 
(a) (5), or 6(a) (7) (15 U.S.C. 2605(a) 
(1), 2605(a) (2), 2605(a) (5), or 2605 
(a)(7)) or 

(3) for which a civil action has been 
brought and relief granted under Sec. 7 
(15 U.S.C. 2606) 
of the Toxic Substances Control Act. 

1-102. Each agency that is responsible 
for the administration of a statute or stat- 
utory provision referenced in Subsection 
1-101 shall compile and, within 90 days 
after the issuance of this Order, shall pub- 
lish in the FeperaL REGISTER a list of 
those substances within its jurisdiction 
that are banned or significantly restricted 
substances as defined by Subsection 1-101. 
Each agency shall revise the list of banned 
or significantly restricted substances within 
its jurisdiction as necessary to reflect new 
regulatory actions by the agency. 


1-2. Regularization of Notification Proce- 
dures 


1-201. Each agency that is required by 
statute to notify, or to be apprised of noti- 
fications to, foreign countries regarding 
exports of banned or significantly re- 
stricted substances to those countries shall 
adhere, to the extent not inconsistent with 
applicable law, to the following proce- 
dures: 

(a) Each agency shall promptly pro- 
vide to the Department of State such in- 
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formation regarding an export of banned 
or significantly restricted substances to a 
foreign government as is required by stat- 
ute or agency regulation to be forwarded 
to the foreign government, either by the 
agency or by another party required to 
apprise the agency of its notification, and 
by the notification forms and procedures 
to be established by the Department of 
State pursuant to Subsection 1—201(b). 
As soon as feasible after the receipt of the 
required information from an agency, the 
Department of State shall transmit the 
information to the government of the for- 
eign country to which the banned or sig- 
nificantly restricted substance is to be 
exported. 

(b) the Department of State shall con- 
sult with affected agencies regarding the 
format and content appropriate for re- 
quired notifications to foreign govern- 
ments and shall establish, within 90 days 
after the issuance of this Order, notifica- 
tion forms and procedures. At a minimum, 
the following information shall be trans- 
mitted to foreign governments regarding 
banned or significantly restricted sub- 
stances to be exported to them from the 
United States: 

(1) the name of the substance to be 
exported ; 

(2) a concise summary of the agency’s 
regulatory actions regarding that sub- 
stance, including the statutory authority 
for such actions and the timetable for any 
further actions that are planned; and, 

(3) a concise summary of the potential 
risks to human health or safety or to the 
environment that are the grounds for the 
agency’s actions. 

In addition, to the extent deemed ap- 
propriate by the agency with jurisdiction 
over the banned or significantly restricted 
substance to be exported, copies of addi- 
tional documents may be forwarded to a 
foreign government, either at the same 
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time as or subsequent to the required no- 
tification, to assist the foreign government 
in its assessment of the nature and extent 
of the risks associated with the substance. 

(c) With respect to each required no- 
tification regarding an export of a banned 
or significantly restricted substance, each 
agency shall identify for the Department 
of State the persons or offices within that 
agency to be contacted in the event that 
the foreign government receiving the no- 
tification wishes to obtain through the 
Department of State additional informa- 
tion regarding the risks of, or regulatory 
actions taken with respect to, the banned 
or significantly restricted substance that 
is the subject of the notification. 

(d) When it is required by statute or 
agency regulation that a foreign govern- 
ment acknowledge that it has received 
notification of an export of banned or 
significantly restricted substances, express 
approval of the export, or make any other 
type of response to notification, the no- 
tification shall advise the foreign govern- 
ment that its response should be directed 
to the Department of State for transmit- 
tal to the agency. 

1-202. The procedures established by 
Subsection 1-201 shall not preclude an 
agency from contacting a foreign govern- 
ment directly regarding the export of 
banned or significantly restricted sub- 
stances to that country, providing that 
such contacts are supplementary to, 
rather than substitutes for, adherence to 
the procedures established by Subsection 
1-201. 

1-203. Each United States embassy 
shall maintain on file, for a period of one 
year after transmission, copies of the no- 
tifications transmitted through the De- 
partment of State to the government of 
the foreign country in which the embassy 
is located, as well as lists of United States 
agency contact points sent to the Depart- 
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ment of State in connection with those 
notifications. 


1-3. Export Control Procedures 


1-301. It is the intent of this Order to 
rely primarily on the notification proce- 
dures, annual report, and participation in 
international efforts provided for in Sec- 
tions 1-2, 1-4, and 1-5, respectively, in 
implementing the Order, and to resort to 
the imposition of export controls only in 
a very few instances. Specifically, export 
controls should be limited to extremely 
hazardous substances, as determined by 
the agency primarily responsible for reg- 
ulating a substance on the basis of the 
record compiled in connection with reg- 
ulatory action taken by that agency con- 
cerning that substance— 

(a) which represent a_ substantial 
threat to human health or safety or to the 
environment, 

(b) the export of which would cause 
clear and significant harm to the foreign 
policy interests of the United States, and 

(c) for which export licenses would be 
granted only in exceptional cases. 

Export controls shall not be applied to 
substances specified in Sections 1-101 (b) 
(3), 1-101 (e) (4), and 1-101(m) (1) (E) 
of this Order. Nor shall export controls be 
applied to “medicine or medical supplies,” 
which are excluded from such controls by 
Section 6(f) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2405(f) ). 
For the purposes of this Order the phrase 
“medicine or medical supplies” shall be 
construed so as to permit consideration for 
inclusion on the Commodity Control List 
of drugs and devices within the categories 
specified in Subsection 1-101(b-e) and 
representing a substantial threat to hu- 
man health or safety or to the environ- 
ment. Wherever practicable, export con- 
trols should be no more restrictive than 
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the controls applicable to domestic com- 
merce and use. 

1-302. Within 90 days after the issu- 
ance of this Order, the Department of 
Commerce shall develop for interagency 
review proposed regulations to govern its 
consideration of applications for licenses 
to export banned or significantly restricted 
substances included on the Commodity 
Control List. Within 120 days after the is- 
suance of this Order, the Department of 
Commerce shall publish the proposed 
regulations in the FeperaL RecIsTER for 
public comment. 

1-303. In accord with its statutory role 
under the Export Administration Act, 
and consistent with the policy and stand- 
ards enunciated in Subsection 1-301, the 
Department of State shall identify, subject 
to the concurrence of the Department of 
Commerce, candidates for inclusion on the 
Commodity Control List. If the Depart- 
ment of State and Department of Com- 
merce are unable to agree on the inclusion 
on the Commodity Control List of a par- 
ticural substance, the matter shall be re- 
ferred to the President. 

1-304. In order to assist the Depart- 
ment of State in the development of its 
advice to the Department of Commerce 
under subsection 1-303, there is hereby es- 
tablished an interagency task force, to be 
chaired by the Department of State. The 
task force shall consist of representatives 
of the following agencies: 

(a) Department of State. 

(b) Department of Commerce. 

(c) Environmental Protection Agency. 

(d) Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. 

(e) Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission. 

(f) Office of the U.S. Special Trade 


Representative. 
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The Department of State, as chair of 
the task force, may invite representatives 
of non-member agencies to participate 
from time to time in the functions of the 
task force. The task force shall provide 
technical advice to the Department of 
State as to which substances should be 
considered candidates for inclusion on the 
Commodity Control List. The task force 
shall endeavor to reach consensus on its 
advice, consistent with the policy and 
standards enunciated in Subsection 1—301. 

1-305. To the extent possible, within 
the limits of available information and 
consistent with the policy and standards 
enunciated in Subsection 1-301, the task 
force shall consider, with respect to each 
banned or significantly restricted sub- 
stance that is proposed for inclusion on 
the Commodity Control List by a member 
of the task force: 

(a) the type, extent, and severity of the 
potential detrimental effects of the sub- 
stance; 

(b) the likelihood of the effects; 

(c) the duration of the effects; 

(d) the ability of foreign countries to 
avoid or mitigate the effects; 

(e) the availability of the substance 
from sources other than the United 
States ; 

(f) the availability of other substances 
or methods that would serve the same pur- 
poses as the substance; and, 

(g) the importance of the beneficial 
uses of the substances. 

1-306. Before deciding whether to 
grant a validated license for the export of 
any banned or significantly restricted sub- 
stance that is included on the Commodity 
Control List, the Department of Com- 
merce shall consult with the Department 
of State, the agency with domestic regu- 
latory authority, and any other agency 
deemed relevant by the Department of 
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Commerce. Such consultation by the De- 
partment of Commerce is necessary with- 
in the meaning of Section 10(a) (3) of 
the Export Administration Act of 1979 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2409(a) (3) ). The De- 
partment of State shall not recommend 
issuing a license unless (1) it has deter- 
mined that the export would not cause 
clear and significant harm to the foreign 
policy interests of the United States and 
(2) after appropriate consultations, it has 
received no objections to the export from 
the government of the foreign country to 
which the banned or significantly re- 
stricted substance is to be exported. The 
findings and recommendations of the De- 
partment of State shall be conveyed in 
writing to the Department of Commerce. 

1-307. Except to the extent supple- 
mented or further detailed by this Order, 
the procedures established by the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2401 et. seq.), including required 
consultations with industry, shall be fol- 
lowed in all their particulars in the uti- 
lization of export control authority on for- 
eign policy grounds with respect to 
banned or significantly restricted sub- 
stances. 


1-4. Annual 
Actions 


1-401. The Regulatory Council shall 
compile each year a report that 


(a) summarizes all final regulatory ac- 
tions of the types described in Subsection 
1-101 that were taken by Federal agen- 
cies by the end of the previous calendar 
year, including those antedating that cal- 
endar year but continuing in force, and 
that are of significant international 
interest; 
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(b) summarizes all proposed regula- 
tory actions of the types described in 
Subsection 1-101 that were pending be- 
fore agencies at the end of the previous 
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calendar year and that are of significant 
international interest; 

(c) indicates generally what additional 
information is available with respect to 
each of the final or proposed regulatory 
actions listed and how such information 
may be obtained ; and 

(d) contains such information as the 
Council, in consultation with affected 
agencies, determines is appropriate to in- 
clude regarding substances the use of 
which in the United States is not generally 
banned but, on the basis of potential risks 
to human health or safety or to the en- 
vironment, is subject to maximum expo- 
sure levels or other restrictions or condi- 
tions. 


1-402. Each agency shall provide to the 
Regulatory Council the information nec- 
essary for the preparation of the annual 
report on regulatory actions. The Regu- 
latory Council shall establish, after con- 
sultation with affected agencies and 
within 90 days after the issuance of this 
Order, a standard format and timetable 
f~r the submission of information by the 
agencies. 

1-403. The Regulatory Council shall 
publish the report required by subsec- 
tion 1-401 in the Feperat RecisTer by 
March 1 of each year, and the Depart- 
ment of State shall distribute copies of 
the report to foreign countries and to 
appropriate public and private interna- 
tional organizations as soon as feasible 
after its publication. 


1-5. Participation in International Efforts 


1-501. The Department of State, and 
other agencies and officials of the United 
States government in consultation with 
the Department of State, shall encourage 
and participate actively in international 
efforts to develop improved worldwide 
hazard alert systems, export notification 
programs, uniform hazard labeling, and 
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other common standards and practices 
with respect to the export of banned or 
significantly restricted substances. 


1-6. Evaluation 


1-601. The Council on Environmental 
Quality, the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce, in consulta- 
tion with agencies affected by this Order, 
shall submit to the President 18 months 
after the effective date of the Order and 
annually thereafter, a report summariz- 
ing U.S. agency activities pursuant to the 
Order, evaluating the effectiveness of the 
Order, and making any recommendations 
that are deemed appropriate. 


1-7. Trade Secret Protection 


1-701. Trade secrets or other confi- 
dential commercial or financial informa- 
tion that pertain to a banned or signifi- 
cantly restricted substance to be exported 
shall not be forwarded to a foreign gov- 
ernment in the notifications or other doc- 
uments prepared pursuant to this Order 
unless authorized or required by existing 
law. 

Jmmmy Carter 
White House, 
January 15, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:24 p.m., January 15, 1981] 


Export of Banned or Significantly 
Restricted Substances 


Statement on Signing Executive Order 12264. 
January 15, 1981 


I have signed today an Executive order 
which establishes a comprehensive Fed- 
eral policy on the export of hazardous 
products and substances that have been 
banned or significantly restricted for use 
in the United States. 
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The order builds upon laws that al- 
ready exist and regulatory action already 
taken by Federal agencies. It makes our 
present controls over the export of banned 
substances more consistent and more ef- 
fective. It emphasizes to other countries 
that the United States is a responsible 
trading partner and that they can trust 
goods bearing the label “Made in U.S.A.” 
It establishes U.S. leadership in address- 
ing the problems associated with the ex- 
port of dangerous substances. At the same 
time, it protects our legitimate and im- 
portant interests in international trade. 

The central idea of the policy I am an- 
nouncing today is full disclosure of in- 
formation to our trading partners. A num- 
ber of laws already require that we notify 
foreign countries when substances banned 
or significantly restricted for use at home 
are exported. My order improves these 
notifications. It will clarify for other 
countries the reasons why the substances 
in question are banned or strictly con- 
trolled in the United States and will help 
them judge for themselves whether they 
wish to allow the substances to enter and 
be used in their countries. We will also be 
publishing an annual summary of U.S. 
regulatory activities of international in- 
terest, which can serve as an international 
“hazard alert.” 

I am also directing the State Depart- 
ment and other Federal agencies to en- 
courage greater international cooperation 
in controlling trade in banned substances. 
We will take an active part in efforts to 
develop common standards and practices 
and to improve world hazard alert sys- 
tems, export notification programs, and 
uniform hazard labeling. 

Finally, the order establishes a mech- 
anism for imposing export controls, in a 
few limited circumstances, on exception- 
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ally hazardous banned or significantly re- 
stricted substances. The order relies on 
existing authority under the Export Ad- 
ministration Act and the regulatory record 
that led to the banning or significant re- 
striction of these substances. It will re- 
quire export licenses for those few ex- 
tremely hazardous substances that: (1) 
represent a substantial threat to human 
health or safety or to the environment; 
(2) the export of which would cause clear 
and significant harm to the foreign policy 
interests of the United States; and (3) 
for which export licenses would be granted 
only in exceptional cases. I intend that the 
strictest interpretation be applied to these 
standards. 

The Executive order is based upon a 
2Ye-year study by a working group com- 
posed of 22 Federal agencies. The group 
was chaired by Esther Peterson, my Spe- 
cial Assistant for Consumer Affairs, and 
cochaired by Robert Harris, member of 
the Council on Environmental Quality. In 
developing the policy, the working group 
consulted extensively with representatives 
of industry, labor, and citizen organiza- 
tions. 

The policy gives special attention to the 
need to foster the sale of American-made 
products abroad. Available evidence sug- 
gests that the volume of U.S. trade in 
banned substances is not large. Yet, even 
a very few incidents of harm to foreign 
citizens or the environment can seriously 
damage our foreign policy interests and 
our long-term trading interests. 

As international merchants, we have an 
obligation not to export to unsuspecting 
nations products which we ourselves 
would not allow in our own country. This 
Executive order will help us meet this 
obligation. 
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Federal Consumer Programs 
Executive Order 12265. January 15, 1981 


PROVIDING FOR ENHANCEMENT AND Co- 
ORDINATION OF FEDERAL CONSUMER 
PROGRAMS 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to enlarge 
the membership of the Consumer Affairs 
Council from twelve to twenty-four, Sec- 
tion 1-102 of Executive Order No. 12160 
of September 26, 1979, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“1-102. The Council shall consist of 
representatives of the following agencies 
and such other officers or employees of the 
United States as the President may desig- 
nate as members: 

(a) Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Department of Commerce. 

(c ) Department of Defense. 

(d) Department of Energy. 

(e) Department of Health and Human 

Services. 

(f) Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. 

g) Department of the Interior. 

h) Department of Justice. 

i) Department of Labor. 

j) Department of State. 

k) Department of Transportation. 

1) Department of the Treasury. 

m) ACTION Agency. 

n) Administrative Conference of the 
United States. 

(0) Community Services Administra- 

tion. 


( 
( 
( 
(j) 
(k) 
( 
( 
( 


(p) Department of Education. 
(q) Environmental Protection Agency. 
r 


(r) Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 
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(s) Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. 

(t) General Services Administration. 

(u) Small Business Administration. 

(v) Tennessee Valley Authority. 

(w) Veterans Administration. 

(x) Commission on Civil Rights is in- 

vited to participate. 

Each agency on the Council shall be 
represented by the head of the agency or 
by a senior-level official designated by the 
head of the agency.”. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 15, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:25 p.m., January 15, 1981] 


Food Security Wheat Reserve 
Executive Order 12266. January 15, 1981 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 302(a) of the Food Security 
Wheat Reserve Act of 1980 (Title IIT of 
the Agricultural Act of 1980 (Public Law 
96-494) ), it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1-101. There is hereby established a 
Food Security Wheat Reserve composed 
of a reserve stock of wheat, which shall 
not exceed four million metric tons. 

1-102. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
responsible for designating, in accordance 
with Section 302 of the Food Security 
Wheat Reserve Act of 1980, the specific 
reserve stocks of wheat which shal! com- 
prise the Food Security Wheat Reserve. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 15, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:26 p.m., January 15, 1981] 
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Generalized System of 
Preferences 
Executive Order 12267. January 15, 1981 


AMENDING THE GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF 
PREFERENCES 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States of America, including 
Title V and Section 604 of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2461 et 
seq.; 19 U.S.C. 2483), and in order (1) 
to provide for the continuation, to the 
greatest extent possible, of preferential 
treatment under the Generalized System 
of Preferences (GSP) for articles which 
are currently eligible for such treatment 
from countries designated as beneficiary 
developing countries, notwithstanding the 
changes to the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202) 
which have resulted from the recent en- 
actment of legislation, (2) to remove cer- 
tain items from preferential treatment, 
(3) to make technical corrections to Exec- 
utive Order No. 11888, of November 24, 
1975, as amended, and (4) to make con- 
forming modifications to the TSUS, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 


1-101. The Tariff Schedules of the 
United States are modified by amending 
the article description for item 652.97 by 
adding “and parts thereof” to the present 
article description therefor. 


1-102. Annex II of Executive Order 
No. 11888 of November 24, 1975, as 
amended, listing articles that are eligible 
for benefits of the GSP when imported 
from any designated beneficiary country 
is further amended as provided in the 
Annex to this Order. 
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1-103. Annex III of Executive Order 
No. 11888, as amended, listing articles 
that are eligible for benefits of the GSP 
when imported from all designated bene- 
ficiary countries except those specified in 
General Headnote 3(c) (iii) of the TSUS, 
is further amended by deleting items 
176.17 and 520.35 therefrom. 


1-104. General Headnote 3(c) (iii) of 
the TSUS, listing articles that are eligi- 
ble for benefits of the GSP except when 
imported from the beneficiary countries 
listed opposite those articles, is amended 
by deleting therefrom the following: 


Philippines 
Thailand”. 


1-105. The amendments made with 
respect to items 470.15, 470.18, 470.25, 
470.55, 708.51, 708.52, and 725.38 by 
Section 1-102 of this Order shall be ef- 
fective as to articles that are both (1) 
imported on or after January 1, 1976, and 
(2) entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption, on or after Octo- 
ber 17, 1980, and as to which the liqui- 
dations of the entries or withdrawals 
have not become final and conclusive un- 
der Section 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1514). 

1-106. The amendments made with re- 
spect to items 407.15, 407.16, and 408.31 
by Section 1-102 of this Order shall be 
effective as to articles that are both (1) 
imported on or after January 1, 1976, 
and (2) entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, on or after 
December 2, 1980, and as to which the 
liquidations of the entries or withdrawals 
have not become final and conclusive un- 
der Section 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1514). 

1-107. The amendments made by this 
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Order, with the exception of those listed 
in Sections 1-105 and 1-106 shall be ef- 
fective as to articles that are both (1) 
imported on or after January 1, 1976 and 
(2) entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption, on or after Jan- 
uary 16, 1981. 
Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 15, 1981. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:27 p.m., January 15, 1981] 


NOTE: The annex is printed in the FepERAL 
RecisTer of January 17, 1981. 


Hostage Relief Act of 1980 
Executive Order 12268. January 15, 1981 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States of America, including 
the Hostage Relief Act of 1980 (Public 
Law 96-449 ; 94 Stat. 1967; 5 U.S.C. 5561 
note) and Section 301 of Title 3 of the 
United States Code, and in order to pro- 
vide for the implementation of that Act, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1-101. The functions vested in the 
President by Sections 103, 104, 105 and 
301 of the Hostage Relief Act of 1980 (5 
U.S.C. 5561 note) are delegated to the 
Secretary of State. 

1-102. The Secretary of State shall con- 
sult with the heads of appropriate Execu- 
tive agencies in carrying out the functions 
in Sections 103, 104, and 105 of the Act. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 15, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:28 p.m., January 15, 1981] 
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President’s Committee on 
Small Business Policy 
Executive Order 12269. January 15, 1981 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to estab- 
lish, in accord with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
App. I), an advisory committee on the 
recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Small Business, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

1-101. There is established a Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Small Business 
Policy which shall be composed of seven 
members appointed by the President. 

1-102. The Committee shall advise the 
President, through the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, on 
appropriate responses to the recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference on 
Small Business. 

1-103. The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall provide the 
Committee with such administrative serv- 
ices and support as may be necessary. 

1-104. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other Executive Order, the func- 
tions of the President under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App. 
I), except that of reporting annually to 
the Congress, which are applicable to the 
Committee, shall be performed by the 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in accordance with guide- 
lines and procedures established by the 
Administrator of General Services. 

1-105. The Committee shall terminate 
on December 31, 1982, unless sooner 
extended. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 15, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:29 p.m., January 15, 1981] 
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President’s Council on Spinal 
Cord Injury 
Executive Order 12270. January 15, 1981 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to estab- 
lish, in accord with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
App. I), an advisory committee on spinal 
cord injury, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

1-101. There is established a Presi- 
dent’s Council on Spinal Cord Injury 
which shall be composed of twelve mem- 
bers appointed by the President. 

1-102. The Committee shall advise the 
President, through the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, on appropriate responses to the 
goals of prevention, diagnosis, treatment, 
and reversal of spinal cord injury. 

1-103. The Secretary of Education 
shall provide the Council with such ad- 
ministrative services and support as may 
be necessary. 

1-104. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other Executive Order, the func- 
tions of the President under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App. 
I), except that of reporting annually to 
the Congress, which are applicable to the 
Council, shall be performed by the Sec- 
retary of Education in accordance with 
guidelines and procedures established by 
the Administrator of General Services. 

1-105. The Committee shall terminate 
on December 31, 1981, unless sooner ex- 
tended. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 15, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:30 p.m., January 15, 1981] 
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Continuance of Certain Federal 
Advisory Committees 
Executive Order 12271. January 15, 1981 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States of America, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. App. I), and in order to correct 
typographical errors, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

1-101. So much of Section 1—101(h) 
of Executive Order No. 12258 (relating 
to the President’s Advisory Committee 
for Women) that reads “Executive Order 
No. 12050” is corrected to read “Execu- 
tive Order No. 12135”. 

1-102. So much of Section 1-101(0) of 
Executive Order No. 12258 (relating to 
the Federal Advisory Council on Occu- 
pational Safety and Health) that reads 
“Executive Order No. 12195” is cor- 
rected to read “Exectuive Order No. 
12196”. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 15, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:31 p.m., January 15, 1981] 


American Heart Month, 1981 
Proclamation 4816. January 15, 1981 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Diseases of the heart and blood vessels 
afflict 40 million Americans, cause 950,000 
deaths annually, and cost the Nation 
more than $60 billion each year in lost 
wages and productivity and in direct costs 
of medical care. 
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Cardiovascular diseases, still our Na- 
tion’s leading cause of death, have been 
the target of a continuing national effort 
since 1948. Leading this assault on illness, 
disability, and premature death are the 
American Heart Association, a private 
health organization supported by individ- 
ual contributions, and the National Heart, 
Lung and Blood Institute, part of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, a Federal 
agency supported by tax dollars. For more 
than 30 years, the two organizations have 
worked closely together conducting and 
supporting research, training, education 
and community service directed against 
heart diseases. In that joint effort, they 
have enlisted the cooperation and re- 
sources of numerous organizations and 
agencies—both public and private. 

Diseases of the heart and blood vessels 
remain the number one killer in the 
United States, but we have made substan- 
tial and heartening progress toward re- 
ducing the devastating toll. Deaths from 
coronary heart disease have declined by 
25 percent during the past decade. Deaths 
from stroke have declined by 37 percent 
during the same period. These dramatic 
declines are a significant factor in the 
marked increase over the past decade in 
life expectancy for all Americans. 

We have developed a much better 
understanding of the disease process and 
in the detection and treatment of cardio- 
vascular disease. As a people, we have 
improved our overall health practices. For 
example, there has been a sharp drop in 
cigarette smoking among middle-aged 
men who are at the highest risk of heart 
attack. There has been much progress in 
the control of high blood pressure which 
is the major cause of stroke and gratify- 
ing and productive changes in our ap- 
proach to diet and physical fitness. 

We still have a long way to go before 
diseases of the heart and blood vessels are 
brought under control or eliminated as a 
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major cause of suffering and premature 
death. In recognition of the seriousness of 
this menace to the Nation’s health and 
well-being, and to encourage the consoli- 
dation and extension of our efforts against 
cardiovascular disease, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved December 30, 
1963 (77 Stat. 843; 36 U.S.C. 169b) has 
requested the President to issue annually 
a proclamation designating February as 
American Heart Month. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the month of Febru- 
ary 1981, as American Heart Month. I 
invite the Governors of the States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the offi- 
cials of other areas subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, and the 
American people, to join with me in re- 
affirming our commitment to the fight 
against cardiovascular disease. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this fifteenth day of 
Tanuary, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and eighty-one, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundredth and fifth. 


Jmmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:40 a.m., January 16, 1981] 


United States-Federal Republic of 
Germany Convention on 
Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. January 15, 1981 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, the Conven- 
tion between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Federal Republic of Germany 
for the Avoidance of Double Taxation and 
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the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with 
Respect to Taxes on Estates, Inheritances 
and Gifts (the Convention), signed at 
Bonn on December 3, 1980. For the in- 
formation of the Senate, I also transmit 
the report of the Department of State with 
respect to the Convention. 

The Convention is the first of its kind 
to be negotiated between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. It will apply, in the United States, 
to the Federal estate tax, the Federal gift 
tax, and the Federal tax on generation- 
skipping transfers, and in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, to the inheritance 
and gift tax. 

In general, the Convention is similar to 
the estate and gift tax convention with the 
United Kingdom, which entered into 
force on November 11, 1979, and to the 
United States estate and gift tax con- 
vention with France, which entered into 
force on October 1, 1980. 

The principle underlying the Conven- 
tion is that the country of domicile may 
tax the estate and gifts of a decedent or 
donor on a worldwide basis, but must 
credit tax paid to the other State with 
respect to certain types of property lo- 
cated therein. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Con- 
vention and give advice and consent to its 
ratification. 

Jmmmy CartTER 
The White House, 
January 15, 1981. 


Anniversary of the Birth of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Statement by the President. 
January 15, 1981 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., was not 
only an eloquent spokesman for the 
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American civil rights movement, and for 
human rights everywhere. He went the 
difficult second mile and took the risk of 
living what he believed, of facing the 
snarling dogs and men with clubs and fire- 
hoses armed only with the spirit of free- 
dom and love. Looking squarely in the eye 
of hatred and fear he retained his “abid- 
ing faith in America and an audacious 
faith in the future of mankind.” 

He warned us of the evils of the racism 
he endured each day, but also of the un- 
seen threat of nuclear destruction, re- 
minding us always that the God he served 
had something better for us if we would 
but listen. “Unarmed truth and uncon- 
ditional love will have the final word in 
reality,” he assured us. “Right temporarily 
defeated is stronger than evil triumphant.” 

On this 52d anniversary of his birth, 
when containing the dangers of nuclear 
weapons and securing the fundamental 
human rights of people throughout the 
world are still unmet goals, we all need 
his message of nonviolence, of love in ac- 
tion. I commend the efforts of Coretta 
Scott King to continue his work through 
the Martin Luther King, Jr. Center for 
Social Change. 

As we honor his memory this year, may 
we as a nation at last take hold of the 
treasured birthright he sought to hand 
down to us—of brotherhood and freedom. 
peace and love for all people. 


Mississippi River Commission 


Nomination of Maj. Gen. William Edgar Read 
To Be a Member and President. 
January 15, 1981 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Maj. Gen. William Edgar 
Read to be a member and President of 
the Mississippi River Commission. 
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Read is division engineer of the United 
States Army Engineer Divison, Lower 
Mississippi Valley. 


Budget Rescissions and 
Deferrals 


Message to the Congress. January 15, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith propose 
33 new rescissions of budget authority 
previously provided by the Congress, to- 
talling $1,142.4 million. In addition, I 
am reporting 15 new deferrals totalling 
$1,429.9 million and revisions to three 
previously-reported deferrals totalling 
$4.4 million. 


The rescission proposals affect pro- 
grams of the Departments of Commerce, 
Education, Energy, Health and Human 
Services, and Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment as well as the Community Serv- 
ices Administration, the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Review Commission, 
the Federal payment to the Postal Serv- 
ice Fund, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The deferrals affect programs of 
the Departments of Commerce, Defense, 
Energy, Interior, Justice, Labor, and 
State, as well as the intelligence commu- 
nity staff, the National Consumer Coop- 
erative Bank, the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation, and the Small 
Business Administration. 


The details of each rescission proposal 
and deferral are contained in the at- 
tached reports. 


Jrmmy Carter 
The White House, 
January 15, 1981. 
NOTE: The attachments detailing the budget 


rescissions and deferrals are printed in the 
Feperat RecisTer of January 21, 1981. 
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President’s Commission for a 
National Agenda for the 
Eighties 


Remarks on Receiving the Commission’s Final 
Report. January 16, 1981 


CuammMan McGr. Mr. President, I 
have with me your Commission on a Na- 
tional Agenda for the Eighties. And it is 
my very great honor to be able to present 
to you on behalf of the Commission the 
first copy of our final report. But I’d like 
to say a word or two to you first if I may, 
sir. 

THE PresivENT. Please do, yes. 

CHamrMAN McGmr. The final report 
will be complemented by the reports of 
nine study panels into which we orga- 
nized ourselves to carry out the broad 
tasks that you gave to us. Taken together, 
they amount to about 1,200 pages of 
print, about 5,000 hours of study, discus- 
sion, decisionmaking on the part of 45 
commissioners and all of it accomplished 
in less than 14 months. The only report 
to have been reviewed by the entire Com- 
mission is the report that I’m giving you 
this morning. The panel reports were 
signed only by the commissioners who 
carried on the special work of each panel, 
and that would be sometimes six, some- 
times nine commissioners together with 
appropriate staff. Accordingly, some of 
the recommendations of the panels ap- 
pear in the final report. Others appear 
in altered form. And others don’t appear 
at all. But, in general, the work proceeded 
in an atmosphere of harmony. 

There are no simple nostrums. There 
are no magic formulas that will revitalize 
the American economy, achieve energy 
independence, or lubricate our political 
processes. We see a decade of hard deci- 
sions and rather crushing burdens for our 
political leaders, But the outlook of the 
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Commission is not a grim one. We believe 
that we have identified a mix of policies 
which has a good prospect of seeing us 
through the eighties safely. We do not 
anticipate that they would be broadly ac- 
ceptable to all. We don’t believe they’re 
entirely acceptable to you, sir. But we do 
feel that they form a basis for public de- 
bate that is likely to be an effective way 
to project the Commission’s work into the 
future. 

I'd like to say a few words of acknowl- 
edgement, sir. I owe a great debt to my 
colleagues, the commissioners. They pro- 
duced an atmosphere in which we were 
able to address all of our differences—and 
they were legion—and to resolve most of 
them in a cordial way. We carried on our 
sensitive work during an election year 
without a single embarrassing headline, 
for which I think we all owe these men 
and women a debt, because that is the 
highest level of responsibility. 

We owe a particular debt to the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Commission, the 
chairpersons of the study panels. The 
final draft of our report is largely the 
work of the Executive Committee. They 
synthesized the nine study panel reports, 
structured the final report, and, I think 
unique among Presidential Commis- 
sions, about 50 percent of the prose is the 
work of the Executive Committee. We 
owe a very considerable debt to our pro- 
fessional staff who worked effectively and 
assiduously to get this job done on time. 

And finally, sir, we owe, I think, the 
greatest debt of all to you. You set us free 
to do our work without any interference 
of any sort. You placed the resources of 
your administration fully at our disposal, 
and you yourself conducted yourself with 
dignity and honor in the midst of the 
greatest national difficulties. Every com- 
missioner here knows the kinds of prob- 
lems that you have confronted and what 
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you sought to do, because our work has 
given us a unique perspective on the diffi- 
culties you face. 

And so, we thank you, and I give you 
this report, sir, and ask respectfully that 
you discharge the Commission. Our work 
is done. [Laughter] 

Tue Presipent. Chairman McGill has 
expressed my exact sentiments in the ap- 
preciation that he evoked for the work of 
the Commission members and for the 
Executive Committee. I would like to add 
an additional word of thanks to you as 
Chairman, to Hedley Donovan, who 
helped to evolve the idea, helped me to 
select the members of the Commission, 
and for having structured the overall con- 
cept from its very initial moments. 


This is a worthwhile effort. Some of the 
public attention has been drawn to one or 
two controversial portions of the report. 
I’m glad that you have shared with me 
during the last few months an analysis 
of some of the kinds of issues that a Presi- 
dent and the Government of our Nation 
will have to face along with the interrela- 
tionship between the private sector—of 
labor, management—and the other levels 
of government at the State and local, of- 
ficial level. 


I don’t agree with everything that I 
have heard about the summary of the re- 
port, and I think that’s proven by the fact 
that some of this is a departure from the 
policies that I’ve set down. Whether or 
not we should proceed aggressively with 
the synthetic fuels program, for instance; 
the exact role for the PLO to play in the 
Mideast settlement; how to delineate be- 
tween preventive health care, hospital cost 
containment, and a national health pro- 
gram—those are the kinds of questions 
that you have addressed. And in some in- 
stances you’ve come down with a little dif- 
ferent analysis of what should be done 
than what I personally would prefer. In 
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most of the report, however, as I under- 
stand it, your recommendations are com- 
patible with what I myself would advo- 
cate, and this has strengthened my own 
belief that I’ve been correct in pursuing 
those ideas. 

I think it’s important for the American 
people to understand, as I tried to explain 
during the campaign months, that there 
are no simple or easy answers to very com- 
plicated problems, that they are not likely 
to go away, that there’s no magic nostrum 
or magic formula for resolving these dif- 
ficulties, and that the American people 
need not expect them. But, as I mentioned 
night before last in a television address, I 
think our Nation, above all other nations 
on Earth, is equipped to meet these prob- 
lems successfully, not only to give our own 
people a better life of challenge and 
achievement and excitement but also to 
provide leadership for the rest of the 
world. And if we can lead toward peace 
or toward the husbanding of our natu- 
ral resources or toward the conserva- 
tion of our precious possessions or to 
the enhancement of liberty, to better 
education, to better health, to better 
work opportunities, to better accommo- 
dation for inevitable change in the 
movement of people from one part of a 
nation to another, then I think the rest of 
the world will continue to emulate what 
we have done ourselves. So, I believe in 
all those areas that the report will be very 
constructive, and those who shape our 
Nation’s future I’m sure will refer to this 
report with interest and also with great 
benefit. 

Finally, let me say that just the raising 
of these issues for public debate is an im- 
portant end in itself, that the fact that the 
issue is addressed not just within the pri- 
vate circles of the Cabinet Room or the 
Congress, even, but through the news 
media and involving hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions of people will be 
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constructive. I’ve always felt that the 
more intimately involved the vast number 
of Americans are in the resolution of a 
problem, the more sound their judgment 
was likely to be in the final analysis. And 
I’m very grateful for that as well. 

I want to say in closing that you are 
dismissed, having done a superb job. And 
I’m deeply grateful to you, and so is a na- 
tion which will benefit from your work. 
Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:32 a.m. at the 


ceremony in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House. 


President’s Commission for a 
National Agenda for the 
Eighties 


Statement on Receiving the Commission’s Final 
Report. January 16, 1981 


I want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to Dr. McGill, the Chairman, and to 
all the members of the Commission for a 
National Agenda for the Eighties. All of 
you have worked hard to meet the ob- 
jectives and the deadlines of the Com- 
mission, and the Nation is in your debt 
for that. I especially want to congratulate 
Dr. McGill for his outstanding leadership 
of 44 commissioners of widely diverse 
talents and interests. 

When I established the commission 
nearly 14 months ago, I asked you to con- 
duct a wholly independent study of the 
major issues for the coming decade, and 
you have done that. You have produced 
a report which contains many innovative 
recommendations and ideas, and they 
have already initiated considerable pub- 
lic debate. 

As you know, this effort began in re- 
sponse to my concern that in the last 
decade there emerged a number of fac- 
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tors—such as a changing economy, in- 
creasing global interdependence, the 
shortage of energy supplies, and the 
splintering of the political system—that 
will affect the Nation dramatically in the 
1980’s. You have assessed these factors 
forthrightly and suggested ways in which 
our country might deal with these factors. 


In some areas, I very much agree with 
your recommendations and ideas. I gen- 
erally share your belief that we cannot de- 
fer the hard choices among the range of 
national policy and programs, that a re- 
examination of the roles of Federal, 
State, and local governments is necessary, 
and that the Federal Government should 
increasingly utilize the private sector in 
meeting public needs, as I have done 
through progress such as the targeted jobs 
tax credit, Title VII of the CETA pro- 
grams and economic development efforts 
through the Urban Development Action 
Grant program and the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. I also agree 
with your general statements of the goals 
of our society in the 1980’s, in your eco- 
nomic, social, political and international 
agendas. I am particularly heartened to 
note that you urge us not to turn our backs 
on the goal of a fair and just society, 
and a clean environment, in our search for 
the indispensable economic growth. I like- 
wise share your optimism that we can 
achieve economic health, and our other 
goals as well, if we face up to our prob- 
lems. I agree with many of your specific 
recommendations on how we should try 
to achieve those goals, such as: the im- 
portance of developing long-range tax 
and other policies to deal with inflation, 
unemployment and low productivity, the 
great value of energy conservation, the 
need to continue economic deregulation 
and use of more flexible regulatory tech- 
niques, the need for welfare reform, the 
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equal rights amendment, amendments to 
the Fair Housing Act, and campaign 
finance reform. 

In some other areas, I strongly disagree 
with the views expressed in your report. 
For example, I disagree with the Com- 
mission’s views about a synthetic fuels de- 
velopment program, which I view as es- 
sential to our national security and our 
ability to reduce our dependence on for- 
eign oil; about a comprehensive national 
health insurance program, which can ex- 
tend health care coverage to millions of 
needy Americans while controlling health 
care costs; and about the need for a hu- 
man rights policy, which I believe is es- 
sential in the pursuit of our foreign policy. 

I feel compelled to offer my views on 
the Commission’s urban policy recom- 
mendations, since they differ in many re- 
spects from my own urban policy. The 
Commission correctly identified the need 
to make Federal grants-in-aid responsive 
to the needs of States and localities. They 
propose consolidating existing grant-in- 
aid programs and giving State and local 
officials wider discretion in the use of Fed- 
eral funds. I have sought to implement 
these recommendations during my ad- 
ministration. I have also used employment 
tax incentives and retraining aid to en- 
courage a mobile and productive work- 
force. 

However, I disagree with the implica- 
tion in the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion that the Federal Government should 
play a role in facilitating the population 
trend from the Frostbelt to the Sunbelt. 
We cannot abandon our older urban 
areas. I believe we must recognize the 
unique values and resources of our older 
urban areas in the Northeast and Mid- 
west and their current and potential con- 
tribution to our economy and our broader 
national life. My urban policy has 
stressed incentives for the private sector 
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to encourage economic development in 
our urban and distressed rural areas, to 
help rebuild their tax base so they can 
improve their economic viability and 
provide additional services for their 
citizens. I have targeted Federal aid on 
areas of greatest distress. These policies 
are beginning to show success as the eco- 
nomic base of many of our urban areas 
have begun to stabilize and new job op- 
portunities have been created. In my 
view, the Nation has been well served by 
this effort. 

But whether I personally agree or dis- 
agree with your recommendations is not, 
of course, the crucial test of the Commis- 
sion’s success. That will be determined by 
others in the months and years ahead. 
What is most important now is that the 
Commission’s report stimulate a public 
discussion of where the country should be 
heading in this decade. I think that test 
will be met, and the country will be the 
better for it. 


Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Materials 


Message to the Senate Transmitting a 
Protocol to the Agreement. 
January 16, 1981 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the Protocol to the 
Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials, 
adopted at Nairobi, Kenya, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1976, and opened for signature 
at the United Nations on March 1, 1977. 
I also transmit, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Protocol. 
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The Protocol amends and expands the 
coverage of the Agreement on the Im- 
portation of Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Materials, which was adopted at 
Florence in July 1950, opened for signa- 
ture on November 22, 1950, and entered 
into force for the United States on No- 
vember 2, 1966. The purpose of the orig- 
inal Agreement was to facilitate the 
international flow of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural materials, and gen- 
erally the exchange of ideas, through the 
extension of duty-free treatment to a 
range of such educational, scientific and 
cultural materials. The present Protocol 
substantially broadens the list of eli- 
gible products, including those for the 
advancement of the blind and other 
handicapped persons. 

Ratification of the Protocol is expected 
to have important beneficial effects on 
United States exports of products covered 
by the Agreement. It will also result in 
important benefits for the blind and 
handicapped in this country. I recom- 
mend, therefore, that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to the 
Protocol and advise and consent to its 
ratification. 

Jmmmy CartTER 
The White House, 
January 16, 1981. 


Military Awards Program of the 
Departments of Defense and 
Transportation 

Message to the Congress Transmitting Two 


Reports. January 16, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Forwarded herewith in accordance 
with the provisions of 10 U.S.C. § 1124 
are reports of the Secretary of Defense 
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and the Secretary of Transportation on 
awards made during Fiscal Year 1980 
to members of the Armed Forces for 
suggestions, inventions and _ scientific 
achievements. 

Participation by military personnel in 
the cash awards program was authorized 
by the Congress in 1965. More than two 
million suggestion submissions since that 
time attest to the success which the pro- 
gram has had as a means of motivating 
military personnel to seek ways of reduc- 
ing costs and improving efficiency. Of 
those suggestions submitted, more than 
350,000 have been adopted with result- 
ant tangible first-year benefits in excess of 
one billion dollars. 

Of the 73,326 suggestions which were 
submitted by military personnel (includ- 
ing Coast Guard military personnel) dur- 
ing Fiscal Year 1980, 11,520 were 
adopted. Cash awards totalling $967,155 
were paid for adopted suggestions during 
Fiscal Year 1980. These awards were 
based not only on tangible first-year bene- 
fits of $31,163,369 realized from adopted 
suggestions during the fiscal year, but also 
on many additional benefits and improve- 
ments of an intangible nature. 

Enlisted personnel received $795,679 
in awards during Fiscal Year 1980 repre- 
senting 80% of the total cash awards 
paid during this period. Officer person- 
nel received $194,626 during the fiscal 
year. 

Attached are reports of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation containing statistical informa- 
tion on the military awards program and 
brief descriptions of some of the more 
noteworthy contributions made by the 
military personnel during Fiscal Year 
1980. 

Jimmy Carrer 
The White House, 
January 16, 1981. 
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Council on Wage and Price 
Stability 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. January 16, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 5 of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability Act, 
as amended, I hereby transmit to the Con- 
gress the twenty-third quarterly report of 
the Council on Wage and Price Stability. 
The report contains a description of the 
Council’s activities during the second 
quarter of 1980 in monitoring both prices 
and wages in the private sector and vari- 
ous Federal Government activities that 
may lead to higher costs and prices with- 
out creating commensurate benefits. It 
discusses Council reports, analyses, and 
filings before Federal regulatory agencies. 
It also describes the Council’s activities of 
monitoring wages and prices as part of the 
anti-inflation program. 

The Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility has played an important role in sup- 
plementing fiscal and monetary policies by 
calling public attention to wage and price 
developments or actions by the Govern- 
ment that could be of concern to Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Jimmy Carter 
The White House, 
January 16, 1981. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
January 16, 1981 


One of the wonderful experiences that 
is enjoyed by the men who’ve lived in this 
house and served here is to meet outstand- 
ing people from around the world, and 
particularly from his own Nation. It’s not 
possible to recognize in any tangible way 
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the literally tens of thousands, even more, 
Americans who serve unselfishly and who 
serve with distinction and who garner, be- 
cause of their service, the legitimate debt 
and thanks of their fellow citizens. 

A number of years ago President Harry 
Truman initiated the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom to single out a few distin- 
guished Americans to represent that su- 
perb service. When a few are chosen, it’s 
done without derogation of those not 
chosen. It’s done as an exemplification of 
honor in a democracy among citizens who 
are all equal. 

I’ve been quite reticent, compared to 
some of my predecessors, about the num- 
ber who have been selected. The first 
ceremony that I had in 1977 I honored 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and Jonas Salk; 
later, Arthur Goldberg, Margaret Meade, 
Ansel Adams, Rachel Carson, Lucia 
Chase, Hubert Humphrey, Archbishop 
Lakovos, Lyndon Johnson, Clarence 
Mitchell, Jr., Roger Tory Peterson, Ad- 
miral Hyman Rickover, Beverly Sills, 
Robert Penn Warren, John Wayne, Eu- 
dora Welty, and Tennessee Williams. 

As you listen to those names, one of the 
first questions that comes to mind is why 
weren’t they honored long ago? And I 
feel that way about some of those who 
will be honored today. Four of our honor- 
ees can’t be here, and I will explain to 
you why as their names are called. I 
would like now for the military aide to 
come forward to present the certificates 
to me, and-I will read the citation and 
perhaps say a few extra words. As I do, 
those who are present please come for- 
ward. Those who have representatives, 
come forward in their place, and I will 
award the medals at that time. These are 
done not in order of seniority or age, but 
according to alphabetical listing of the 
last names. 

First, “The President of the United 
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States of America awards this Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom to Harold Brown.” 


[At this point, the President read the citation, 

the text of which follows: 

Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AwarDs THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MeEpAL OF FREEDOM To Haro_tp Brown 
From the government of science to the sci- 

ence of government, Harold Brown has served 
his country first and his principles always. As 
an advisor to Presidents, and a president of a 
community of scholars, he has helped bridge 
the gap between the world of theory and the 
world of reality. Adept at translating from the 
language of science to the language of state- 
craft, he excels in translating purpose into 
action.] 


Signed, Jimmy Carter, the White 
House, Washington, D.C., January 16, 
1981. 


I have worked and served with Harold 
Brown for 4 years. He’s a man of strength 
and a man of peace. He’s brought level- 
headed judgment to one of the major de- 
partments of our country in times of test- 
ing, in times of potential war. But because 
of his sound judgment and the trust that 
others have in him, he has preserved our 
Nation as it should be, strong and peace- 
ful. 


It’s with a great deal of honor that I 
present the Medal of Freedom to Harold 
Brown. 


The next one: “The President of the 
United States of America awards this 
Presidential Medal of Freedom to Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski.” 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmerIcA AWARDS THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL oF FREEDOM TO ZBIGNIEW BrzeE- 
ZINSKI 


Zbigniew Brzezinski served his country and 
the world. An author and architect of world 
affairs, his strategic vision of America’s purpose 
fused principle with strength. His leadership 
has been instrumental in building peace and 
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ending the estrangement of the Chinese and 
American people. But above all, he helped set 
our nation irrevocably on a course that honors 
America’s abiding commitment to human 
rights.] 

Signed, Jimmy Carter, this date, the 
White House. 

I doubt that anyone in my own admin- 
istration has been more controversial than 
Dr. Brzezinski. And the reason for it is 
manifold, but I’d like to make two reasons. 
One is that he’s evocative; he’s a person 
who explores constantly better ways to do 
things. His Eastern European origins have 
given him an almost unmatched under- 
standing of the interrelationships among 
the cultural entities of the Soviet Union 
and the satellite countries. He came here 
early in his life seeking freedom. He’s a 
clear spokesman. I don’t know of a single 
time in the last 4 years when he has ever 
made a public statement of any kind, pri- 
vately or publicly which was not compat- 
ible with my own policies. 

The other reason that he has been 
somewhat controversial is that he has 
never tried to take credit for a success, nor 
has he ever tried to blame me as President, 
or anyone else, for a failure. To me, this is 
a wonderful evidence of courage, because 
it’s so easy for someone who works within 
the inner circles of the White House in 
particular and other places of leadership 
when something goes wrong, very quietly, 
very subtly to say, “I recommended one 
thing; the President or the Secretary of 
State or the Secretary of Defense did 
something else.’ Zbigniew Brzezinski has 
never done that. I’m deeply indebted to 
him, and I think that the Nation shares 
that debt with me. 

It’s with a great deal of pride and 
gratitude that I present the Medal of 
Freedom to Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski. 

I look around the room and people who 
know the alphabet and who work very 
closely with me are smiling with anticipa- 
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tion about the next award. “The President 
of the United States of America awards 
this Presidential Medal of Freedom to 
Warren Christopher.” 

I might say that Warren Christopher is 
in Algiers working as he has for the last 
14 months for the freedom of the Ameri- 
can hostages. He’s listening to my voice 
through an open telephone line, and I’d 
like to read this citation. 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AWARDS THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM To WARREN 
CHRISTOPHER 


Warren Christopher has the tact of a true 
diplomat, the tactical skills of a great soldier, 
the analytical ability of a fine lawyer, and the 
selfless dedication of a citizen-statesman. His 
perseverance and loyalty, judgment and skill 
have won for his country new respect around 
the world and new regard for the State De- 
partment here at home.] 

Signed, Jimmy Carter, this date, White 
House. 

Last week I was in Plains, and I was in- 
vited out to a small French restaurant 
between Plains and Americus by the press; 
it’s one of the few French restaurants 
between Plains and Americus. [Laughter] 
And when I sat at the table eating supper, 
we had an informal off-the-record discus- 
sion, and the members of the press asked 
me, “Of all the public servants with whom 
you have served as President, who would 
you rank numbers one?” And I didn’t 
hesitate a moment. I said, ‘Warren 
Christopher.” 

I think that those others who are being 
honored here today and all those that 
have worked with me would agree that he 
is indeed outstanding. I am indebted to 
him, and so is the Nation, far beyond what 
the general public knows. 

And it’s with a great deal of pleasure 
and pride and honor that I present this 
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Medal of Freedom to his lovely wife for 
Warren Christopher, a distinguished 
American. 

“The President of the United States of 
America awards this Presidential Medal 
of Freedom to Walter Cronkite.” Con- 
gratulations to you. 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmeRIcCA AwarDs THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM TO WALTER CRONKITE 


For thousands of nights, the eyes and ears 
of millions of Americans have been tuned in 
to the eyes and ears of Walter Cronkite. He 
has reported and commented on the events of 
the last two decades with a skill and insight 
which stands out in the news world, in a way 
which has made the news of the world stand 
out for all of us.] 

There is probably not a single American 
who doesn’t know Walter Cronkite, and 
of those tens of millions who know him, 
I don’t believe there are any who distrust 
him. When our Nation has had great 
achievements, his voice has explained the 
significance of it, whether we have 
achieved peace when it was doubtful or 
when a man has landed on the Moon. 
And when our Nation has been in trouble 
or made mistakes and there was a danger 
that our public might react adversely or 
even panic on occasion, the calm and re- 
assuring demeanor and voice and the in- 
ner character of Walter Cronkite has been 
reassuring to us all. He’s a man superb 
on his own, but who has exemplified in 
the finest way the profession which he 
represents. 

And on behalf of all Americans, I ex- 
tend my congratulations and my appre- 
ciation to a distinguished American, a 
public servant, Walter Cronkite. 

“The President of the United States of 
America awards this Presidential Medal 
of Freedom to Kirk Douglas.” 
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[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AWARDS THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL or FREEDOM To Kirk DovucLas 


Acclaimed as a screen actor and director here 
at home, Kirk Douglas has often played a 
different role abroad. Acting as an ambassador 
of good will beyond our shores, he has travelled 
around the world for our State Department and 
the United States Information Agency. The son 
of Russian immigrants, he travels, too, for the 
opportunity to share with other peoples his love 
of film, and country.] 

I’ve know Kirk Douglas personally and 
appreciate his friendship. But more than 
that, I have known how dedicated he is to 
using his talent as an actor and a director 
and the esteem with which he’s held by his 
own people in spreading the good news 
about this country and explaining our pur- 
poses, our ideals, our commitments, and 
our achievements, our hopes, and our 
dreams to people around the world. He’s 
done this in a sacrificial way, almost in- 
variably without fanfare and without 
claiming any personal credit or acclaim 
for himself. 

And s0, it’s with a great deal of pleasure 
that I give him this recognition and ad- 
mire his modesty and thank him for what 
he has meant and what he still means and 
will mean to the country which he loves. 


“The President of the United States 
of America awards this Presidential 
Medal of Freedom to Margaret Craig 
McNamara.” 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AWwarDsS THIS’ PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM TO MARGARET CRAIG 
McNAaMARA 


Margaret Craig McNamara saw a need in 
our society, and filled it. By creating the Read- 
ing is FUNdamental program, which has pro- 
vided youngsters all over this country with mil- 
lions of books, she has opened new doors in the 
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minds of our young people and has given fresh 
meaning to the lives of the parents, teachers 
and volunteers who have joined her program.] 

The other night, I think in this room, 
I spoke to a group of people who repre- 
sented local and State government in an 
official capacity, and I reminded them 
that the things that occupy our mind and 
to which we are dedicated are the simple 
things of life—things like a mother, a 
baby, retarded children, love for the 
elderly, the quality of a classroom, gentle- 
ness, love, peace, the purity of air, quiet- 
ness—those kinds of things are what we 
try to preserve and enhance. Margaret 
Craig McNamara has taken this kind of 
commitment very long ago, when she saw 
two young men, I believe; talked to them 
quietly, found that they had never owned 
a book, weren’t interested in reading. And 
she had just a simple idea of getting books 
and not lending them to people Sut letting 
them own their own. Since then tens of 
millions of books have been collected 
through her leadership and given to young 
people. It has transformed their lives. 

There are hundreds of centers now all 
over this Nation. And she has marshaled 
tens of thousands of people to help in this 
program. She’s done it quietly, because she 
loves others. She’s dedicated a major part 
of her life to this effort, a simple thing of 
through reading, stretching the minds and 
the hearts of young people who wouldn’t 
otherwise know how great God’s world is 
and wouldn’t know much about their 
fellow human beings. She’s the kind of 
person who is an inspiration to all Amer- 
icans who love others. 

And it’s with a great deal of pride that 
I present this Medal of Freedom to Mar- 
garet Craig McNamara. 

“The President of the United States of 
America awards this Presidential Medal 
of Freedom to Karl Menninger.” Dr. 
Menninger, as you may have anticipated, 
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is busy enhancing the mental treatment 
qualities of this Nation. He’s on the west 
coast, and honored by this award, of 
course, he still asked that he be excused 
so he could continue his work uninter- 
rupted. A not so valuable nephew, Dr. 
Roy Menninger—{laughter|—has volun- 
teered to come forward to accept the 
award for his uncle. And I would like to 
read the award now. 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmeERICA Awarps THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL oF FrEEDOM To Kart MENNINGER 


Karl Menninger has taught us much about 
ourselves and our behavior. An acute observer 
and social critic, he has put into action what 
he has put onto paper. As an author and doc- 
tor, his works range from popular, written ac- 
counts of psychiatry to studies done in his own 
hospital, from creating homes for parentless 
children to reforming the penal system. With 
the wisdom of his years, he truly does repre- 
sent the ideas of another generation—one of 
the future, rather than of the past.] 

All of those in this room who have been 
interested in improving the quality of 
mental health of this Nation have heard 
the name Karl Menninger since many 
years ago. He has been a pioneer, but as 
the closing phrase of this citation reminds 
us, he has never looked backward. He has 
always looked forward. His entire family 
has made the Menninger Clinic what it 
stands for, a powerful factor for a better 
life for Americans, not just in its own 
neighborhood but throughout the worid. 
And with his research and with his writ- 
ing, with his lecturing, with his training of 
other doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and others, he has literally transformed 
the mental health care attitudes of our 
great Nation. 


To Dr. Roy Menninger, I want to ex- 
press my deep thanks for accepting this 
award on behalf of his uncle and express 
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my thanks also to the entire Menninger 
family. It’s with a great deal of pleasure 
that I present this award to Dr. Roy 
Menninger for Dr. Karl Menninger. 


This is one of those, people would say, 
“Why wasn’t it done long ago?” The 
President of the United States of America 
awards this Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom to Edmund S. Muskie. 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


THe PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmeERICA AwaRDs THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM TO EpMuND S. MuskIE 


As Senator and Secretary of State, candi- 
date and citizen, Edmund S. Muskie has cap- 
tured for himself a place in the public eye 
and the public’s heart. Devoted to his nation 
and our ideals, he has performed heroically 
in a time of great challenge, with great forti- 
tude in an era of change.] 

If Ed were going to rewrite this cita- 
tion, he would certainly insert the word 
“Governor.” I remember when we had 
the swearing-in ceremony in this room not 
too long ago, Ed pointed out that his love 
for the Governorship equaled my own, 
and I think those who have served in that 
position would agree that this is a won- 
derful opportunity for service before one 
comes to Washington to serve our whole 
Nation. 

Ed Muskie has been a man whom I’ve 
admired ever since I’ve been aware of his 
public service and been interested myself 
in going into the political arena. He has 
performed all of his official functions ad- 
mirably with a quiet sense of inner 
strength and demonstrated courage. He 
has never yielded to temptation to lower 
his own standards or the standards which 
make all public servants proud. He’s a 
man who has transcended in all his serv- 
ice any particular delineation of a polit- 
ical party, but has stayed a loyal Demo- 
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crat at the same time. He’s a man 
admired by all and the admiration is 
richly deserved. 


I’m particularly grateful to Ed Muskie, 
because he was willing to leave a sure seat 
in the Senate to come and serve in a very 
difficult position as Secretary of State in 
this time of transition or change. It’s not 
an easy time. But he did it with convic- 
tion that this was the best place for him to 
give his tremendous talents for the further 
service of his fellow Americans. 


He’s a personal friend, as many of these 
honorees are, and personally and as Presi- 
dent of our country, I’m delighted and 
proud to award the Medal of Freedom to 
Ed Muskie. 


“The President of the United States of 
America awards this Presidential Medal 
of Freedom to Esther Peterson.” 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AwarDs THIS’ PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM TO EsTHER PETERSON 


Once government’s highest ranking woman, 
Esther Peterson still ranks highest among con- 
sumer advocates. She has advised Presidents 
and the public, and has worked for labor and 
business alike, always keeping the rights of all 
Americans to know and to be treated fairly as 
her highest priority. Even her staunchest foes 
respect her integrity and are warmed by her 
grace and sincere concern.] 

You may be surprised that in the cita- 
tion the word “foes” is mentioned in re- 
lation to this lovely American, but she has 
made some foes. [Laughter] And I would 
guess, knowing her, that she’s prouder of 
the foes she has made—{laughter|—if pos- 
sible, than even some of the friends she 
has. She has never been afraid to address 
difficult issues even at the expense on oc- 
casion of personal harmony with those 
about whom she cares. She serves others 


with her entire dedicated life. 
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She’s come to the inner circles of the 
White House in a major position during 
these last few years to work with me to 
make sure that the average American is 
not cheated, that they are told the truth, 
that they are treated fairly, and that when 
they go into the marketplace they can 
have some inner sense of trust in the free 
enterprise system which she has served so 
well. She’s a delightful person, a person 
with charm, a person who makes deep 
friendships and deep commitments. And 
her deepest commitment has been to those 
who don’t know her and who will prob- 
ably never see her or maybe not even hear 
her voice. She serves those who are most 
deprived and has done that with her whole 
life. 

I love her personally, and I congratu- 
late her on receiving this award, the 
Medal of Freedom of our country. 


“The President of the United States of 
America awards this Presidential Medal 
of Freedom to Gerard C. Smith.” Gerry 
Smith. 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmericA Awarps TuHIs_ PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM To GERARD C. SMITH 
Gerard C. Smith has represented our coun- 

try in many capacities—as the first U.S. Chair- 

man of the Trilateral Commission, as chief U.S. 

delegate to the Strategic Arms Limitation 

Talks in 1969. In helping formulate our na- 

tional security policy, in promoting a better 

understanding of foreign relations, he has 
helped us all to perceive that in this nuclear 
age security and peace are indivisible.] 

In my farewell address the other night, 

I emphasized one subject perhaps greater 

than any other, and that is the control of 

nuclear weapons throughout the world. 

One way to control nuclear weapons is to 

have an agreement, a binding agreement, 

between ourselves and the Soviet Union, 
the other superpower, to control and to 
limit and hopefully to reduce, ultimately 
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to eliminate nuclear weapons altogether. 
The other way is to make sure that the 
world understands the threat of nuclear 
weaponry and the threat of a nuclear war 
and that we can impose a policy of non- 
proliferation, to prevent the spread of nu- 
clear weaponry to other nations around 
the world. 

Gerry Smith has been involved from 
the very beginning of our Nation’s policy 
of nonproliferation. He’s been a teacher 
of leaders in this country and around the 
world. He’s put forward our own Nation’s 
programs and policies with distinction 
and commitment and tenacity. He’s a 
great negotiator, a very successful one, 
and he’s responsible now for the SALT 
treaty which is binding upon and has been 
for many years binding upon our Nation 
and the Soviet Union. Our country is in- 
debted to Gerry Smith. And as President, 
I’m personally indebted to him as well. 

I want to say at this time that I con- 
gratulate him; I’m honored to present the 
Medal of Freedom to a fine American 
who has served us well, Gerard C. Smith. 

“The President of the United States of 
America awards this Presidential Medal 
of Freedom to Robert S. Strauss.” 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmericA Awarps THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM TO RosBeERT S. STRAUSS 


For Americans politics is the art of the pos- 
sible. Through intelligence, ability, and the 
many friendships earned during his service as 
the leader of his party and his Nation, Robert S. 
Strauss has refined that art into a science. With 
diligence, persistence, and wit, he successfully 
concluded the multilateral trade negotiations 
at a time when many believed that they were 
doomed for failure. For strengthening the sys- 
tem of trade which links the nations of our in- 
creasingly interdependent world he has earned 
our gratitude and respect.] 

The first time I went to an international 
forum to meet with the leaders of other 


great Western nations—Japan, Canada, 
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Italy, Great Britain, Germany, France—I 
asked them about the longstanding effort 
to conclude a multilateral trade agree- 
ment that would enhance the quality of 
life, the productivity, the exchange of 
goods, the enhancement of peace among 
all the nations of the Western world. 
Chancellor Schmidt, President Giscard 
d’Estaing, at that time Prime Minister 
Callaghan, all told me this was a fruitless 
wish, that the Multilateral Trade Negoti- 
ations were dead. I decided to ask Bob 
Strauss to give it a try. And he succeeded. 

Not only did he succeed in bringing the 
multiple nations together in one of the 
most complex negotiating efforts that I 
have ever seen, but he came back and 
convinced the Members of Congress— 
Democrats, Republicans, House and Sen- 
ate—that the very complicated agree- 
ments that he had negotiated and which, I 
would guess, many of them never read, 
were in the best interest of our country, 
in the best interest of their constituents, 
and would do them credit on the next elec- 
tion day. And the Multilateral Trade Ne- 
gotiation Act passed the Congress over- 
whelmingly. As a matter of fact, it passed 
so easily, that there were no violent alter- 
cations or major debates, and the event 
almost escaped the notice of the press, 
even CBS Evening News. [Laughter] But 
it was a notable achievement, and it was 
one that utilized the tremendous talents 
of this good man. 

Later, Bob Strauss helped to negotiate 
peace between Israel and Egypt, pursuing 
the Camp David accords and the treaty 
that had been signed. And I think every- 
one who knows him would say that his 
understanding of the people of this coun- 
try, his ability to get along with people of 
diverse views, and his ability to bring peo- 
ple together in an agreement that en- 
hances the quality of life of all Americans 
is indeed outstanding. He’s a man, as the 
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citation says, of wit and competence and 
integrity. 

And I’m very proud to present the 
Medal of Freedom to Robert Strauss. 

This next one is of particular pleasure 
for me. “The President of the United 
States of America awards this Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom to Elbert Tuttle.” 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AWARDS THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM To ELBERT TUTTLE 


Elbert Tuttle is a true judicial hero. At a 
time when it was unpopular to do so, he car- 
ried out the mandate of Supreme Court de- 
cisions and Congressional legislation to end 
racial discrimination in the Deep South. With 
steadfast courage and a deep love and under- 
standing of the region, he has helped to make 
the Constitutional principle of equal protec- 
tion a reality of American life.] 

Those of us who have lived in the 
South during the time when racial dis- 
crimination was ended by the courts are 
perhaps the only ones here who can ade- 
quately appreciate the courage of a Fed- 
eral judge like Elbert Tuttle. His deci- 
sions not only required the knowledge of 
the law and courage. They required a 
character and an earned degree of esteem 
from his fellow Georgians and his fellow 
southerners that would add additional 
weight to his decisions. When the people 
in my region would read that Judge El- 
bert Tuttle had ruled this way, we had 
a natural sense that even though some 
may not agree, it must be right. 

I’m indebted to him personally. Both 
I and one of the honorees would prob- 
ably never be here in the White House 
on this day had it not been for Elbert 
Tuttle and men like him. He’s a man of 
brilliant mind. He can handle complex 
legal decisions easily, but he’s a man of 
simple commitments and ideals. When he 
was interviewed at the time of his retire- 
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ment from the Federal bench on national 
television, the interviewer said, “Judge 
Tuttle, I understand that you have never 
drunk alcoholic beverages,” and Judge 
Tuttle said, “That’s right.” And the in- 
terviewer said, “Would you mind telling 
our television audience why?” And Judge 
Tuttle said, “Because my mother told me 
not to.” [Laughter] I’ve thought about 
that a lot. [Laughter] And a lot of people 
in this Nation did what was right because 
Judge Tuttle said, “That’s what we ought 
to do.” 

I’m honored to present to him the 
Medal of Freedom. Federal Judge Elbert 
Tuttle. 


Even great men like Elbert Tuttle have 
leaders. “The President of the United 
States of America awards this Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom to Earl Warren.” 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmERICA AWARDS THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM TO EARL WARREN 
Earl Warren led a unanimous court that 

in turn led the Nation in reversing a century 

of judicial and social history. By affirming that 
separate is not equal, he and his court reaf- 
firmed the truth of the words carved in stone 
at the entrance to the Supreme Court: “Equal 

Justice For All.” As governor, presidential can- 

didate and Chief Justice, he has truly been a 

citizen for all seasons.] 

As I stood here this afternoon, I tried 
to think of any man who has served in 
the White House as President who has 
benefited our Nation as much or more 
than Earl Warren—and I can’t think of 
anybody. There comes a time in the evolu- 
tion of society when a certain quality of 
understanding and integrity and leader- 
ship is a prerequisite to further progress. 
When hopeless, perhaps, but courageous 
people are being frustrated, when the 
times call for change, but ordinary human 
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beings can’t bring themselves to make the 
change because they might be criticized by 
their peers or those whom they would like 
to please, and when the trend of history 
must be modified or even reversed, I 
thank God that Earl Warren was the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in a 
time like that. And with his decision, he 
helped to realize the aspirations and ideals 
expressed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of our Nation. 

His predecessors had not adequately 
done it. He departed from some long- 
standing decisions that they had made. I 
say that without criticizing them. But it 
took a special man to make those difficult 
decisions that Judge Tuttle and others fol- 
lowed in the administration of justice and 
the enhancement of equality of oppor- 
tunity under the law for all the people of 
our Nation. 


Miss Nina has come here representing 
her late husband, and I’m honored espe- 
cially to present the Medal of Freedom to 
the beloved wife of one of the finest Amer- 
icans who ever served in any capacity in 
the Government of our Nation, former 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Earl 
Warren. 

I would like to say before I present the 
last medal here that Roger Baldwin, a 
great civil rights leader, is in the hospital 
in New Jersey. At 3 o’clock this afternoon, 
the same time as we began our ceremony 
here, he was presented with a Medal of 
Freedom by William Vanden Heuvel, 
Deputy Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, on my behalf.* 


*The text of the citation reads as follows: 


THe PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA AwaArps THis PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL OF FREEDOM TO RoGER NASH 
BALDWIN 


Founder of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the International League for Human 
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Now the President of the United States 
awards this next Medal of Freedom to 
Andrew Young. 


[The President read the citation, the text of 
which follows: 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AwarDs THIS PRESIDENTIAL 
MEDAL oF FREEDOM TO ANDREW YOUNG 


Andrew Young brought to diplomatic service 
a lifetime of dedication to human rights. He 
helped restore trust in the United States among 
Third World nations, especially in Africa, 
demonstrating to them that American foreign 
policy was based on our firm belief in justice, 
freedom, majority rule, and opportunity for 
all people.] 

I first heard about Andrew Young when 
I read news reports that he was in jail 
along with Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
when I saw his photographs in the news- 
paper seeking, with danger to his own life, 
to prove that our Constitution and the 
rulings of Earl Warren and Judge Tuttle 
ought to be put into effect by human be- 
ings. He’s a man of quiet demeanor, hav- 
ing served as a United States Congressman 
from my State. 

When I was elected President, one of 
my major goals was to enhance human 
rights and to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship and understanding and mutual re- 
spect between our Nation and the small, 
sometimes weak, new nations of the world, 
those whose people might be black or 
brown or yellow and who in the past had 
sometimes distrusted our country because 
there was a lack of understanding on our 
own leaders’ part of them. I asked Andy 
Young to leave the Congress and to serve 
as our U.N. Ambassador. He did it reluc- 


Rights, Roger Nash Baldwin is a leader in the 
field of civil rights and a legend in the field of 
civil liberties. He is a national resource, and an 
international one as well, an inspiration to those 
of us who have fought for human rights, a saint 
to those for whom he has gained them. 
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tantly. But when he went to the United 
Nations he served our Nation superbly. 

Sometimes I have to admit I was sur- 
prised by some of the statements that Andy 
made, and I don’t agree with all of them 
and didn’t then. But if you listen closely 
to what he says, in the context of his state- 
ment, you see the wisdom and the con- 
tinued purpose of his life expressed not 
just locally or domestically, but inter- 
nationally. 

Throughout the Asian countries, the 
South American countries, the African 
countries, and many others, Andy Young 
is the brightest star in the American fir- 
mament. He’s the man who represents in- 
tegrity and understanding, humility, pur- 
pose, and who exemplifies the quiet teach- 
ings of his Saviour, whom he represents as 
a preacher of the gospel. He’s carried on 
well along with Coretta and others the 
heritage of Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
I’m deeply grateful for what Andy has 
meant to me personally, to me as Presi- 
dent, and to our Nation. His beneficial 
service will help our Nation in many years 
ahead, and he’s done it always with humil- 
ity and with a quiet sense of calm, because 
he was sure that what he did was right for 
others. I’ve never known a person more 
unselfish than Andrew Young. And the 
respect that he enjoys around the world 
is well-deserved. 

I’m honored to present the Medal of 
Freedom to Ambassador, former Con- 
gressman, great American, Andrew 
Young. 

Can I ask all of the recipients of the 
medal to come up on the platform per- 
haps now for a photograph, and then we'll 
adjourn the meeting. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:05 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 
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The State of the Union 


Annual Message to the Congress. 
January 16, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The State of the Union is sound. Our 
economy is recovering from a recession. A 
national energy plan is in place and our 
dependence on foreign oil is decreasing. 
We have been at peace for four uninter- 
rupted years. 

But, our Nation has serious problems. 
Inflation and unemployment are unac- 
ceptably high. The world oil market is in- 
creasingly tight. There are trouble spots 
throughout the world, and 53 * American 
hostages are being held in Iran against 
international law and against every pre- 
cept of human affairs. 

However, I firmly believe that, as a re- 
sult of the progress made in so many do- 
mestic and international areas over the 
past four years, our Nation is stronger, 
wealthier, more compassionate and freer 
than it was four years ago. I am proud of 
that fact. And I believe the Congress 
should be proud as well, for so much of 
what has been accomplished over the past 
four years has been due to the hard work, 
insights and cooperation of Congress. I 
applaud the Congress for its efforts and 
its achievements. 

In this State of the Union Message I 
want to recount the achievements and 
progress of the last four years and to offer 
recommendations to the Congress for this 
year. While my term as President will end 
before the 97th Congress begins its work 
in earnest, I hope that my recommenda- 
tions will serve as a guide for the direc- 
tion this country should take so we build 
on the record of the past four years. 


EprrortaL Note: The White House an- 
nounced that the number should read 52. 
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RECORD OF PROGRESS 


When I took office, our Nation faced a 
number of serious domestic and interna- 
tional problems: 

* no national energy policy existed, and 
our dependence on foreign oil was rapidly 
increasing ; 

* public trust in the integrity and open- 
ness of the government was low; 

* the Federal government was operat- 
ing inefficiently in administering essential 
programs and policies; 

* major social problems were being 
ignored or poorly addressed by the Fed- 
eral government; 

* our defense posture was declining as a 
result of a defense budget which was con- 
tinuously shrinking in real terms; 

* the strength of the NATO Alliance 
needed to be bolstered ; 

* tensions between Israel and Egypt 
threatened another Middle East war; and 

* America’s resolve to oppose human 
rights violations was under serious ques- 
tion. 

Over the past 48 months, clear progress 
has been made in solving the challenges 
we found in January of 1977: 

* almost all of our comprehensive en- 
ergy program have been enacted, and the 
Department of Energy has been estab- 
lished to administer the program ; 

* confidence in the government’s integ- 
rity has been restored, and respect for the 
government’s openness and fairness has 
been renewed ; 

¢ the government has been made more 
effective and efficient: the Civil Service 
system was completely reformed for the 
first time this century; 14 reorganization 
initiatives have been proposed to the Con- 
gress, approved, and implemented; two 
new Cabinet departments have been cre- 
ated to consolidate and streamline the 
government’s handling of energy and edu- 
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cation problems; inspectors general have 
been placed in each Cabinet department 
to combat fraud, waste and other abuses; 
the regulatory process has been reformed 
through creation of the Regulatory Coun- 
cil, implementation of Executive Order 
12044 and its requirement for cost-impact 
analyses, elimination of unnecessary regu- 
lation, and passage of the Regulatory 
Flexibility Act; procedures have been es- 
tablished to assure citizen participation in 
government; and the airline, trucking, rail 
and communications industries are being 
deregulated ; 

* critical social problems, many long 
ignored by the Federal government, have 
been addressed directly; an urban policy 
was developed and implemented to re- 
verse the decline in our urban areas; the 
Social Security System was refinanced to 
put it on a sound financial basis ; the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Full Employment Act was 
enacted; Federal assistance for education 
was expanded by more than 75 percent; 
the minimum wage was increased to levels 
needed to ease the effects of inflation; af- 
firmative action has been pursued aggres- 
sively—more blacks, Hispanics and 
women have been appointed to senior 
government positions and to judgeships 
than at any other time in our history; the 
ERA ratification deadline was extended 
to aid the ratification effort; and minority 
business procurement by the Federal gov- 
ernment has more than doubled; 

* the Nation’s first sectoral policies were 
put in place, for the auto and steel indus- 
tries, with my Administration demon- 
strating the value of cooperation between 
the government, business and labor; 

* reversing previous trends, real defense 
spending has increased every year since 
1977; the real increase in FY 1980 de- 
fense spending is well above 3 percent and 
I expect FY 1981 defense spending to be 
even higher; looking ahead, the defense 
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program I am proposing is premised on a 
real increase in defense spending over the 
next five years of 20 percent or more; 

* the NATO Alliance has proven its 
unity in responding to the situations in 
Eastern Europe and Southwest Asia and 
in agreeing on the issues to be addressed 
in the review of the Helsinki Final Act 
currently underway in Madrid; 

* the peace process in the Middle East 
established at Camp David and by the 
Peace Treaty between Egypt and Israel is 
being buttressed on two fronts: steady 
progress in the normalization of Egyptian- 
Israeli relations in many fields, and the 
commitment of both Egypt and Israel, 
with United States’ assistance, to see 
through to successful conclusion the au- 
tonomy negotiations for the West Bank 
and Gaza; 

* the Panama Canal Treaties have been 
put into effect, which has helped to im- 
prove relations with Latin America; 

* we have continued this Nation’s 
strong commitment to the pursuit of hu- 
man rights throughout the world, even- 
handedly and objectively; our commit- 
ment to a worldwide human rights policy 
has remained firm; and many other coun- 
tries have given high priority to it; 

* our resolve to oppose aggression, such 
as the illegal invasion of the Soviet Union 
into Afghanistan, has been supported by 
tough action. 


I. Ensurtnc Economic STRENGTH 


ECONOMY 


During the last decade our Nation has 
withstood a series of economic shocks 
unprecedented in peacetime. The most 
dramatic of these has been the explosive 
increases of OPEC oil prices. But we have 
also faced world commodity shortages, 
natural disasters, agricultural shortages 
and major challenges to world peace and 
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security. Our ability to deal with these 
shocks has been impaired because of a 
decrease in the growth of productivity and 
the persistence of underlying inflationary 
forces built up over the past 15 years. 

Nevertheless, the economy has proved 
to be remarkably resilient. Real output 
has grown at an average rate of 3 percent 
per year since I took office, and employ- 
ment has grown by 10 percent. We have 
added about 8 million productive private 
sector jobs to the economy. However, un- 
acceptably high inflation—the most dif- 
ficult economic problem I have faced— 
persists. 

This inflation—which threatens the 
growth, productivity, and stability of our 
economy—requires that we restrain the 
growth of the budget to the maximum 
extent consistent with national security 
and human compassion. I have done so 
in my earlier budgets, and in my FY ’82 
budget. However, while restraint is es- 
sential to any appropriate economic 
policy, high inflation cannot be attributed 
solely to government spending. The 
growth in budget outlays has been more 
the result of economic factors than the 
cause of them. 

We are now in the early stages of eco- 
nomic recovery following a short reces- 
sion. Typically, a post-recessionary period 
has been marked by vigorous economic 
growth aided by anti-recessionary policy 
measures such as large tax cuts or big, 
stimulation spending programs. I have 
declined to recommend such actions to 
stimulate economic activity, because the 
persistent inflationary pressures that beset 
our economy today dictate a restrained 
fiscal policy. 

Accordingly, I am asking the Con- 
gress to postpone until January 1, 1982, 
the personal tax reductions I had earlier 
proposed to take effect on January 1 of 
this year. 
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However, my 1982 budget proposes 
significant tax changes to increase the 
sources of financing for business invest- 
ment. While emphasizing the need for 
continued fiscal restraint, this budget 
takes the first major step in a long-term 
tax reduction program designed to in- 
crease capital formation. The failure of 
our Nation’s capital stock to grow at a 
rate that keeps pace with its labor force 
has clearly been one cause of our produc- 
tivity slowdown. Higher investment rates 
are also critically needed to meet our 
Nation’s energy needs, and to replace 
energy-inefficient plants and equipment 
with new energy-saving physical plants. 
The level of investment that is called for 
will not occur in the absence of policies 
to encourage it. 

Therefore, my budget proposes a ma- 
jor liberalization of tax allowances for 
depreciation, as well as simplified depre- 
ciation accounting, increasing the allow- 
able rates by about 40 percent. I am also 
proposing improvements in the invest- 
ment tax credit, making it refundable, to 
meet the investment needs of firms with 
no current earnings. 

These two proposals, along with care- 
fully-phased tax reductions for individ- 
uals, will improve both economic effi- 
ciency and tax equity. I urge the Congress 
to enact legislation along the lines and 
timetable I have proposed. 


THE 1982 BUDGET 


The FY 1982 budget I have sent to the 
Congress continues our four-year policy 
of prudence and restraint. While the 
budget deficits during my term are high- 
er than I would have liked, their size is 
determined for the most part by eco- 
nomic conditions. And in spite of these 
conditions, the relative size of the deficit 
continues to decline. In 1976, before I 
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took office, the budget deficit equalled 4 
percent of gross national product. It had 
been cut to 2.3 percent in the 1980 fiscal 
year just ended. My 1982 budget contains 
a deficit estimated to be less than 1 per- 
cent of our gross national product. 

The rate of growth in Federal spend- 
ing has been held to a minimum. Never- 
theless, outlays are still rising more rapid- 
ly than many had anticipated, the result 
of many powerful forces in our society: 

We face a threat to our security, as 
events in Afghanistan, the Middle East, 
and Eastern Europe make clear. We have 
a steadily aging population and, as a re- 
sult, the biggest single increase in the 
Federal budget is the rising cost of re- 
tirement programs, particularly social 
security. We face other important do- 
mestic needs: to continue responsibility 
for the disadvantaged ; to provide the cap- 
ital needed by our cities and our trans- 
portation systems ; to protect our environ- 
ment; to revitalize American industry; 
and to increase the export of American 
goods and services so essential to the 
creation of jobs and a trade surplus. 

Yet the Federal Government itself may 
not always be the proper source of such 
assistance. For example, it must not 
usurp functions if they can be more ap- 
propriately decided upon, managed, and 
financed by the private sector or by State 
and local governments. My Administra- 
tion has always sought to consider the 
proper focus of responsibility for the most 
efficient resolution of problems. 

We have also recognized the need to 
simplify the system of grants to State 
and local governments. I have again pro- 
posed several grant consolidations in the 
1982 budget, including a new proposal 
that would consolidate several highway 
programs. 

The pressures for growth in Federal 
use of national resources are great. My 
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Administration has initiated many new 
approaches to cope with these pressures. 
We started a multi-year budget system, 
and we began a system for controlling 
Federal credit programs. Yet in spite of 
increasing needs to limit spending growth, 
we have consistently adhered to these 
strong budget principles: 

* Our Nation’s armed forces must al- 
ways stand sufficiently strong to deter ag- 
gression and to assure our security. 

* An effective national energy plan is 
essential to increase domestic production 
of oil and gas, to encourage conservation 
of our scarce energy resources, to stimu- 
late conversion to more abundant fuels, 
and to reduce our trade deficit. 

* The essential human needs for our 
citizens must be given the highest priority. 

* The Federal Government must lead 
the way in investment in the Nation’s 
technological future. 

* The Federal Government has an obli- 
gation to nurture and protect our environ- 
ment—the common resource, birthright, 
and sustenance of the American people. 


My 1982 budget continues to support 
these principles. It also proposes respon- 
sible tax reductions to encourage a more 
productive economy, and adequate fund- 
ing of our highest priority programs with- 
in an overall policy of constraint. 

Fiscal restraint must be continued in 
the years ahead. Budgets must be tight 
enough to convince those who set wages 
and prices that the Federal Government 
is serious about fighting inflation but not 
so tight as to choke off all growth. 


Careful budget policy should be sup- 
plemented by other measures designed to 
reduce inflation at lower cost in lost out- 
put and employment. These other steps 
include measures to increase investment— 
such as the tax proposals included 
in my 1982 budget—and measures 
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to increase competition and productivity 
in our economy. Voluntary incomes pol- 
icies can also directly influence wages 
and prices in the direction of moderation 
and thereby bring inflation down faster 
and at lower cost to the economy. 
Through a tax-based incomes policy 
(TIP) we could provide tax incentives for 
firms and workers to moderate their wage 
and price increases. In the coming years, 
control of Federal expenditures can make 
possible periodic tax reductions. The Con- 
gress should therefore begin now to evalu- 
ate the potentialities of a TIP program so 
that when the next round of tax reduc- 
tions is appropriate a TIP program will be 
seriously considered. 


EMPLOYMENT 


During the last four years we have 
given top priority to meeting the needs of 
workers and providing additional job op- 
portunities to those who seek work. Since 
the end of 1976: 

* almost 9 million new jobs have been 
added to the nation’s economy 

* total employment has reached 97 mil- 
lion. More jobs than ever before are held 
by women, minorities and young people. 
Employment over the past four years has 
increased by: 

—17% for adult women 

—11% for blacks, and 

—-30% for Hispanics 

* employment of black teenagers in- 
creased by more than 5%, reversing the 
decline that occurred in the previous eight 
years. 

Major initiatives launched by this Ad- 
ministration helped bring about these ac- 
complishments and have provided a solid 
foundation for employment and training 
policy in the 1980's. 

In 1977, as part of the comprehensive 
economic stimulus program: 
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¢ 425,000 public service jobs were cre- 
ated 

¢ A $1 billion youth employment initi- 
ative funded 200,000 jobs 

* the doubling of the Job Corps to 44,- 
000 slots began and 1 million summer 
youth jobs were approved—a 25 percent 
increase. 

In 1978: 

¢ the Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employ- 
ment Act became law 

¢ the $400 million Private Sector Ini- 
tiatives Program was begun 

* a targeted jobs tax credit for disad- 
vantaged youth and others with special 
employment barriers was enacted 

¢ the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act was reauthorized for four 
years. 

In 1979: 

¢ a $6 billion welfare reform proposal 
was introduced with funding for 400,000 
public service jobs 

¢ welfare reform demonstration proj- 
ects were launched in communities 
around the country 

* the Vice President initiated a nation- 
wide review of youth unemployment in 
this country. 

In 1980: 

¢ the findings of the Vice President's 
Task Force revealed the major education 
and employment deficits that exist for 
poor and minority youngsters. As a result 
a $2 billion youth education and jobs ini- 
tiative was introduced to provide unem- 
ployed youth with the basic education and 
work experience they need to compete in 
the labor market of the 1980’s. 

¢ As part of the economic revitaliza- 
tion program several steps were proposed 
to aid workers in high unemployment 
communities: 

—an additional 13 weeks of unemploy- 
ment benefits for the long term unem- 


ployed. 
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—$600 million to train the disadvan- 
taged and unemployed for new private 
sector jobs. 

—positive adjustment demonstrations 
to aid workers in declining industries. 

¢ The important Title VII Private Sec- 
tor Initiatives Program was reauthorized 
for an additional two years. 

In addition to making significant prog- 
ress in helping the disadvantaged and un- 
employed, important gains were realized 
for all workers: 

* an historic national accord with orga- 
nized labor made it possible for the views 
of working men and women to be heard 
as the nation’s economic and domestic 
policies were formulated. 

* the Mine Safety and Health Act 
brought about improved working condi- 
tions for the nation’s 500,000 miners. 

* substantial reforms of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration 
were accomplished to help reduce unnec- 
essary burdens on business and to focus 
on major health and safety problems. 

* the minimum wage was increased 
over a four year period from $2.30 to 
$3.35 an hour. 

* the Black Lung Benefit Reform Act 
was signed into law. 

* attempts to weaken the Davis-Bacon 
Act were defeated. 

While substantial gains have been made 
in the last four years, continued efforts 
are required to ensure that this progress is 
continued : 

* government must continue to make 
labor a full partner in the policy decisions 
that affect the interests of working men 
and women 

* a broad, bipartisan effort to combat 
youth unemployment must be sustained 

* compassionate reform of the nation’s 
welfare system should be continued with 
employment opportunities provided for 
those able to work 
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¢ workers in declining industries should 
be provided new skills and help in finding 
employment 
TRADE 


Over the past year, the U.S. trade pic- 
ture improved as a result of solid export 
gains in both manufactured and agricul- 
tural products. Agricultural exports 
reached a new record of over $40 billion, 
while manufactured exports have grown 
by 24 percent to a record $144 billion. In 
these areas the United States recorded 
significant surpluses of $24 billion and $19 
billion respectively. While our oil imports 
remained a major drain on our foreign ex- 
change earnings, that drain was somewhat 
moderated by a 19 percent decline in the 
volume of oil imports. 

U.S. trade negotiators made significant 
progress over the past year in assuring 
effective implementation of the agree- 
ments negotiated during the Tokyo 
Round of Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions. Agreements reached with the Jap- 
anese government, for example, will as- 
sure that the United States will be able 
to expand its exports to the Japanese 
market in such key areas as telecommu- 
nications equipment, tobacco, and lum- 
ber. Efforts by U.S. trade negotiators also 
helped to persuade a number of key de- 
veloping countries to accept many of the 
non-tariff codes negotiated during the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations. This 
will assure that these countries will in- 
creasingly assume obligations under the 
international trading system. 

A difficult world economic environ- 
ment posed a challenge for the manage- 
ment of trade relations. U.S. trade nego- 
tiators were called upon to manage serious 
sectoral problems in such areas as steel, 
and helped to assure that U.S. chemical 
exports will have continued access to the 
European market. 
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Close consultations with the private 
sector in the United States have enabled 
U.S. trade negotiators to pinpoint ob- 
stacles to U.S. trade in services, and to 
build a basis for future negotiations. Serv- 
ices have been an increasingly important 
source of export earnings for the United 
States, and the United States must as- 
sure continued and increased access to 
foreign markets. 

The trade position of the United States 
has improved. But vigorous efforts are 
needed in a number of areas to assure 
continued market access for U.S. exports, 
particularly agricultural and high tech- 
nology products, in which the United 
States continues to have a strong com- 
petitive edge. Continued efforts are also 
needed to remove many domestic disin- 
centives, which now hamper U.S. export 
growth. And we must ensure that coun- 
tries do not manipulate investment, or im- 
pose investment performance require- 
ments which distort trade and cost us jobs 
in this country. 

In short, we must continue to seek 
free—but fair—trade. That is the policy 
my Administration has pursued from the 
beginning, even in areas where foreign 
competition has clearly affected our do- 
mestic industry. In the steel industry, for 
instance, we have put a Trigger Price 
Mechanism into place to help prevent the 
dumping of steel. That action has 
strengthened the domestic steel industry. 
In the automobile industry, we have 
worked—without resort to import 
quotas—to strengthen the industry’s 
ability to modernize and compete ef- 
fectively. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


I have often said that there is nothing 
small about small business in America. 
These firms account for nearly one-half 
our gross national product; over half of 
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new technology; and much more than 
half of the jobs created by industry. 

Because this sector of the economy is 
the very lifeblood of our National eco- 
nomy, we have done much together to 
improve the competitive climate for 
smaller firms. These concerted efforts 
have been an integral part of my program 
to revitalize the economy. 

They include my campaign to shrink 
substantially the cash and time consuming 
red tape burden imposed on business. 
They include my personally-directed pol- 
icy of ambitiously increasing the Federal 
contracting dollars going to small firms, 
especially those owned by women and mi- 
norities. And they include my proposals 
to reinvigorate existing small businesses 
and assist the creation of new ones through 
tax reform; financing assistance; market 
expansion; and support of product inno- 
vation. 

Many of my initiatives to facilitate the 
creation and growth of small businesses 
were made in response to the White House 
Conference on Small Business, which I 
convened. My Administration began the 
implementation of most of the ideas pro- 
duced last year by that citizen’s advisory 
body; others need to be addressed. I have 
proposed the reconvening of the Confer- 
ence next year to review progress ; reassess 
priorities; and set new goals. In the in- 
terim I hope that the incoming Adminis- 
tration and the new Congress will work 
with the committee I have established to 
keep these business development ideas 
alive and help implement Conference rec- 
ommendations. 


MINORITY BUSINESS 


One of the most successful develop- 
ments of my Administration has been the 
growth and strengthening of minority 
business. This is the first Administration 
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to put the issue on the policy agenda as a 
matter of major importance. To imple- 
ment the results of our early efforts in this 
field I submitted legislation to Congress 
designed to further the development of 
minority business. 

We have reorganized the Office of Mi- 
nority Business into the Minority Business 
Development Administration in the De- 
partment of Commerce. MBDA has al- 
ready proven to be a major factor in as- 
sisting minority businesses to achieve equi- 
table competitive positions in the market- 
place. 

The Federal government’s procurement 
from minority-owned firms has nearly 
tripled since I took office. Federal depos- 
its in minority-owned banks have more 
than doubled and minority ownership of 
radio and television stations has neazly 
doubled. The SBA administered 8(a) 
Pilot Program for procurement with the 
Army proved to be successful and I re- 
cently expanded the number of agencies 
involved to include NASA and the De- 
partments of Energy and Transportation. 

I firmly believe the critical path to full 
freedom and equality for America’s mi- 
norities rests with the ability of minority 
communities to participate competitively 
in the free enterprise system. I believe the 
government has a fundamental responsi- 
bility to assist in the development of mi- 
nority business and I hope the progress 
made in the last four years will continue. 


II. CREATING ENERGY SECURITY 


Since I took office, my highest legisla- 
tive priorities have involved the reorienta- 
tion and redirection of U.S. energy activi- 
ties and for the first time, to establish a 
coordinated national energy policy. The 
struggle to achieve that policy has been 
long and difficult, but the accomplish- 
ments of the past four years make clear 
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that our country is finally serious about 
the problems caused by our overdepend- 
ence on foreign oil. Our progress should 
not be lost. We must rely on and encour- 
age multiple forms of energy produc- 
tion—coal, crude oil, natural gas, solar, 
nuclear, synthetics—and energy conserva- 
tion. The framework put in place over the 
last four years will enable us to do this. 


NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY 


As a result of actions my Administra- 
tion and the Congress have taken over the 
past four years, our country finally has 
a national energy policy: 

¢ Under my program of phased decon- 
trol, domestic crude oil price controls will 
end September 30, 1981. As a result ex- 
ploratory drilling activities have reached 
an all-time high; 

* Prices for new natural gas are being 
decontrolled under the Natural Gas 
Policy Act—and natural gas production is 
now at an all time high; the supply short- 
ages of several years ago have been 
eliminated ; 

¢ The windfall profits tax on crude oil 
has been enacted providing $227 billion 
over ten years for assistance to low-income 
households, increased mass transit fund- 
ing, and a massive investment in the pro- 
duction and development of alternative 
energy sources; 


* The Synthetic Fuels Corporation has 
been established to help private companies 
build the facilities to produce energy from 
synthetic fuels; 


* Solar energy funding has been quad- 
rupled, solar energy tax credits enacted, 
and a Solar Energy and Energy Conserva- 
tion Bank has been established ; 


* A route has been chosen to bring nat- 
ural gas from the North Slope of Alaska 
to the lower 48 states ; 
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* Coal production and consumption in- 
centives have been increased, and coal 
production is now at its highest level in 
history ; 

¢ A gasoline rationing plan has been 
approved by Congress for possible use in 
the event of a severe energy supply short- 
age or interruption; 

* Gasohol production has been dra- 
matically increased, with a program being 
put in place to produce 500 million gal- 
lons of alcohol fuel by the end of this 
year—an amount that could enable gaso- 
hol to meet the demand for 10 percent of 
all unleaded gasoline; 


¢ New energy conservation incentives 
have been provided for individuals, busi- 
nesses and communities and conservation 
has increased dramatically. The U.S. has 
reduced oil imports by 25 percent—or 2 
million barrels per day—over the past 
four years. 


INCREASED DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC 
ENERGY SOURCES 


Although it is essential that the Nation 
reduce its dependence on imported fossil 
fuels and complete the transition to reli- 
ance on domestic renewable sources of 
energy, it is also important that this tran- 
sition be accomplished in an orderly, eco- 
nomic, and environmentally sound man- 
ner. To this end, the Administration has 
launched several initiatives. 

Leasing of oil and natural gas on fed- 
eral lands, particularly the outer conti- 
nental shelf, has been accelerated at the 
same time as the Administration has re- 
formed leasing procedures through the 
1978 amendments to the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf Lands Act. In 1979 the Interior 
Department held six OCS lease sales, the 
greatest number ever, which resulted in 
federal receipts of $6.5 billion, another 
record. The five-year OCS Leasing sched- 
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ule was completed, requiring 36 sales over 
the next five years. 

Since 1971 no general federal coal lease 
sales were suspended. Over the past four 
years the Administration has completely 
revised the federal coal leasing program to 
bring it into compliance with the require- 
ments of 1976 Federal Land Planning and 
Management Act and other statutory pro- 
visions. The program is designed to bal- 
ance the competing interests that affect 
resource development on public lands and 
to ensure that adequate supplies of coal 
will be available to meet national needs. 
As a result, the first general competitive 
federal coal lease sale in ten years will be 
held this month. 

In July 1980, I signed into law the En- 
ergy Security Act of 1980 which estab- 
lished the Synthetic Fuels Corporation. 
The Corporation is designed to spur the 
development of commercial technologies 
for production of synthetic fuels, such as 
liquid and gaseous fuels from coal and 
the production of oil from oil shale. The 
Act provides the Corporation with an ini- 
tial $22 billion to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. The principal purpose of the 
legislation is to ensure that the nation 
will have available in the late 1980’s the 
option to undertake commercial develop- 
ment of synthetic fuels if that becomes 
necessary. The Energy Security Act also 
provides significant incentives for the de- 
velopment of gasohol and biomass fuels, 
thereby enhancing the nation’s supply 
of alternative energy sources. 


COMMITMENT TO A SUSTAINABLE ENERGY 
FUTURE 


The Administration’s 1977 National 
Energy Plan marked an historic departure 
from the policies of previous Administra- 
tions. The plan stressed the importance of 
both energy production and conservation 
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to achieving our ultimate national goal of 
relying primarily on secure sources of en- 
ergy. The National Energy Plan made 
energy conservation a cornerstone of our 
national energy policy. 

In 1978, I initiated the Administra- 
tion’s Solar Domestic Policy Review. This 
represented the first step towards wide- 
spread introduction of renewable energy 
sources into the Nation’s economy. As a 
result of the Review, I issued the 1979 
Solar Message to Congress, the first such 
message in the Nation’s history. The Mes- 
sage outlined the Administration’s solar 
program and established an ambitious 
national goal for the year 2000 of obtain- 
ing 20 percent of this Nation’s energy 
from solar and renewable sources. The 
thrust of the federal solar program is to 
help industry develop solar energy sources 
by emphasizing basic research and de- 
velopment of solar technologies which are 
not currently economic, such as photovol- 
taics, which generate energy directly from 
the sun, At the same time, through tax 
incentives, education, and the Solar En- 
ergy and Energy Conservation Bank, the 
solar program seeks to encourage state 
and local governments, industry, and our 
citizens to expand their use of solar and 
renewable resource technologies currently 
available. 

As a result of these policies and pro- 
grams, the energy efficiency of the 
American economy has improved mark- 
edly and investments in renewable en- 
ergy sources have grown significantly. It 
now takes 3! percent less energy to pro- 
duce a constant dollar of GNP than it 
did in January 1977. This increase in effi- 
ciency represents a savings of over 1.3 
million barrels per day of oil equivalent, 
about the level of total oil production 
now occurring in Alaska. Over the same 
period, Federal support for conservation 
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and solar energy has increased by more 
than 3000 percent, to $3.3 billion in FY 
1981, including the tax credits for solar 
energy and energy conservation invest- 
ments—these credits are expected to 
amount to $1.2 billion in FY 1981 and 
$1.5 billion in FY 1982. 


COMMITMENT TO NUCLEAR SAFETY AND 
SECURITY 


Since January 1977, significant prog- 
ress has been achieved in resolving three 
critical problems resulting from the use 
of nuclear energy: radioactive waste 
management, nuclear safety and weapons 
proliferation. 

In 1977, the Administration an- 
nounced its nuclear nonproliferation pol- 
icy and initiated the International Fuel 
Cycle Evaluation. In 1978, Congress 
passed the Nuclear Nonproliferation Act, 
an historic piece of legislation. 

In February 1980, the Administration 
transmitted its nuclear waste manage- 
ment policy to the Congress. This policy 
was a major advance over all previous 
efforts. The principal aspects of that pol- 
icy are: acknowledging the seriousness of 
the problem and the numerous technical 
and institutional issues; adopting a tech- 
nically and environmentally conservative 
approach to the first permanent reposi- 
tory; and providing the states with sig- 
nificant involvement in nuclear waste dis- 
posal decisions by creating the State 
Planning Council. While much of the 
plan can be and is being implemented 
administratively, some new authorities 
are needed. The Congress should give 
early priority to enacting provisions for 
away-from-reactor storage and the State 
Planning Council. 


The accident at Three Mile Island 
made the nation acutely aware of the 
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safety risks posed by nuclear power 
plants. In response, the President estab- 
lished the Kemeny Commission to review 
the accident and make recommendations. 
Virtually all of the Commission’s substan- 
tive recommendations were adopted by 
the Administration and are now being im- 
plemented by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. The Congress adopted the 
President’s proposed plan for the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission and the Nuclear 
Safety Oversight Committee was estab- 
lished to ensure that the Administration’s 
decisions were implemented. 

Nuclear safety will remain a vital con- 
cern in the years ahead. We must continue 
to press ahead for the safe, secure disposal 
of radioactive wastes, and prevention of 
nuclear proliferation. 

While significant growth in foreign de- 
mand for U.S. steam coal is foreseen, con- 
gestion must be removed at major U.S. 
coal exporting ports such as Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, and Baltimore, Mary- 
land. My Administration has worked 
through the Interagency Coal Task Force 
Study to promote cooperation and co- 
ordination of resources between shippers, 
railroads, vessel broker/operators and port 
operators, and to determine the most ap- 
propriate Federal role in expanding and 
modernizing coal export facilities, includ- 
ing dredging deeper channels at selected 
ports. As a result of the Task Force’s ef- 
forts, administrative steps have been taken 
by the Corps of Engineers to reduce sig- 
nificantly the amount of time required for 
planning and economic review of port 
dredging proposals. The Administration 
has also recommended that the Congress 
enact legislation to give the President 
generic authority to recommend appro- 
priations for channel dredging activities. 
Private industry will, of course, play the 
major role in developing the United 
States’ coal export facilities, but the gov- 
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ernment must continue to work to facili- 
tate transportation to foreign markets. 


III. ENHaAnciNnc Basic HUMAN AND 
SoctaL NEEDS 


For too long prior to my Administra- 
tion, many of our Nation’s basic human 
and social needs were being ignored or 
handled insensitively by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Over the last four years, we have 
significantly increased funding for many 
of the vital programs in these areas; de- 
veloped new programs where needs were 
unaddressed ; targeted Federal support to 
those individuals and areas most in need 
of our assistance; and removed barriers 
that have unnecessarily kept many dis- 
advantaged citizens from obtaining aid for 
their most basic needs. 

Our record has produced clear progress 
in the effort to solve some of the country’s 
fundamental human and social problems. 
My Administration and the Congress, 
working together, have demonstrated 
that government must and can meet our 
citizens’ basic human and social needs in 
a responsible and compassionate way. 

But there is an unfinished agenda still 
before the Congress. If we are to meet our 
obligations to help all Americans realize 
the dreams of sound health care, decent 
housing, effective social services, a good 
education, and a meaningful job, impor- 
tant legislation still must be enacted. Na- 
tional Health Insurance, Welfare Reform, 
Child Health Assessment Program, are 
before the Congress and I urge their 
passage. 

Health 


NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN 


During my Administration, I proposed 
to Congress a National Health Plan which 
will enable the country to reach the goal 
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of comprehensive, universal health care 
coverage. The legislation I submitted lays 
the foundation for this comprehensive 
plan and addresses the most serious prob- 
lems of health financing and delivery. It 
is realistic and enactable. It does not over- 
promise or overspend, and, as a result, can 
be the solution to the thirty years of Con- 
gressional battles on national health in- 
surance. My Plan includes the following 
key features: 

¢ nearly 15 million additional poor 
would receive fully-subsidized comprehen- 
sive coverage; 

* pre-natal and delivery services are 
provided for all pregnant women and cov- 
erage is provided for all acute care for 
infants in their first year of life; 

¢ the elderly and disabled would have 
a limit of $1,250 placed on annual out-of- 
pocket medical expenses and would no 
longer face limits on hospital coverage ; 

* all full-time employees and their fam- 
ilies would receive insurance against at 
least major medical expenses under man- 
dated employer coverage; 

* Medicare and Medicaid would be 
combined and expanded into an umbrella 
Federal program, Healthcare, for in- 
creased program efficiency, accountability 
and uniformity; and 

* strong cost controls and health sys- 
tem reforms would be implemented, in- 
cluding greater incentives for Health 
Maintenance Organizations. 

I urge the new Congress to compare my 
Plan with the alternatives—programs 
which either do too little to improve the 
health care needs of Americans most in 
need or programs which would impose 
substantial financial burdens on the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. I hope the Congress will 
see the need for and the benefits of my 
Plan and work toward prompt enactment. 
We cannot afford further delay in this 
vital area. 


Jan. 16 
HEALTH CARE COST CONTROL 


Inflation in health care costs remains 
unacceptably high. Throughout my Ad- 
ministration, legislation to reduce health 
care cost inflation was one of my highest 
priorities, but was not passed by the Con- 
gress. Therefore, my FY 1982 budget pro- 
poses sharing the responsibility for health 
care cost control with the private sector, 
through voluntary hospital cost guide- 
lines and intensified monitoring. In the 
longer term, the health care reimburse- 
ment system must be reformed. We must 
move away from inflationary cost-based 
reimbursement and fee-for-service, and 
toward a system of prospective reimburse- 
ment, under which health care providers 
would operate within predetermined 
budgets. This reimbursement reform is es- 
sential to ultimately contro] inflation in 
health care costs, and will be a significant 
challenge to the new Congress. 


HEALTH PROMOTION AND DISEASE 
PREVENTION 


During my Administration, the Sur- 
geon General released Healthy People, 
a landmark report on health promotion 
and disease prevention. The report signals 
the growing consensus that the Nation’s 
health strategy must be refocused in the 
1980’s to emphasize the prevention of dis- 
ease. Specifically, the report lays out 
measurable and achieveable goals in the 
reduction of mortality which can be 
reached by 1990. 

I urge the new Congress to endorse the 
principles of Healthy People, and to adopt 
the recommendations to achieve its goals. 
This will necessitate adoption of a broader 
concept of health care, to include such 
areas as environmental health, workplace 
health and safety, commercial product 
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safety, traffic safety, and health education, 
promotion and information. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


Ensuring a healthy start in life for chil- 
dren remains not only a high priority of 
my Administration, but also one of the 
most cost effective forms of health care. 

When I took office, immunization levels 
for preventable childhood diseases had 
fallen to 70%. As a result of a concerted 
nationwide effort during my Administra- 
tion, I am pleased to report that now at 
least 90% of children under 15, and vir- 
tually all school-age children are immu- 
nized. In addition, reported cases of 
measles and mumps are at their lowest 
levels ever. 

Under the National Health Plan I have 
proposed, there would be no cost-sharing 
for prenatal and delivery services for all 
pregnant women and for acute care pro- 
vided to infants in their first year of life. 
These preventive services have extremely 
high returns in terms of improved new- 
born and long-term child health. 


Under the Child Health Assurance Pro- 
gram (CHAP) legislation which I sub- 
mitted to the Congress, and which passed 
the House, an additional two million low- 
income children under 18 would become 
eligible for Medicaid benefits, which 
would include special health assessments. 
CHAP would also improve the continuity 
of care for the nearly 14 million children 
now eligible for Medicaid. An additional 
100,000 low-income pregnant women 
would become eligible for prenatal care 
under the proposal. I strongly urge the 
new Congress to enact CHAP and thereby 
provide millions of needy children with 
essential health services. The legislation 
has had strong bipartisan support, which 
should continue as the details of the bill 
are completed. 
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I also urge the new Congress to provide 
strong support for two highly successful 
ongoing programs: the special supple- 
mental food program for women, infants 
and children (WIC) and Family Plan- 
ning. The food supplements under WIC 
have been shown to effectively prevent ill 
health and thereby reduce later medical 
costs. The Family Planning program has 
been effective at reducing unwanted preg- 
nancies among low-income women and 
adolescents. 


EXPANSION OF SERVICES TO THE POOR 
AND UNDERSERVED 


During my Administration, health 
services to the poor and underserved have 
been dramatically increased. The number 
of National Health Service Corps 
(NHSC) assignees providing services in 
medically underserved communities has 
grown from 500 in 1977 to nearly 3,000 in 
198i. The population served by the 
NHSC has more than tripled since 1977. 
The number of Community Health Cen- 


ters providing services in high priority 
underserved areas has doubled during my 
Administration, and will serve an esti- 
mated six million people in 1981. I 
strongly urge the new Congress to support 
these highly successful programs. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


One of the most significant health 
achievements during my Administration 
was the recent passage of the Mental 
Health Systems Act, which grew out of 
recommendations of my Commission on 
Mental Health. I join many others in my 
gratitude to the First Lady for her tire- 
less and effective contribution to the pas- 
sage of this important legislation. 

The Act is designed to inaugurate a 
new era of Federal and State partnership 
in the planning and provision of mental 
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health services. In addition, the Act spe- 
cifically provides for prevention and sup- 
port services to the chronically mentally 
ill to prevent unnecessary institutionaliza- 
tion and for the development of com- 
munity-based mental health services. I 
urge the new Congress to provide ade- 
quate support for the full and timely im- 
plementation of this Act. 


HEALTH PROTECTION 


With my active support, the Congress 
recently passed “Medigap” legislation, 
which provides for voluntary certifica- 
tion of health insurance policies supple- 
mental to Medicare, to curb widespread 
abuses in this area. 

In the area of toxic agent control, leg- 
islation which I submitted to the Con- 
gress recently passed. This will provide for 
a “super-fund” to cover hazardous waste 
cleanup costs. 

In the area of accidental injury con- 
trol, we have established automobile 
safety standards and increased enforce- 
ment activities with respect to the 55 
MPH speed limit. By the end of the 
decade these actions are expected to save 
over 13,000 lives and 100,000 serious in- 
juries each year. 

I urge the new Congress to continue 
strong support for all these activities. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Building on the comprehensive reform 
of the Food Stamp Program that I pro- 
posed and Congress passed in 1977, my 
Administration and the Congress worked 
together in 1979 and 1980 to enact several 
other important changes in the Program. 
These changes will further simplify ad- 
ministration and reduce fraud and error, 
will make the program more responsive 
to the needs of the elderly and disabled, 
and will increase the cap on allowable 
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program expenditures. The Food Stamp 
Act will expire at the end of fiscal 1981. 
It is essential that the new Administra- 
tion and the Congress continue this pro- 
gram to ensure complete eradication of 
the debilitating malnutrition witnessed 
and documented among thousands of 
children in the 1960's. 


DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 


At the beginning of my Administration 
there were over a half million heroin ad- 
dicts in the United States. Our continued 
emphasis on reducing the supply of heroin, 
as well as providing treatment and reha- 
bilitation to its victims, has reduced the 
heroin addict population, reduced the 
number of heroin overdose deaths by 
80%, and reduced the number of heroin 
related injuries by 50%. We have also 
seen and encouraged a national move- 
ment of parents and citizens committed 
to reversing the very serious and disturb- 
ing trends of adolescent drug abuse. 

Drug abuse in many forms will continue 
to detract, however, from the quality of 
life of many Americans. To prevent that, 
I see four great challenges in the years 
ahead. First, we must deal aggressively 
with the supplies of illegal drugs at their 
source, through joint crop destruction 
programs with foreign nations and in- 
creased law enforcement and border in- 
terdiction. Second, we must look to citi- 
zens and parents across the country to 
help educate the increasing numbers of 
American youth who are experimenting 
with drugs to the dangers of drug abuse. 
Education is a key factor in reducing drug 
abuse. Third, we must focus our efforts on 
drug and alcohol abuse in the workplace 
for not only does this abuse contribute to 
low productivity but it also destroys the 
satisfaction and sense of purpose all 
Americans can gain from the work ex- 
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perience. Fourth, we need a change in at- 
titude, from an attitude which condones 
the casual use of drugs to one that recog- 
nizes the appropriate use of drugs for 
medical purposes and condemns the in- 
appropriate and harmful abuse of drugs. 
I hope the Congress and the new Admin- 
istration will take action to meet each of 
these challenges. 


Education 


The American people have always rec- 
ognized that education is one of the 
soundest investments they can make. The 
dividends are reflected in every dimen- 
sion of our national life—from the 
strength of our economy and national se- 
curity to the vitality of our music, art, and 
literature. Among the accomplishments 
that have given me the most satisfaction 
over the last four years are the contribu- 
tions that my Administration has been 
able to make to the well-being of students 
and educators throughout the country. 

This Administration has collaborated 
successfully with the Congress on land- 
mark education legislation. Working with 
the Congressional leadership, my Admin- 
istration spotlighted the importance of ed- 
ucation by creating a new Department of 
Education. The Department has given 
education a stronger voice at the Federal 
level, while at the same time reserving the 
actual control and operation of education 
to states, localities, and private institu- 
tions. The Department has successfully 
combined nearly 150 Federal education 
programs into a cohesive, streamlined 
organization that is more responsive to the 
needs of educators and students. The De- 
partment has made strides to cut red tape 
and paperwork and thereby to make the 
flow of Federal dollars to school districts 
and institutions of higher education more 
efficient. It is crucial that the Department 
be kept intact and strengthened. 
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Our collaboration with the Congress 
has resulted in numerous other important 
legislative accomplishments for educa- 
tion. A little over two years ago, I signed 
into law on the same day two major 
bills—one benefiting elementary and sec- 
ondary education and the other, postsec- 
ondary education. The Education 
Amendments of 1978 embodied nearly all 
of my Administration’s proposals for im- 
provements in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, including impor- 
tant new programs to improve students’ 
achievement in the basic skills and to aid 
school districts with exceptionally high 
concentrations of children from low-in- 
come families. The Middle Income Stu- 
dent Assistance Act, legislation jointly 
sponsored by this Administration and the 
Congressional leadership, expanded eligi- 
bility for need-based Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants to approximately 
one-third of the students enrolled in post- 
secondary education and made many 
more students eligible for the first time 
for other types of grants, work-study, and 
loans. 

Just three and a half months ago, my 
Administration and the Congress success- 
fully concluded over two years of work 
on a major reauthorization bill that 
further expands benefits to postsecondary 
education. Reflected in the Education 
Amendments of 1980 are major Admin- 
istration recommendations for improve- 
ments in the Higher Education Act—in- 
cluding proposals for better loan access 
for students; a new parent loan program; 
simplified application procedures for stu- 
dent financial aid; a strengthened Fed- 
eral commitment to developing colleges, 
particularly the historically Black institu- 
tions; a new authorization for equipment 
and facilities modernization funding for 
the nation’s major research universities; 
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and revitalized international education 
programs. 

Supplementing these legislative ac- 
complishments have been important ad- 
ministrative actions aimed at reducing 
paperwork and simplifying regulations 
associated with Federal education pro- 
grams. We also launched major initiatives 
to reduce the backlog of defaulted stu- 
dent loans and otherwise to curb fraud, 
abuse, and waste in education programs. 


To insure that the education enter- 
prise is ready to meet the scientific and 
technological changes of the future, we 
undertook a major study of the status of 
science and engineering education 
throughout the nation. I hope that the 
findings from this report will serve as a 
springboard for needed reforms at all 
levels of education. 


I am proud that this Administration 
has been able to provide the financial 
means to realize many of our legislative 
and administrative goals. Compared to 
the previous administration’s last budget, 
I have requested the largest overall in- 
crease in Federal funding for education 
in our nation’s history. My budget re- 
quests have been particularly sensitive to 
the needs of special populations like mi- 
norities, women, the educationally and 
economically disadvantaged, the handi- 
capped, and students with limited Eng- 
lish-speaking ability. At the same time, I 
have requested significant increases for 
many programs designed to enhance the 
quality of American education, including 
programs relating to important areas as 
diverse as international education, re- 
search libraries, museums, and teacher 
centers. 

Last year, I proposed to the Congress a 
major legislative initiative that would di- 
rect $2 billion into education and job 
training programs designed to alleviate 
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youth unemployment through improved 
linkages between the schools and the work 
place. This legislation generated biparti- 
san support; but unfortunately, action on 
it was not completed in the final, rushed 
days of the 96th Congress. I urge the new 
Congress—as it undertakes broad efforts 
to strengthen the economy as well as more 
specific tasks like reauthorizing the Voca- 
tional Education Act—to make the needs 
of our nation’s unemployed youth a top 
priority for action. Only by combining a 
basic skills education program together 
with work training and employment in- 
centives can we make substantial progress 
in eliminating one of the most severe social 
problems in our nation—youth unemploy- 
ment, particularly among minorities. I 
am proud of the progress already made 
through passage of the Youth Employ- 
ment and Demonstration Project Act of 
1977 and the substantial increase in our 
investment in youth employment pro- 
grams. The new legislation would cap 
these efforts. 


Income Security 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


One of the highest priorities of my Ad- 
ministration has been to continue the tra- 


dition of effectiveness and efficiency 
widely associated with the social security 
program, and to assure present and future 
beneficiaries that they will receive their 
benefits as expected. The earned benefits 
that are paid monthly to retired and dis- 
abled American workers and their fami- 
lies provide a significant measure of eco- 
nomic protection to millions of people 
who might otherwise face retirement or 
possible disability with fear. I have en- 
acted changes to improve the benefits of 
many social security beneficiaries during 
my years as President. 

The last four years have presented a 
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special set of concerns over the financial 
stability of the social security system. 
Shortly after taking office I proposed and 
Congress enacted legislation to protect the 
stability of the old age and survivors trust 
fund and prevent the imminent exhaus- 
tion of the disability insurance trust fund, 
and to correct a flaw in the benefit for- 
mula that was threatening the long run 
health of the entire social security system. 
The actions taken by the Congress at my 
request helped stabilize the system. That 
legislation was later complemented by the 
Disability Insurance Amendments of 1980 
which further bolstered the disability in- 
surance program, and reduced certain in- 
equities among beneficiaries. 


My commitment to the essential retire- 
ment and disability protection provided 
to 35 million people each month has been 
demonstrated by the fact that without in- 
terruption those beneficiaries have con- 
tinued to receive their social security bene- 
fits, including annual cost of living in- 
creases. Changing and unpredictable eco- 
nomic circumstances require that we con- 
tinue to monitor the financial stability of 
the social security system. To correct an- 
ticipated short-term strains on the system, 
I proposed last year that the three funds 
be allowed to borrow from one another, 
and I urge the Congress again this year to 
adopt such interfund borrowing. To fur- 
ther strengthen the social security system 
and provide a greater degree of assurance 
to beneficiaries, given projected future 
economic uncertainties, additional action 
should be taken. Among the additional 
financing options available are borrowing 
from the general fund, financing half of 
the hospital insurance fund with general 
revenues, and increasing the payroll tax 
rate. The latter option is particularly un- 
palatable given the significant increase in 
the tax rate already mandated in law. 

This Administration continues to op- 
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pose cuts in basic social security benefits 
and taxing social security benefits. The 
Administration continues to support an- 
nual indexing of social security benefits. 


WELFARE REFORM 


In 1979 I proposed a welfare reform 
package which offers solutions to some of 
the most urgent problems in our welfare 
system. This proposal is embodied in two 
bills—The Work and Training Oppor- 
tunities Act and The Social Welfare Re- 
form Amendments Act. The House passed 
the second of these two proposals. Within 
the framework of our present welfare sys- 
tem, my reform proposals offer achievable 
means to increase self-sufficiency through 
work rather than welfare, more adequate 
assistance to people unable to work, the 
removal of inequities in coverage under 
current programs, and fiscal relief needed 
by States and localities. 

Our current welfare system is long over- 
due for serious reform ; the system is waste- 
ful and not fully effective. The legislation 
I have proposed will help eliminate in- 
equities by establishing a national mini- 
mum benefit, and by directly relating 
benefit levels to the poverty threshold. It 
will reduce program complexity, which 
leads to inefficiency and waste, by simpli- 
fying and coordinating administration 
among different programs. 

I urge the Congress to take action in 
this area along the lines I have recom- 
mended. 


CHILD WELFARE 


My Administration has worked closely 
with the Congress on legislation which is 
designed to improve greatly the child wel- 
fare services and foster care programs and 
to create a Federal system of adoption 
assistance. These improvements will be 
achieved with the recent enactment of 
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H.R. 3434, the Adoption Assistance and 
Child Welfare Act of 1980. The well- 
being of children in need of homes and 
their permanent placement have been a 
primary concern of my Administration. 
This legislation will ensure that children 
are not lost in the foster care system, but 
instead will be returned to their families 
where possible or placed in permanent 
adoptive homes. 


LOW-INCOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 


In 1979 I proposed a program to pro- 
vide an annual total of $1.6 billion to low- 
income households which are hardest hit 
by rising energy bills. With the coopera- 
tion of Congress, we were able to move 
quickly to provide assistance to eligible 
households in time to meet their winter 
heating bills. 

In response to the extreme heat condi- 
tions affecting many parts of the country 
during 1980, I directed the Community 
Services Administration to make avail- 
able over $27 million to assist low-income 
individuals, especially the elderly, facing 
life threatening circumstances due to ex- 
treme heat. 

Congress amended and reauthorized 
the low-income energy assistance program 
for fiscal year 1981, and provided $1.85 
billion to meet anticipated increasing 
need. The need for a program to help low- 
income households with rising energy ex- 
penses will not abate in the near future. 
The low-income energy assistance pro- 
gram should be reauthorized to meet 
those needs. 

Housing 


For the past 14 months, high interest 
rates have had a severe impact on the 
nation’s housing market. Yet the cur- 
rent pressures and uncertainties should 
not obscure the achievements of the past 
four years. 
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Working with the Congress, the regula- 
tory agencies, and the financial commu- 
nity, my Administration has brought 
about an expanded and steadier flow of 
funds into home mortgages. Deregulation 
of the interest rates payable by depository 
institutions, the evolution of variable and 
renegotiated rate mortgages, development 
of high yielding savings certificates, and 
expansion of the secondary mortgage 
market have all increased housing’s ability 
to attract capital and have assured that 
mortgage money would not be cut off 
when interest rates rose. These actions 
will diminish the cyclicality of the housing 
industry. Further, we have secured legis- 
lation updating the Federal Government’s 
emergency authority to provide support 
for the housing industry through the 
Brooke-Cranston program, and creating a 
new Section 235 housing stimulus pro- 
gram. These tools will enable the Federal 
Government to deal quickly and effec- 
tively with serious distress in this critical 
industry. 

We have also worked to expand home- 
ownership opportunities for Americans. 
By using innovative financing mecha- 
nisms, such as the graduated payment 
mortgage, we have increased the access of 
middle income families to housing credit. 
By revitalizing the Section 235 program, 
we have enabled nearly 100,000 moder- 
ate income households to purchase new 
homes. By reducing paperwork and regu- 
lation in Federal programs, and by work- 
ing with State and local governments to 
ease the regulatory burden, we have 
helped to hold down housing costs and 
produce affordable housing. 

As a result of these governmentwide 
efforts, 5Y2 million more American fami- 
lies bought homes in the past four years 
than in any equivalent period in history. 
And more than 7 million homes have be- 
gun construction during my Administra- 
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tion, 1 million more than in the previous 
four years. ; 

We have devoted particular effort to 
meeting the housing needs of low and 
moderate income families. In the past 
four years, more than 1 million subsidized 
units have been made available for oc- 
cupancy by lower income Americans and 
more than 600,000 assisted units have 
gone into construction. In addition, we 
have undertaken a series of measures to 
revitalize and preserve the nation’s 2 mil- 
lion units of public and assisted housing. 

For Fiscal Year 1982, I am proposing 
to continue our commitment to lower 
income housing. I am requesting funds to 
support 260,000 units of Section 8 and 
public housing, maintaining these pro- 
grams at the level provided by Congress 
in Fiscal 1981. 

While we have made progress in the 
past four years, in the future there are 
reasons for concern. Home price inflation 
and high interest rates threaten to put 
homeownership out of reach for first-time 
homebuyers. Lower income households, 
the elderly and those dependent upon 
rental housing face rising rents, low levels 
of rental housing construction by historic 
standards, and the threat of displacement 
due to conversion to condominiums and 
other factors. Housing will face strong 
competition for investment capital from 
the industrial sector generally and the en- 
ergy industries, in particular. 

To address these issues, I appointed a 
Presidential Task Force and Advisory 
Group last October. While this effort will 
not proceed due to the election result, I 
hope the incoming Administration will 
proceed with a similar venture. 

The most important action govern- 
ment can take to meet America’s housing 
needs is to restore stability to the economy 
and bring down the rate of inflation. In- 
flation has driven up home prices, operat- 
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ing costs and interest rates. Market un- 
certainty about inflation has contributed 
to the instability in interest rates, which 
has been an added burden to homebuild- 
ers and homebuyers alike. By making a 
long-term commitment to provide a 
framework for greater investment, sus- 
tained economic growth, and price sta- 
bility, my Administration has begun the 
work of creating a healthy environment 
for housing. 
Transportation 


With the passage of the Airline Dereg- 
ulation Act of 1978, the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1980, and the Harley O. Staggers 
Rail Act of 1980, my Administration, 
working with the Congress, has initiated 
a new era of reduced regulation of trans- 
portation industries. Deregulation will 
lead to increased productivity and operat- 
ing efficiencies in the industries involved, 
and stimulate price and service competi- 
tion, to the benefit of consumers gener- 
ally. I urge the new Administration to 
continue our efforts on behalf of deregu- 
lation legislation for the intercity passen- 
ger bus industry as well. 

In the coming decade, the most signifi- 
cant challenge facing the nation in trans- 
portation services will be to improve a 
deteriorating physical infrastructure of 
roadways, railroads, waterways and mass 
transit systems, in order to conserve costly 
energy supplies while promoting effective 
transportation services. 


HIGHWAYS 


Our vast network of highways, which 
account for 90 percent of travel and 80 
percent by value of freight traffic goods 
movement, is deteriorating. If current 
trends continue, a major proportion of the 
Interstate pavement will have deterio- 
rated by the end of the 1980's. 
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Arresting the deterioration of the na- 
tion’s system of highways is a high priority 
objective for the 1980’s. We must reorient 
the Federal mission from major new con- 
struction projects to the stewardship of 
the existing Interstate Highway System. 
Interstate gaps should be judged on the 
connections they make and on their 
compatibility with community needs. 

During this decade, highway invest- 
ments will be needed to increase produc- 
tivity, particularly in the elimination of 
bottlenecks, provide more efficient con- 
nections to ports and seek low-cost 
solutions to traffic demand. 

My Administration has therefore rec- 
ommended redefining completion of the 
Interstate system, consolidating over 27 
categorical assistance programs into nine, 
and initiating a major repair and rehabili- 
tation program for segments of the Inter- 
state system. This effort should help 
maintain the condition and performance 
of the Nation’s highways, particularly the 
Interstate and primary system; provide a 
realistic means to complete the Interstate 
system by 1990; ensure better program de- 
livery through consolidation, and assist 
urban revitalization. In addition, the 
Congress must address the urgent funding 
problems of the highway trust fund, and 
the need to generate greater revenues. 


MASS TRANSIT 


In the past decade the nation’s public 
transit systems’ ridership increased at an 
annual average of 1.1% each year in the 
1970’s (6.9% in 1979). Continued in- 
creases in the cost of fuel are expected to 
make transit a growing part of the na- 
tion’s transportation system. 

As a result, my Administration pro- 
jected a ten year, $43 billion program to 
increase mass transit capacity by 50 per- 
cent, and promote more energy efficient 
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vehicle uses in the next decade. The first 
part of this proposal was the five year, 
$24.7 billion Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration reauthorization legislation 
I sent to the Congress in March, 1980. I 
urge the 97th Congress to quickly enact 
this or similar legislation in 1981. 

My Administration was also the first to 
have proposed and signed into law a non- 
urban formula grant program to assist 
rural areas and small communities with 
public transportation programs to end 
their dependence on the automobile, pro- 
mote energy conservation and efficiency, 
and provide transportation services to im- 
poverished rural communities. 

A principal need of the 1980's will be 
maintaining mobility for all segments of 
the population in the face of severely in- 
creasing transportation costs and uncer- 
tainty of fuel supplies. We must improve 
the flexibility of our transportation sys- 
tem and offer greater choice and diversity 
in transportation services. While the pri- 
vate automobile will continue to be the 
principal means of transportation for 
many Americans, public transportation 
can become an increasingly attractive 
alternative. We, therefore, want to explore 
a variety of paratransit modes, various 
types of buses, modern rapid transit, re- 
gional rail systems and light rail systems. 

Highway planning and transit planning 
must be integrated and related to State, 
regional, district and neighborhood plan- 
ning efforts now in place or emerging. 
Low density development and land use 
threaten the fiscal capacity of many com- 
munities to support needed services and 
infrastructure. 


ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED 
TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation policies in the 1980's 
must pay increasing attention to the needs 
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of the elderly and handicapped. By 1990, 
the number of people over 65 will have 
grown from today’s 19 million to 27 mil- 
lion. During the same period, the number 
of handicapped—people who have diffi- 
culty using transit as well as autos, includ- 
ing the elderly—is expected to increase 
from 9 to 11 million, making up 4.5 per- 
cent of the population. 

We must not retreat from a policy that 
affords a significant and growing portion 
of our population accessible public trans- 
portation while recognizing that the 
handicapped are a diverse group and will 
need flexible, door-to-door service where 
regular public transportation will not do 
the job. 

RAILROADS 


In addition, the Federal government 
must reassess the appropriate Federal role 
of support for passenger and freight rail 
services such as Amtrak and Conrail. Our 
goal through federal assistance should be 
to maintain and enhance adequate rail 
service, where it is not otherwise available 
to needy communities. But Federal subsi- 
dies must be closely scrutinized to be sure 
they are a stimulus to, and not a replace- 
ment for, private investment and initia- 
tive. Federal assistance cannot mean 
permanent subsidies for unprofitable 
operations. 


WATERWAYS AND RURAL TRANSPORTATION 


There is a growing need in rural and 
small communities for improved transpor- 
tation services. Rail freight service to 
many communities has declined as rail- 
roads abandon unproductive branch lines. 
At the same time, rural roads are often 
inadequate to handle large, heavily-loaded 
trucks. The increased demand for “har- 
vest to harbor” service has also placed an 
increased burden on rural transportation 
systems, while bottlenecks along the Mis- 
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sissippi River delay grain shipments to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

We have made some progress: 

¢ To further develop the nation’s 
waterways, my Administration began 
construction of a new 1,200 foot lock at 
the site of Lock and Dam 26 on the Mis- 
sissippi River. When opened in 1987, the 
new lock will have a capacity of 86 mil- 
lion tons per year, an 18 percent increase 
over the present system. The U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers has also undertaken 
studies to assess the feasibility of expand- 
ing the Bonneville Locks. Rehabilitation 
of John Day Lock was begun in 1980 and 
should be completed in 1982. My Admin- 
istration also supports the completion of 
the Upper Missisippi River Master Plan 
to determine the feasibility of construct- 
ing a second lock at Alton, Illinois. These 
efforts will help alleviate delays in trans- 
porting corn, soybeans and other goods 
along the Mississippi River to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

¢ The Department of Transporta- 
tion’s new Small Community and Rural 
Transportation Policy will target federal 
assistance for passenger transportation, 
roads and highways, truck service, and 
railroad freight service to rural areas. 
This policy implements and expands 
upon the earlier White House Initiative, 
Improving Transportation in Rural 
America, announced in June, 1979, and 
the President’s Small Community and 
Rural Development Policy announced in 
December, 1979. The Congress should 
seek ways to balance rail branch line 
abandonment with the service needs of 
rural and farm communities, provide fi- 
nancial assistance to rail branch line re- 
habilitation where appropriate, assist 
shippers to adjust to rail branch line 
abandonment where it takes place, and 
help make it possible for trucking firms to 
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serve light density markets with depend- 
able and efficient trucking services. 


MARITIME POLICY 


During my Administration I have 
sought to ensure that the U.S. maritime 
industry will not have to function at an 
unfair competitive disadvantage in the 
international market. As I indicated in 
my maritime policy statement to the Con- 
gress in July, 1979, the American mer- 
chant marine is vital to our Nation’s wel- 
fare, and Federal actions should promote 
rather than harm it. In pursuit of this 
objective, I signed into law the Con- 
trolled Carrier Act of 1978, authorizing 
the Federal Maritime Commission to 
regulate certain rate cutting practices of 
some state-controlled carriers, and re- 
cently signed a bilateral maritime agree- 
ment with the People’s Republic of China 
that will expand the access of American 
ships to 20 specified Chinese ports, and 
set aside for American-flag ships a sub- 
stantial share (at least one-third) of the 
cargo between our countries. This agree- 
ment should officially foster expanded 
U.S. and Chinese shipping services link- 
ing the two countries, and will provide 
further momentum to the growth of 
Sino-American trade. 

There is also a need to modernize and 
expand the dry bulk segment of our fleet. 
Our heavy dependence on foreign car- 
riage of U.S.-bulk cargoes deprives the 
U.S. economy of seafaring and shipbuild- 
ing jobs, adds to the balance-of-payments 
deficit, deprives the Government of sub- 
stantial tax revenues, and leaves the 
United States dependent on foreign-flag 
shipping for a continued supply of raw 
materials to support the civil economy and 
war production in time of war. 

I therefore sent to the Congress pro- 
posed legislation to strengthen this woe- 
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fully weak segment of the U.S.-flag fleet 
by removing certain disincentives to U.S. 
construction of dry bulkers and their oper- 
ation under U.S. registry. Enactment of 
this proposed legislation would establish 
the basis for accelerating the rebuilding 
of the U.S.-flag dry bulk fleet toward a 
level commensurate with the position of 
the United States as the world’s leading 
bulk trading country. 

During the past year the Administra- 
tion has stated its support for legislation 
that would provide specific Federal as- 
sistance for the installation of fuel-effi- 
cient engines in existing American ships, 
and would strengthen this country’s ship- 
building mobilization base. Strengthening 
the fleet is important, but we must also 
maintain our shipbuilding base for fur- 
ture ship construction. 

Provisions in existing laws calling for 
substantial or exclusive use of American- 
flag vessels to carry cargoes generated by 
the Government must be vigorously 
pursued. 


I have therefore supported require- 
ments that 50 percent of oil purchased for 
the strategic petroleum reserve be trans- 
ported in U.S.-flag vessels, that the Cargo 
Preference Act be applied to materials 
furnished for the U.S. assisted construc- 
tion of air bases in Israel, and to cargoes 
transported pursuant to the Chrysler 
Corporation Loan Guarantee Act. In ad- 
dition, the deep Seabed Hard Mineral 
Resources Act requires that at least one 
ore carrier per mine site be a U.S.-flag 
vessel. 

Much has been done, and much re- 
mains to be done. The FY 1982 budget 
includes a $107 million authorization 
for Construction Differential Subsidy 
(“CDS”) funds which, added to the un- 
obligated CDS balance of $100 million 
from 1980, and the recently enacted $135 
million 1981 authorization, will provide 
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an average of $171 million in CDS funds 
in 1981 and 1982. 


COAL EXPORT POLICY 


While significant growth in foreign de- 
mand for U.S. steam coal is foreseen, con- 
gestion at major U.S. coal exporting ports 
such as Hampton Roads, Virginia, and 
Baltimore, Maryland, could delay and 
impede exports. 

My Administration has worked through 
the Interagency Coal Task Force Study, 
which I created, to promote cooperation 
and coordination of resources between 
shippers, railroads, vessel broker/opera- 
tors and port operators, and to determine 
the most appropriate Federal role in ex- 
panding and modernizing coal export fa- 
cilities, including dredging deeper chan- 
nels at selected ports. 

Some progress has already been made. 
In addition to action taken by transship- 
pers to reduce the number of coal classi- 
fications used whenever possible, by the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad to upgrade 
its computer capability to quickly inven- 
tory its coal cars in its yards, and by the 
Chessie Railroad which is reactivating 
Pier 15 in Newport News and has estab- 
lished a berth near its Curtis Bay Pier in 
Baltimore to decrease delays in vessel 
berthing, public activities will include: 

* A $26.5 million plan developed by 
the State of Pennsylvania and Conrail to 
increase Conrail’s coal handling capacity 
at Philadelphia; 

¢ A proposal by the State of Virginia to 
construct a steam coal port on the Craney 
Island Disposal area in Portsmouth 
harbor; 

* Plans by Mobile, Alabama, which 
operates the only publicly owned coal 
terminal in the U.S. to enlarge its capacity 
at McDuffie Island to 10 million tons 
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ground storage and 100 car unit train un- 
loading capability ; 

* Development at New Orleans of 
steam coal facilities that are expected to 
add over 20 million tons of annual 
capacity by 1983; and 

¢ The Corps of Engineers, working 
with other interested Federal agencies, 
will determine which ports should be 
dredged, to what depth and on what 
schedule, in order to accommodate larger 
coal carrying vessels. 

Private industry will, of course, play a 
major role in developing the United 
States’ coal export facilities. The new Ad- 
ministration should continue to work to 
eliminate transportation bottlenecks that 
impede our access to foreign markets. 


Special Needs 


WOMEN 


The past four years have been years of 
rapid advancement for women. Our focus 
has been two-fold: to provide American 
women with a full range of opportunities 
and to make them a part of the main- 
stream of every aspect of our national 
life and leadership. 

I have appointed a record number of 
women to judgeships and to top gov- 
ernment posts. Fully 22 percent of all my 
appointees are women, and I nominated 
41 of the 46 women who sit on the Fed- 
eral bench today. For the first time in our 
history, women occupy policymaking posi- 
tions at the highest level of every Federal 
agency and department and have demon- 
strated their ability to serve our citizens 
well. 

We have strengthened the rights of em- 
ployed women by consolidating and 
strengthening enforcement of sex dis- 
crimination laws under the EEOC, by ex- 
panding employment rights of pregnant 
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women through the Pregnancy Disability 
Bill, and by increasing federal employ- 
ment opportunities for women through 
civil service reform, and flexi-time and 
part-time employment. 

By executive order, I created the first 
national program to provide women busi- 
nessowners with technical assistance, 
grants, loans, and improved access to fed- 
eral contracts. 

We have been sensitive to the needs of 
women who are homemakers. I estab- 
lished an Office of Families within HHS 
and sponsored the White House Confer- 
ence on Families. We initiated a program 
targeting CETA funds to help displaced 
homemakers. The Social Security system 
was amended to eliminate the widow’s 
penalty and a comprehensive study of dis- 
criminatory provisions and _ possible 
changes was presented to Congress. Legis- 
lation was passed to give divorced spouses 
of foreign service officers rights to share 
in pension benefits. 

We created an office on domestic vio- 
lence within HHS to coordinate the 12 
agencies that now have domestic violence 
relief programs, and to distribute infor- 
mation on the problem and the services 
available to victims. 

Despite a stringent budget for FY 1981, 
the Administration consistently supported 
the Women’s Educational Equity Act and 
family planning activities, as well as other 
programs that affect women, such as food 
stamps, WIC, and social security. 

We have been concerned not only about 
the American woman’s opportunities, but 
ensuring equality for women around the 
world. In November, 1980, I sent to the 
Senate the Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women. This United Nations 
document is the most comprehensive and 
detailed international agreement which 
seeks the advancement of women. 
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On women’s issues, I have sought the 
counsel of men and women in and out of 
government and from all regions of our 
country. I established two panels—the 
President’s Advisory Committee for 
Women and the Interdepartmental Task 
Force on Women—to advise me on these 
issues. The mandate for both groups ex- 
pired on December 31, but they have left 
behind a comprehensive review of the 
status of women in our society today. That 
review provides excellent guidance for the 
work remaining in our battle against sex 
discrimination. 

Even though we have made progress, 
much remains on the agenda for women. 
I remain committed to the Equal Rights 
Amendment and will continue to work for 
its passage. It is essential to the goal of 
bringing America’s women fully into the 
mainstream of American life that the ERA 
be ratified. 

The efforts begun for women in em- 
ployment, business and education should 
be continued and strengthened. Money 
should be available to states to establish 
programs to help the victims of domestic 
violence. Congress should pass a national 
health care plan and a welfare reform 
program, and these measures should re- 
flect the needs of women. 

The talents of women should continue 
to be used to the fullest inside and outside 
of government, and efforts should con- 
tinue to see that they have the widest 
range of opportunities and options. 


HANDICAPPED 


I hope that my Administration will be 
remembered in this area for leading the 
way toward full civil rights for handi- 
capped Americans. When I took office, no 
federal agency had yet issued 504 regula- 
tions. As I leave office, this first step by 
every major agency and department in 
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the federal government is almost complete. 
But it is only a first step. The years ahead 
will require steadfast dedication by the 
President to protect and promote these 
precious rights in the classroom, in the 
workplace, and in all public facilities so 
that handicapped individuals may join 
the American mainstream and contribute 
to the fullest their resources and talents 
to our economic and social life. 

Just as we supported, in an unprece- 
dented way, the civil rights of disabled 
persons in schools and in the workplace, 
other initiatives in health prevention— 
such as our immunization and nutrition 
programs for young children and new in- 
tense efforts to reverse spinal cord injury— 
must continue so that the incidence of 
disability continues to decline. 

This year is the UN-declared Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons. We are 
organizing activities to celebrate and pro- 
mote this important commemorative year 
within the government as well as in co- 
operation with private sector efforts in 
this country and around the world. The 
International Year will give our country 
the opportunity to recognize the talents 
and capabilities of our fellow citizens with 
disabilities. We can also share our reha- 
bilitation and treatment skills with other 
countries and learn from them as well. I 
am proud that the United States leads the 
world in mainstreaming and treating dis- 
abled people. However, we have a long 
way to go before all psychological and 
physical barriers to disabled people are 
torn down and they can be full partici- 
pants in our American way of life. We 
must pledge our full commitment to this 
goal during the International Year. 


FAMILIES 


Because of my concern for American 
families, my Administration convened last 
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year the first White House Conference on 
Families which involved seven national 
hearings, over 506 state and local events, 
three White House Conferences, and the 
direct participation of more than 125,000 
citizens. The Conference reaffirmed the 
centrality of families in our lives and na- 
tion but documented problems American 
families face as well. We also established 
the Office of Families within the Depart- 
ment o Health and Human Services to 
review government policies and programs 
that affect families. 

I expect the departments and agencies 
within the executive branch of the Federal 
government as well as Members of Con- 
gress, corporate and business leaders, and 
State and local officials across the country, 
to study closely the recommendations of 
the White House Conference and imple- 
ment them appropriately. As public policy 
is developed and implemented by the Fed- 
eral government, cognizance of the work 
of the Conference should be taken as a 
pragmatic and essential step. 

The Conference has done a good job 
of establishing an agenda for action to 
assure that the policies of the Federal gov- 
ernment are more sensitive in their im- 
pact on families. I hope the Congress will 
review and seriously consider the Confer- 
ence’s recommendations. 


OLDER AMERICANS 


My Administration has taken great 
strides toward solving the difficult prob- 
lems faced by older Americans. Early in 
my term we worked successfully with the 
Congress to assure adequate revenues for 
the Social Security Trust Funds. And last 
year the strength of the Social Security 
System was strengthened by legislation I 
proposed to permit borrowing among the 
separate trust funds. I have also signed 
into law legislation prohibiting employers 
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from requiring retirement prior to age 70, 
and removing mandatory retirement for 
most Federal employees. In addition, my 
Administration worked very closely with 
Congress to amend the Older Americans 
Act in a way that has already improved 
administration of its housing, social serv- 
ices, food delivery, and employment 
programs. 

This year, I will be submitting to Con- 
gress a budget which again demonstrates 
my commitment to programs for the 
elderly. It will include, as my previous 
budgets have, increased funding for nutri- 
tion, senior centers and home health care, 
and will focus added resources on the 
needs of older Americans. 

With the 1981 White House Confer- 
ence on Aging approaching, I hope the 
new Administration will make every ef- 
fort to assure an effective and useful con- 
ference. This Conference should enable 
older Americans to voice their concerns 
and give us guidance in our continued ef- 
forts to ensure the quality of life so richly 
deserved by our senior citizens. 


REFUGEES 


We cannot hope to build a just and 
humane society at home if we ignore the 
humanitarian claims of refugees, their 
lives at stake, who have nowhere else to 
turn. Our country can be proud that hun- 
dreds of thousands of people around the 
world would risk everything they have— 
including their own lives—to come to our 
country. 

This Administration initiated and im- 
plemented the first comprehensive reform 
of our refugee and immigration policies 
in over 25 years. We also established the 
first refugee coordination office in the De- 
partment of State under the leadership of 
a special ambassador and coordinator for 
refugee affairs and programs. The new 
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legislation and the coordinator’s office will 
bring common sense and consolidation to 
our Nation’s previously fragmented, in- 
consistent, and in many ways, outdated, 
refugee and immigration policies. 

With the unexpected arrival of thou- 
sands of Cubans and Haitians who sought 
refuge in our country last year, outside 
of our regular immigration and refugee 
admissions process, our country and its 
government were tested in being com- 
passionate and responsive to a major hu- 
man emergency. Because we had taken 
steps to reorganize our refugee programs, 
we met that test successfully. I am proud 
that the American people responded to 
this crisis with their traditional good will 
and hospitality. Also, we would never 
have been able to handle this unprece- 
dented emergency without the efforts of 
the private resettlement agencies who 
have always been there to help refugees 
in crises. 

Immigrants to this country always con- 
tribute more toward making our country 
stronger than they ever take from the sys- 
tem. I am confident that the newest ar- 
rivals to our country will carry on this 
tradition. 

While we must remain committed to 
aiding and assisting those who come to our 
shores, at the same time we must uphold 
our immigration and refugee policies and 
provide adequate enforcement resources. 
As a result of our enforcement policy, the 
illegal flow from Cuba has been halted 
and an orderly process has been initiated 
to make certain that our refugee and im- 
migration laws are honored. 

This year the Select Commission on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy will 
complete its work and forward its advice 
and recommendations. I hope that the 
recommendations will be carefully con- 
sidered by the new Administration and 
the Congress, for it is clear that we must 
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take additional action to keep our immi- 
gration policy responsive to emergencies 
and ever changing times. 


VETERANS 


This country and its leadership has a 
continuing and unique obligation to the 
men and women who served their nation 
in the armed forces and help maintain or 
restore peace in the world. 

My commitment to veterans—as evi- 
denced by my record—is characterized by 
a conscientious and consistent emphasis 
in these general areas: 

First, we have worked to honor the 
Vietnam veteran. During my Administra- 
tion, and under the leadership of VA Ad- 
ministrator Max Cleland, I was proud to 
lead our country in an overdue acknowl- 
edgement of our Nation’s gratitude to the 
men and women who served their country 
during the bitter war in Southeast Asia. 
Their homecoming was deferred and 
seemed doomed to be ignored. Our coun- 
try has matured in the last four years and 
at long last we were able to separate the 
war from the warrior and honor these vet- 
erans. But with our acknowledgement of 
their service goes an understanding that 
some Vietnam veterans have unique needs 
and problems. 

My Administration was able to launch 
a long sought after psychological read- 
justment and outreach program, unprec- 
edented in its popularity, sensitivity and 
success. This program must be continued. 
The Administration has also grappled 
with the difficult questions posed by some 
veterans who served in Southeast Asia and 
were exposed to potentially harmful sub- 
stances, including the herbicide known as 
Agent Orange. We have launched scien- 
tific inquiries that should answer many 
veterans’ questions about their health and 
should provide the basis for establishing 
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sound compensation policy. We cannot 
rest until their concerns are dealt with ina 
sensitive, expeditious and compassionate 
fashion. 

Second, we have focused the VA health 
care system in the needs of the service- 
connected disabled veteran. We initiated 
and are implementing the first reform of 
the VA vocational rehabilitation system 
since its inception in 1943. Also, my Ad- 
ministration was the first to seek a cost-of- 
living increase for the recipients of VA 
compensation every year. My last budget 
also makes such a request. The Adminis- 
tration also launched the Disabled Vet- 
erans Outreach Program in the Depart- 
ment of Labor which has successfully 
placed disabled veterans in jobs. Services 
provided by the VA health care system 
will be further targeted to the special 
needs of disabled veterans during the com- 
ing year. 

Third, the VA health care system—the 
largest in the free world—has maintained 
its independence and high quality during 
my Administration. We have made the 
system more efficient and have therefore 
treated more veterans than ever before by 
concentrating on out-patient care and 
through modern management improve- 
ments. As the median age of the American 
veteran population increases, we must 
concentrate on further changes within the 
VA system to keep it independent and to 
serve as a model to the nation and to the 
world as a center for research, treatment 
and rehabilitation. 


Government Assistance 


GENERAL AID TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERN MENTS 


Since taking office, I have been strongly 
committed to strengthening the fiscal and 
economic condition of our Nation’s State 
and local governments. I have accom- 
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plished this goal by encouraging economic 
development of local communities, and by 
supporting the General Revenue Sharing 
and other essential grant-in-aid programs. 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATES AND LOCALITIES 


During my Administration, total grants- 
in-aid to State and local governments 
have increased by more than 40 percent— 
from $68 billion in Fiscal Year 1977 to 
$96 billion in Fiscal Year 1981. This sig- 
nificant increase in aid has allowed States 
and localities to maintian services that are 
essential to their citizens without imposing 
onerous tax burdens. It also has allowed 
us to establish an unprecedented partner- 
ship between the leaders of the Federal 
government and State and local govern- 
ment elected officials. 


GENERAL REVENUE SHARING 


Last year Congress enacted legislation 
that extends the General Revenue Sharing 
program for three more years. This pro- 


gram is the cornerstone of our efforts to 
maintain the fiscal health of our Nation’s 
local government. It will provide $4.6 
billion in each of the next three years to 
cities, counties and towns. This program is 
essential to the continued ability of our 
local governments to provide essential 
police, fire and sanitation services. 

This legislation renewing GRS will be 
the cornerstone of Federal-State-local 
government relations in the 1980’s. This 
policy will emphasize the need for all 
levels of government to cooperate in order 
to meet the needs of the most fiscally 
strained cities and counties, and also will 
emphasize the important role that GRS 
can play in forging this partnership. I am 
grateful that Congress moved quickly to 
assure that our Nation’s localities can be- 
gin the 1980’s in sound fiscal condition. 


Jan. 16 
COUNTER-CYCLICAL ASSISTANCE 


Last year, I proposed that Congress 
enact a $1 billion counter-cyclical fiscal 
assistance program to protect States and 
localities from unexpected changes in the 
national economy. This program unfor- 
tunately was not enacted by the [full] 
Congress. I, therefore, have not included 
funding for counter-cyclical aid in my 
Fiscal Year 1982 budget. Nevertheless, I 
urge Congress to enact a permanent 
stand-by counter-cyclical program, so that 
States and cities can be protected during 
the next economic downturn. 


Urban Policy 


Three years ago, I proposed the Na- 
tion’s first comprehensive urban policy. 
That policy involved more than one hun- 
dred improvements in existing Federal 
programs, four new Executive Orders 
and nineteen pieces of urban-oriented 
legislation. With Congress’ cooperation, 
sixteen of these bills have now been 
signed into law. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


One of the principal goals of my do- 
mestic policy has been to strengthen the 
private sector economic base of our Na- 
tion’s economically troubled urban and 
rural areas. With Congress’ cooperation, 
we have substantially expanded the Fed- 
eral government’s economic development 
programs and provided new tax incen- 
tives for private investment in urban and 
rural communities. These programs have 
helped many communities to attract new 
private sector jobs and investments and to 
retain the jobs and investments that al- 
ready are in place. 

When I took office, the Federal govern- 
ment was spending less than $300 million 
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annually on economic development pro- 
grams, and only $60 million of those 
funds in our Nation’s urban areas. Since 
that time, we have created the Urban 
Development Action Grant (UDAG) 
program and substantially expanded the 
economic development programs in the 
Commerce Department. My FY 1982 
budget requests more than $1.5 billion 
for economic development grants, loans 
and interest subsidies and almost $1.5 bil- 
lion for loan guarantees. Approximately 
60 percent of these funds will be spent in 
our Nation’s urban areas. In addition, we 
have extended the 10 percent investment 
credit to include rehabilitation of existing 
industrial facilities as well as new con- 
struction. 

I continue to believe that the develop- 
ment of private sector investment and 
jobs is the key to revitalizing our Nation’s 
economically depressed urban and rural 
areas. To ensure that the necessary eco- 
nomic development goes forward, the 
Congress must continue to provide strong 


support for the UDAG program and the 
programs for the Economic Development 
Administration. Those programs provide 
a foundation for the economic develop- 
ment of our Nation in the 1980's. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The partnership among Federal, State 
and local governments to revitalize our 
Nation’s communities has been a high pri- 
ority of my Administration. When I took 
office, I proposed a substantial expansion 
of the Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) program and the enact- 
ment of a néw $400 million Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grant (UDAG) program. 
Both of these programs have provided es- 
sential community and economic devel- 
opment assistance to our Nation’s cities 
and counties. 
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Last year, Congress reauthorized both 
the CDBG and UDAG programs. The 
CDBG program was reauthorized for 
three more years with annual funding 
increases of $150 million, and the UDAG 
program was extended for three years at 
the current funding level of $675 million 
annually. My 1982 budget requests full 
funding for both of these programs. These 
actions should help our Nation’s cities and 
counties to continue the progress they 
have made in the last three years. 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


During my Administration we have 
taken numerous positive steps to achieve 
a full partnership of neighborhood orga- 
nizations and government at all levels. We 
have successfully fought against red lining 
and housing discrimination. We created 
innovative Self Help funding and tech- 
nical resource transfer mechanisms. We 
have created unique methods of access for 
neighborhood organizations to have a par- 
ticipating role in Federal and State gov- 
ernment decision-making. Neighborhood 
based organizations are the threshold of 
the American community. 

The Federal government will need to 
develop more innovative and practical 
ways for neighborhood based organiza- 
tions to successfully participate in the 
identification and solution of local and 
neighborhood concerns. Full partnership 
will only be achieved with the knowing 
participation of leaders of government, 
business, education and unions. Neither 
state nor Federal solutions imposed from 
on high will suffice. Neighborhoods are 
the fabric and soul of this great land. 
Neighborhoods define the weave that has 
been used to create a permanent fabric. 
The Federal government must take every 
opportunity to provide access and influ- 
ence to the individuals and organizations 
affected at the neighborhood level. 
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Rural Policy 


Since the beginning of my Administra- 
tion, I have been committed to improving 
the effectiveness with which the Federal 
government deals with the problems and 
needs of a rapidly changing rural America. 
The rapid growth of some rural areas has 
placed a heavy strain on communities and 
their resources. There are also persistent 
problems of poverty and economic stag- 
nation in other parts of rural America. 
Some rural areas continue to lose popula- 
tion, as they have for the past several 
decades. 

In December, 1979, I announced the 
Small Community and Rural Develop- 
ment Policy. It was the culmination of 
several years’ work and was designed to 
address the varying needs of our rural pop- 
ulation. In 1980, my Administration 
worked with the Congress to pass the 
Rural Development Policy Act of 1980, 
which when fully implemented will allow 
us to meet the needs of rural people and 
their communities more effectively and 
more efficiently. 

As a result of the policy and the accom- 
panying legislation, we have: 

¢ Created the position of Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for Small Community 
and Rural Development to provide overall 
leadership. 

¢ Established a White House Working 
Group to assist in the implementation of 
the policy. 

* Worked with more than 40 governors 
to form State rural development councils 
to work in partnership with the White 
House Working Group, and the Federal 
agencies, to better deliver State and Fed- 
eral programs to rural areas. 

* Directed the White House Working 
Group to annually review existing and 
proposed policies, programs, and budget 
levels to determine their adequacy in 
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meeting rural needs and the fulfilling of 
the policy’s objectives and principles. 

This effort on the part of my Admin- 
istration and the Congress has resulted in 
a landmark policy. For the first time, rural 
affairs has received the prominence it has 
always deserved. It is a policy that can 
truly help alleviate the diverse and differ- 
ing problems rural America will face in 
the 1980's. 

With the help and dedication of a great 
many people around the country who are 
concerned with rural affairs, we have con- 
structed a mechanism for dealing effec- 
tively with rural problems. There is now a 
great opportunity to successfully combine 
Federal efforts with the efforts of rural 
community leaders and residents. It is my 
hope this spirit of cooperation and record 
of accomplishment will be continued in 
the coming years. 


Consumers 


In September, 1979, I signed an Execu- 
tive Order designed to strengthen and co- 
ordinate Federal consumer programs and 
to establish procedures to improve and 
facilitate consumer participation in gov- 
ernment decision-making. Forty Federal 
agencies have adopted programs to com- 
ply with the requirements of the Order. 
These programs will improve complaint 
handling, provide better information to 
consumers, enhance opportunities for 
public participation in government pro- 
ceedings, and assure that the consumer 
point of view is considered in all pro- 
grams, policies, and regulations. 

While substantial progress has been 
made in assuring a consumer presence in 
Federal agencies, work must continue to 
meet fully the goals of the Executive Or- 
der. Close monitoring of agency compli- 
ance with the requirements of the Order 
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is necessary. Continued evaluation to as- 
sure that the programs are effective and 
making maximum use of available re- 
sources is also essential. As a complement 
to these initiatives, efforts to provide fi- 
nancial assistance in regulatory proceed- 
ings to citizen groups, small businesses, 
and others whose participation is limited 
by their economic circumstances must 
continue to be pursued. 

It is essential that consumer representa- 
tives in government pay particular atten- 
tion to the needs and interests of low-in- 
come consumers and minorities. The 
Office of Consumer Affairs’ publication, 
People Power: What Communities Are 
Doing to Counter Inflation, catalogues 
some of the ways that government and the 
private sector can assist the less powerful 
in our society to help themselves. New 
ways should be found to help foster this 
new people’s movement which is founded 
on the principle of self-reliance. 


Science and Technology 


Science and technology contribute im- 
measurably to the lives of all Americans. 
Our high standard of living is largely the 
product of the technology that surrounds 
us in the home or factory. Our good 
health is due in large part to our ever 
increasing scientific understanding. Our 
national security is assured by the appli- 
cation of technology. And our environ- 
ment is protected by the use of science 
and technology. Indeed, our vision of the 
future is often largely defined by the 
bounty that we anticipate science and 
technology will bring. 


The Federal government has a special 
role to play in science and technology. 
Although the fruits of scientific achieve- 
ments surround us, it is often difficult to 
predict the benefits that will arise from a 
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given scientific venture. And these bene- 
fits, even if predictable, do not usually 
lead to ownership rights. Accordingly, the 
Government has a special obligation to 
support science as an investment in our 
future. 

My Administration has sought to re- 
verse a decade-long decline in funding. 
Despite the need for fiscal restraint, real 
support of basic research has grown 
nearly 11% during my term in office. And, 
my Administration has sought to increase 
the support of long-term research in the 
variety of mission agencies. In this way, 
we can harness the American genius for 
innovation to meet the economic, energy, 
health, and security challenges that con- 
front our nation. 

¢ International Relations and Na- 
tional Security. Science and technology 
are becoming increasingly important ele- 
ments of our national security and foreign 
policies. This is especially so in the cur- 
rent age of sophisticated defense systems 
and of growing dependence among all 
countries on modern technology for all as- 
pects of their economic strength. For 
these reasons, scientific and technological 
considerations have been integral ele- 
ments of the Administration’s decision- 
making on such national security and for- 
eign policy issues as the modernization of 
our strategic weaponry, arms control, 
technology transfer, the growing bilateral 
relationship with China, and our rela- 
tions with the developing world. 

Four themes have shaped U.S. policy 
in international scientific and technolog- 
ical cooperation: pursuit of new interna- 
tional initiatives to advance our own re- 
search and development objectives; 
development and strengthening of scien- 
tific exchange to bridge politically ideo- 
logical, and cultural divisions between 
this country and other countries; formu- 
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lation of programs and institutional rela- 
tions to help developing countries use 
science and technology beneficially; and 
cooperation with other nations to manage 
technologies with local impact. At my di- 
rection, my Science and Technology Ad- 
viser has actively pursued international 
programs in support of these four themes. 
We have given special attention to scien- 
tific and technical relations with China, 
to new forms of scientific and technical 
cooperation with Japan, to cooperation 
with Mexico, other Latin American and 
Caribbean countries and several states in 
Black America, and to the proposed Insti- 
tute for Scientific and Technological Co- 
operation. 


In particular our cooperation with de- 
veloping countries reflects the importance 
that each of them has placed on the rela- 
tionship between economic growth and 
scientific and technological capability. It 
also reflects their view that the great 
strength of the U.S. in science and tech- 
nology makes close relations with the U.S. 
technical community an especially pro- 
ductive means of enhancing this capa- 
bility. Scientific and technological assist- 
ance is a key linkage between the U.S. 
and the developing world, a linkage that 
has been under-utilized in the past and 
one which we must continue to work to 
strengthen. 

¢ Space Policy. The Administration has 
established a framework for a strong and 
evolving space program for the 1980's. 

The Administration’s space policy re- 
affirmed the separation of military space 
systems and the open civil space program, 
and at the same time, provided new guid- 
ance on technology transfer between the 
‘ civil and military programs. The civil 
space program centers on three basic 
tents: First, our space policy will reflect 
a balanced strategy of applications, sci- 
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ence, and technology development. Sec- 
ond, activities will be pursued when they 
can be uniquely or more efficiently accom- 
plished in space. Third, a premature com- 
mitment to a high challenge, space-engi- 
neering initiative of the complexity of 
Apollo is inappropriate. As the Shuttle de- 
velopment phases down, however, there 
will be added flexibility to consider new 
space applications, space science and new 
space exploration activities. 

* Technology Development. The Shut- 
tle dominates our technology develop- 
ment effort and correctly so. It represents 
one of the most sophisticated technological 
challenges ever undertaken, and as a re- 
sult, has encountered technical problems. 
Nonetheless, the first manned orbital flight 
is now scheduled for March, 1981. I have 
been pleased to support strongly the nec- 
essary funds for the Shuttle throughout 
my Administration. 

* Space Applications. Since 1972, the 
U.S. has conducted experimental civil re- 
mote sensing through Landsat satellites, 
thereby realizing many successful applica- 
tions. Recognizing this fact, I directed the 
implementation of an operational civil 
land satellite remote sensing system, with 
the operational management responsi- 
bility in Commerce’s National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. In ad- 
dition, because ocean observations from 
space can meet common civil and military 
data requirements, a National Oceanic 
Satellite Systerg has been proposed as a 
major FY 1981 new start. 

* Space Science Exploration. The goals 
of this Administration’s policy in space 
science have been to: (1) continue a 
vigorous program of planetary explora- 
tion to understand the origin and evolu- 
tion of the solar system; (2) utilize the 
space telescope and free-flying satellites 
to usher in a new era of astronomy; (3) 
develop a better understanding of the 
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sun and its interaction with the terrestrial 
environment; and (4) utilize the Shuttle 
and Spacelab to conduct basic research 
that complements earth-based life sci- 
ence investigations. 


District of Columbia 


Washington, D.C., is home to both the 
Federal Government and to more than 
half a million American citizens. I have 
worked to improve the relationship be- 
tween the Federal establishment and the 
Government of the District of Columbia 
in order to further the goals and spirit of 
home rule. The City controls more of its 
own destiny than was the case four years 
ago. Yet, despite the close cooperation 
between my Administration and that of 
Mayor Barry, we have not yet seen the 
necessary number of states ratify the Con- 
stitutional Amendment granting full vot- 
ing representation in the Congress to the 
citizens of this city. It is my hope that 
this inequity will be rectified. The coun- 
try and the people who inhabit Washing- 
ton deserve no less. 


The Arts 


The arts are a precious national re- 
source. 

Federal support for the arts has been 
enhanced during my Administration by 
expanding government funding and serv- 
ices to arts institutions, individual artists, 
scholars, and teachers through the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. We have 
broadened its scope and reach to a more 
diverse population. We have also reac- 
tivated the Federal Council on the Arts 
and Humanities. 

It is my hope that during the coming 
years the new Administration and the 
Congress will: 

¢ Continue support of institutions pro- 
moting development and understanding 
of the arts; 
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¢ Encourage business participants in a 
comprehensive effort to achieve a truly 
mixed economy of support for the arts; 

¢ Explore a variety of mechanisms to 
nurture the creative talent of our citizens 
and build audiences for their work; 

¢ Support strong, active National En- 
dowments for the Arts; 

¢ Seek greater recognition for the rich 
cultural tradition of the nation’s minori- 
ties; 

* Provide grants for the arts in low- 
income neighborhoods. 


The Humanities 


In recently reauthorizing Federal ap- 
propriations for the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the Congress 
has once again reaffirmed that “the en- 
couragement and support of national 
progress and scholarship in the humani- 
ties . . . while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is also an ap- 
propriate matter of concern to the Fed- 
eral Government” and that “a high 
civilization must not limit its efforts to 
science and technology alone but must 
give full value and support to the other 
great branches of man’s scholarly and 
cultural activity in order to achieve a 
better understanding of the past, a better 
analysis of the present, and a better view 
of the future.” 

I believe we are in agreement that the 
humanities illuminate the values underly- 
ing important personal, social, and na- 
tional questions raised in our society by 
its multiple links to and increasing de- 
pendence on technology, and by the di- 
verse heritage of our many regions and 
ethnic groups. The humanities cast light 
on the broad issue of the role in a society 
of men and women of imagination and 
energy—those individuals who through 
their own example define “the spirit of 
the age,” and in so doing move nations. 
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Our Government’s support for the hu- 
manities, within the framework laid down 
by the Congress, is a recognition of their 
essential nourishment of the life of the 
mind and vital enrichment of our na- 
tional life. 

I will be proposing an increase in fund- 
ing this year sufficient to enable the En- 
dowment to maintain the same level of 
support offered our citizens in Fiscal Year 
1981. 

In the allocation of this funding, special 
emphasis will be given to: 

* Humanities education in the nation’s 
schools, in response to the great needs that 
have arisen in this area; 

* Scholarly research designed to in- 
crease our understanding of the cultures, 
traditions, and historical forces at work 
in other nations and in our own; 

* Drawing attention to the physical dis- 
integration of the raw material of our cul- 
tural heritage—books, manuscripts, pe- 
riodicals, and other documents—and to 
the development of techniques to prevent 
the destruction and to preserve those ma- 
terials; and 

¢ The dissemination of quality pro- 
gramming in the humanities to increas- 
ingly large American audiences through 
the use of radio and television. 

The dominant effort in the Endow- 
ment’s expenditures will be a commitment 
to strengthen and promulgate scholarly 
excellence and achievement in work in the 
humanities in our schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, libraries, museums and other cul- 
tural institutions, as well as in the work 
of individual scholars or collaborative 
groups engaged in advanced research in 
the humanities. 

In making its grants the Endowment 
will increase its emphasis on techniques 
which stimulate support for the humani- 
ties from non-Federal sources, in order to 
reinforce our tradition of private philan- 
thropy in this field, and to insure and 
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expand the financial viability of our cul- 
tural institutions and life. 


Insular Areas 


I have been firmly committed to self- 
determination for Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa and the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and have vig- 
orously supported the realization of what- 
ever political status aspirations are demo- 
cratically chosen by their peoples. This 
principle was the keystone of the compre- 
hensive territorial policy I sent the Con- 
gress last year. I am pleased that most of 
the legislative elements of that policy were 
endorsed by the 96th Congress. 

The unique cultures, fragile economies, 
and locations of our Caribbean and Pacific 
Islands are distinct assets to the United 
States which require the sensitive applica- 
tion of policy. The United States Govern- 
ment should pursue initiatives begun by 
my Administration and the Congress to 
stimulate insular economic development; 
enhance treatment under Federal pro- 
grams eliminating current inequities; pro- 
vide vitally needed special assistance and 
coordinate and rationalize policies, These 
measures will result in greater self-suffi- 
ciency and balanced growth. In particu- 
lar, I hope that the new Congress will sup- 
port funding for fiscal management, 
comprehensive planning and other tech- 
nical assistance for the territories, as well 
as create the commission I have proposed 
to review the applicability of all Federal 
laws to the insular areas and make recom- 
mendations for appropriate modification. 


IV. ReMovinc GOVERNMENTAL WASTE 
AND INEFFICIENCY 


One of my major commitments has 
been to restore public faith in our Federal 
government by cutting out waste and in- 
efficiency. In the past four years, we have 
made dramatic advances toward this goal, 
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many of them previously considered im- 
possible to achieve. Where government 
rules and operations were unnecessary, 
they have been eliminated, as with airline, 
rail, trucking and financial deregulation. 
Where government functions are needed, 
they have been streamlined, through such 
landmark measures as the Civil Service 
Reform Act of 1978. I hope that the new 
administration and the Congress will keep 
up the momentum we have established 
for effective and responsible change in this 
area of crucial public concern. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


In March 1978, I submitted the Civil 
Service Reform Act to Congress. I called 
it the centerpiece of my efforts to reform 
and reorganize the government. With bi- 
partisan support from Congress, the bill 
passed, and I am pleased to say that im- 
plementation is running well ahead of the 
statutory schedule. Throughout the serv- 
ice, we are putting into place the means 
to assure that reward and retention are 
based on performance and not simply on 
length of time on the job. In the first real 
test of the Reform Act, 98 percent of the 
eligible top-level managers joined the 
Senior Executive Service, choosing to 
relinquish job protections for the chal- 
lenge and potential reward of this new 
corps of top executives. Though the Act 
does not require several of its key elements 
to be in operation for another year, some 
Federal agencies already have established 
merit pay systems for GS-13-15 man- 
agers, and most agencies are well on their 
way to establishing new peformance 
standards for all their employees. All have 
paid out, or are now in the process of pay- 
ing out, performance bonuses earned by 
outstanding members of the Senior Execu- 
tive Service. Dismissals have increased by 
10 percent, and dismissals specifically for 
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inadequate job performance have risen 
1500 percent, since the Act was-adopted. 
Finally, we have established a fully inde- 
pendent Merit Systems Protection Board 
and Special Counsel to protect the rights 
of whistle-blowers and other Federal em- 
ployees faced with threats to their rights. 

In 1981, civil service reform faces cri- 
tical challenges—all agencies must have 
fully functioning performance appraisal 
systems for all employees, and merit pay 
systems for compensating the govern- 
ment’s 130,000 GS-13-15 managers. Per- 
formance bonuses for members of the 
Senior Executive Service will surely re- 
ceive scrutiny. If this attention is balanced 
and constructive, it can only enhance the 
chances for ultimate success of our bipar- 
tisan commitment to the revolutionary 
and crucial pay-for-performance concept. 


REGULATORY REFORM 


During the past four years we have 
made tremendous progress in regulatory 
reform. We have discarded old economic 
regulations that prevented competition 
and raised consumer costs, and we have 
imposed strong management principles on 
the regulatory programs the country 
needs, cutting paperwork and other waste- 
ful burdens. The challenge for the future 
is to continue the progress in both areas 
without crippling vital health and safety 
programs. 

Our economic deregulation program 
has achieved major successes in five areas: 


Airlines: The Airline Deregulation Act 
is generating healthy competition, saving 
billions in fares, and making the airlines 
more efficient. The Act provides that in 
1985 the CAB itself will go out of 
existence. 


Trucking: The trucking deregulation 
bill opens the industry to competition and 
allows truckers wide latitude on the routes 
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they drive and the goods they haul. The 
bill also phases out most of the old law’s 
immunity for setting rates. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimates these re- 
forms will save as much as $8 billion per 
year and cut as much as half a percentage 
point from the inflation rate. 


Railroads: Overregulation has stifled 
railroad management initiative, service, 
and competitive pricing. The new legisla- 
tion gives the railroads the freedom they 
need to rebuild a strong, efficient railroad 
industry. 

Financial Institutions: With the help of 
the Congress, over the past four years we 
have achieved two major pieces of finan- 
cial reform legislation—legislation which 
has provided the basis for the most far- 
reaching changes in the financial services 
industry since the 1930’s. The Interna- 
tional Banking Act of 1978 was designed 
to reduce the advantages that foreign 
banks operating in the United States pos- 
sessed in comparison to domestic banks. 
The Depository Institutions Deregulation 
and Monetary Control Act, adopted last 
March, provides for the phased elimina- 
tion of a variety of anti-competitive bar- 
riers to financial institutions and freedom 
to offer services to and attract the savings 
of consumers, especially small savers. 

Recently, I submitted to the Congress 
my Administration’s recommendations for 
the phased liberalization of restrictions on 
geographic expansion by commercial 
banks. Last year the Administration and 
financial regulatory agencies proposed leg- 
islation to permit the interstate acquisition 
of failing depository institutions. In view 
of the difficult outlook for some depository 
institutions I strongly urge the Congress to 
take prompt favorable action on the fail- 
ing bank legislation. 


Telecommunications: While Congress 
did not pass legislation in this area, the 
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Federal Communications Commission 
has taken dramatic action to open all as- 
pects of communications to competition 
and to eliminate regulations in the areas 
where competition made them obsolete. 
The public is benefitting from an explo- 
sion of competition and new services. 

While these initiatives represent 
dramatic progress in economic deregula- 
tion, continued work is needed. I urge 
Congress to act on communications legis- 
lation and to consider other proposed de- 
regulation measures, such as legislation 
on the bus industry. In addition, the regu- 
latory commissions must maintain their 
commitment to competition as the best 
regulator of all. 

The other part of my reform program 
covers the regulations that are needed to 
protect the health, safety, and welfare 
of our citizens. For these regulations, my 
Administration has created a manage- 
ment program to cut costs without sacri- 
ficing goals. Under my Executive Order 
12044, we required agencies to analyze 
the costs of their major new rules and con- 
sider alternative approaches—such as per- 
formance standards and _ voluntary 
codes—that may make rules less costly 
and more flexible. We created the Regu- 
latory Analysis Review Group in the 
White House to analyze the most costly 
proposed new rules and find ways to im- 
prove them. The Regulatory Council was 
established to provide the first Govern- 
ment-wide listing of upcoming rules and 
eliminate overlapping and conflicting reg- 
ulations. Agencies have launched “sunset” 
programs to weed out outmoded old regu- 
lations. We have acted to encourage pub- 
lic participation in regulatory decision- 
making. 

These steps have already saved billions 
of dollars in regulatory costs and slashed 
thousands of outmoded regulations. We 
are moving steadily toward a regulatory 
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system that provides needed protections 
fairly, predictably, and at minimum cost. 

I urge Congress to continue on this 
steady path and resist the simplistic solu- 
tions that have been proposed as alterna- 
tives. Proposals like legislative veto and 
increased judicial review will add another 
layer to the regulatory process, making it 
more cumbersome and inefficient. The 
right approach to reform is to improve 
the individual statutes—where they need 
change—and to ensure that the regula- 
tory agencies implement those statutes 
sensibly. 


PAPERWORK REDUCTION 


The Federal Government imposes a 
huge paperwork burden on_ business, 
local government, and the private sector. 
Many of these forms are needed for vital 
government functions, but others are du- 
plicative, overly complex or obsolete. 

During my Administration we cut the 
paperwork burden by 15 percent, and we 
created procedures to continue this prog- 
ress. The new Paperwork Reduction Act 
centralizes, in OMB, oversight of all 
agencies’ information requirements and 
strengthens OMB’s authority to elimi- 
nate needless forms. The “paperwork 
budget” process, which I established by 
executive order, applies the discipline of 
the budget process to the hours of report- 
ing time imposed on the public, forcing 
agencies to scrutinize all their forms each 
year. With effective implementation, 
these steps should allow further, substan- 
tial paperwork cuts in the years ahead. 


TIGHTENING STANDARDS FOR GOVERN- 
MENTAL EFFICIENCY AND INTEGRITY 


To develop a foundation to carry out 
energy policy, we consolidated scattered 
energy programs and launched the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation; to give educa- 
tion the priority it deserves and at the 
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same time reduce HHS to more manage- 
able size, I gave education a seat at the 
Cabinet table, to create a stronger system 
for attacking waste and fraud, I reorga- 
nized audit and investigative functions 
by putting an Inspector General in major 
agencies. Since I took office, we have 
submitted 14 reorganization initiatives 
and had them all approved by Congress. 

We have saved hundreds of millions of 
dollars through the adoption of business- 
like cash management principles and set 
strict standards for personal financial dis- 
closure and conflict of interest avoidance 
by high Federal officials. 

To streamline the structure of the gov- 
ernment, we have secured approval of 14 
reorganization initiatives, improving the 
efficiency of the most important sectors of 
the government, including energy, educa- 
tion, and civil rights enforcement. We 
have eliminated more than 300 advisory 
committees as well as other agencies, 
boards and commissions which were ob- 
solete or ineffective. Independent Inspec- 
tors General have been appointed in 
major agencies to attack fraud and waste. 
More than a billion dollars of question- 
able transactions have been identified 
through their audit activities. 

The adoption of business-like cash 
management and debt collection initia- 
tives will save over $1 billion, by stream- 
linmg the processing of receipts, by con- 
trolling disbursements more carefully, and 
by reducing idle cash balances. Finally this 
Administration has set strict standards 
for personal financial disclosure and con- 
flict of interest avoidance by high Federal 
officials, to elevate the level of public 
trust in the government. 


V. Protectinc Basic RIGHTS AND 
LIBERTIES 


I am extremely proud of the advances 
we have made in ensuring equality and 
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protecting the basic freedoms of all 
Americans. 

¢ The Equal Employment Opportun- 
ity Commission (EEOC) and the Onifice 
of Federal Contract Compliance 
(OFCCP) have been reorganized and 
strengthened and a permanent civil rights 
unit has been established in OMB. 

* To avoid fragmented, inconsistent 
and duplicative enforcement of civil 
rights laws, three agencies have been given 
coordinative and standard-setting respon- 
sibilities in discrete areas: EEOC for all 
employment-related activities, HUD for 
all those relating to housing, and the De- 
partment of Justice for all other areas. 

* With the enactment of the Right to 
Financial Privacy Act and a bill limiting 
police search of newsrooms, we have be- 
gun to establish a sound, comprehensive, 
privacy program. 

Ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment must be aggressively pursued. 
Only one year remains in which to ob- 
tain ratification by three additional 
states. 


The Congress must give early attention 
to a number of important bills which re- 
main. These bills would: 


* strengthen the laws against dis- 
crimination in housing. Until it is en- 
acted, the 1968 Civil Rights Act’s promise 
of equal access to housing will remain un- 
fulfilled ; 

* establish a charter for the FBI and 
the intelligence agencies. The failure to 
define in law the duties and responsi- 
bilities of these agencies has made pos- 
sible some of the abuses which have oc- 
curred in recent years; 

* establish privacy safeguards for medi- 
cal research, bank, insurance, and credit 
records; and provide special protection 
for election fund transfer systems. 


Jan. 16 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


I remain committed as strongly as pos- 
sible to the ratification of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

As a result of our efforts in 1978, the 
Equal Rights Amendment’s deadline for 
ratification was extended for three years. 
We have now one year and three States 
left. We cannot afford any delay in mar- 
shalling our resources and efforts to ob- 
tain the ratification of those three addi- 
tional States. 

Although the Congress has no official 
role in the ratification process at this 
point, you do have the ability to affect 
public opinion and the support of State 
Legislators for the Amendment. I urge 
Members from States which have not yet 
ratified the Equal Rights Amendment to 
use their influence to secure ratification. I 
will continue my own efforts to help en- 
sure ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. led this 
Nation’s effort to provide all its citizens 
with civil rights and equal opportunities. 
His commitment to human rights, 
peace and non-violence stands as a monu- 
ment to his humanity and courage. As one 
of our Nation’s most outstanding leaders, 
it is appropriate that his birthday be 
commemorated as a national holiday. I 
hope the Congress will enact legislation 
this year that will achieve this goal. 


FAIR HOUSING 


The Fair Housing Act Amendments of 
1980 passed the House of Representatives 
by an overwhelming bipartisan majority 
only to die in the Senate at the close 
of the 96th Congress. The leaders of both 
parties have pledged to make the enact- 
ment of fair housing legislation a top 
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priority of the incoming Congress. The 
need is pressing and a strengthened fed- 
eral enforcement effort must be the pri- 
mary method of resolution. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


The Federal criminal laws are often 
archaic, frequently contradictory and im- 
precise, and clearly in need of revision 
and codification. The new Administra- 
tion should continue the work which has 
been begun to develop a Federal crim- 
inal code which simplifies and clarifies 
our criminal laws, while maintaining our 
basic civil liberties and protections, 


PRIVACY 


As our public and private institutions 
collect more and more information and 
as communications and computer tech- 
nologies advance, we must act to protect 
the personal privacy of our citizens. 

In the past four years we acted on the 
report of the Privacy Commission and es- 
tablished a national privacy policy. We 
worked with Congress to pass legislation 
restricting wiretaps and law enforcement 
access to bank records and to reporters’ 
files. We reduced the number of personal 
files held by the government and re- 
stricted the transfer of personal informa- 
tion among Federal agencies. We also 
worked with the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development to 
establish international guidelines to pro- 
tect the privacy of personal information 
that is transferred across borders. 


VI. ProrectTiING AND DeEvELopinc Our 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Two of our Nation’s most precious nat- 
ural resources are our environment and 
our vast agricultural capacity. From the 
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beginning of my Administration, I have 
worked with the Congress to enhance and 
protect, as well as develop our natural re- 
sources. In the environmental areas, I 
have been especially concerned about the 
importance of balancing the need for re- 
source development with preserving a 
clean environment, and have taken nu- 
merous actions to foster this goal. In the 
agricultural area, I have taken the steps 
needed to improve farm incomes and to 
increase our agricultural production to 
record levels. That progress must be con- 
tinued in the 1980's. 


Environment 


Preserving the quality of our environ- 
ment has been among the most impor- 
tant objectives of my Administration and 
of the Congress. As a result of these 
shared commitments and the dedicated 
efforts of many members of the Congress 
and my Administration, we have achieved 
several historic accomplishments. 


PROTECTION OF ALASKA LANDS 


Passage of the Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act was one of the 
most important conservation actions of 
this century. At stake was the fate of mil- 
lions of acres of beautiful land, outstand- 
ing and unique wildlife populations, na- 
tive cultures, and the opportunity to en- 
sure that future generations of Americans 
would be able to enjoy the benefits of 
these nationally significant resources. As 
a result of the leadership, commitment, 
and persistence of my Administration and 
the Congressional leadership, the Alaska 
Lands Bill was signed into law last De- 
cember. 

The Act adds 97 million acres of new 
parks and refuges, more than doubling the 
size of our National Park and National 
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Wildlife Refuge Systems. The bill triples 
the size of our national wilderness system, 
increasing its size by 56 million acres. And 
by adding 25 free-flowing river segments 
to the Wild and Scenic River System, the 
bill almost doubles the river mileage in 
that system. The Alaska Lands Act re- 
affirms our commitment to the environ- 
ment and strikes a balance between 
protecting areas of great beauty and allow- 
ing development of Alaska’s oil, gas, min- 
eral, and timber resources. 


PROTECTION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


In addition to the Alaska Lands Act, 
over the past four years we have been able 
to expand significantly the national wil- 
derness and parks systems. In 1978, the 
Congress passed the historic Omnibus 
Parks Act, which made 12 additions to the 
National Park System. The Act also es- 
tablished the first two national trails since 
the National Trails System Act was passed 
in 1968. Then, in 1980, as a result of my 
1979 Environmental Message, the Fed- 
eral land management agencies have es- 
tablished almost 300 new National Recre- 
ational Trails. With the completion of the 
RARE II process, which eliminated the 
uncertainty surrounding the status of mil- 
lions of acres of land, we called for over 
15 million acres of new wilderness in the 
nation’s National Forest, in 1980 the 
Congress established about 4.5 million 
acres of wilderness in the lower 48 states. 
In addition, the Administration recom- 
mended legislation to protect Lake Ta- 
hoe, and through and Executive Order 
has already established a mechanism to 
help ensure the Lake’s protection. F inally, 
in 1980 the Administration established 
the Channel Islands Marine Sanctuary. 

Administration actions over the past 
four years stressed the importance of pro- 
viding Federal support only for water re- 
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source projects that are economically and 
environmentally sound. This policy 
should have a major and lasting influence 
on the federal government’s role in wa- 
ter resource development and manage- 
ment. The Administration’s actions to 
recommend to the Congress only eco- 
nomically and environmentally sound wa- 
ter resource projects for funding resulted 
not only in our opposing uneconomic 
projects but also—in 1979—in the first 
Administration proposal of new project 
starts in 4 years. 

One of the most significant water pol- 
icy actions of the past four years was the 
Administration’s June 6, 1978 Water Pol- 
icy Reform Message to the Congress. This 
Message established a new national water 
resources policy with the following objec- 
tives: 

* to give priority emphasis to water 
conservation ; 

* to consider environmental require- 
ments and values more fully and along 
with economic factors in the planning 
and management of water projects and 
programs ; 

* to enhance cooperation between 
state and federal agencies in water re- 
sources planning and management. 

In addition, the Executive Office of the 
President established 11 policy decision 
criteria to evaluate the proposed federal 
water projects, the Water Resources 
Council developed and adopted a new set 
of Principles and Standards for water 
projects which is binding on all federal 
construction agencies, and improved reg- 
ulations were developed to implement the 
National Historic Preservation Act and 
the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act. 
As a result, water resource projects must 
be determined to be economically sound 
before the Administration will recommend 
authorization or appropriation. Over the 
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years ahead, this policy will help to reduce 
wasteful federal spending by targeting 
federal funds to the highest priority water 
resource projects. 

In the pursuit of this policy, however, 
we cannot lose sight of the vital role that 
sound water resource projects play in pro- 
viding irrigation, power, and flood con- 
trol. We must also recognize the special 
needs of particular regions of the country 
in evaluating the need for additional proj- 
ects. 


ADDRESSING GLOBAL RESOURCE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 


The Global 2000 Report to the Presi- 
dent, prepared in response to my 1977 En- 
vironment Message, is the first of its kind. 
Never before has our government, or any 
government, taken such a comprehensive, 
long-range look at the interrelated global 
issues of resources, population, and en- 
vironment. 

The Report’s conclusions are important. 
They point to a rapid increase in popula- 
tion and human needs through the year 
2000 while at the same time a decline in 
the earth’s capacity to meet those needs— 
unless nations of the world act decisively 
to alter current trends. 

The United States has contributed ac- 
tively to a series of UN conferences on the 
environment, population, and resources, 
and is preparing for the 1981 Conference 
on New and Renewable Sources of 
Energy. Following my 1977 Environmen- 
tal Message, the Administration develop- 
ment assistance programs have added 
emphasis to natural resource management 
and environmental protection. My 1979 
Environmental Message called attention 
to the alarming loss of world forests, par- 
ticularly in the tropics. An interagency 
task force on tropical forests has developed 
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a U.S. government program to encourage 
conservation and wise management of 
tropical forests. The Administration is 
encouraging action by other nations and 
world organizations to the same purpose. 
The United States is a world leader in 
wildlife conservation and the assessment 
of environmental effects of government 
actions. The January 5, 1979, Executive 
Order directing U.S. government agencies 
to consider the effects of their major ac- 
tions abroad, is another example of this 
leadership. 


COMMITMENT TO CONTROL OF POLLU- 
TION AND HAZARDOUS CHEMICALS 


Over the past four years, there has been 
steady progress towards cleaner air and 
water, sustained by the commitment of 
Congress and the Administration to these 
important national objectives. In addi- 
tion, the Administration has developed 
several new pollution compliance ap- 
proaches such as alternative and inno- 
vative waste water treatment projects, the 
“bubble” concept, the “offset” policy, and 
permit consolidation, all of which are de- 
signed to reduce regulatory burdens on 
the private sector. 

One of the most pressing problems to 
come to light in the past four years has 
been improper hazardous waste disposal. 
The Administration has moved on three 
fronts. First, we proposed the Oil Haz- 
ardous Substances and Hazardous Waste 
Response, Liability and Compensation 
Act (the “Superfund” bill) to provide 
comprehensive authority and $1.6 billion 
in funds to clean up abandoned hazard- 
ous waste disposal sites. In November 
1980 the Congress passed a Superfund 
bill which I signed into law. 


Second, the administration established 
a hazardous waste enforcement strike 
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force to ensure that when available, 
responsible parties are required to clean 
up sites posing dangers to public health 
and to the environment. To date, 50 
lawsuits have been brought by the strike 
force. 

Third, regulations implementing sub- 
title C of the Resource Conseravtion 
and Recovery Act were issued. The regu- 
lations establish comprehensive controls 
for hazardous waste and, together with 
vigorous enforcement, will help to ensure 
that Love Canal will not be repeated. 


THE FUTURE 


For the future, we cannot—and we 
must not—forget that we are charged 
with the stewardship of an irreplaceable 
environment and natural heritage. Our 
children, and our children’s children, are 
dependent upon our maintaining our 
commitment to preserving and enhancing 
the quality of our environment. It is my 
hope that when our descendants look 
back on the 1980’s they will be able to 
affirm: 

¢ that we kept our commitment to the 
restoration of environmental quality; 

* that we protected the public health 
from the continuing dangers of toxic 
chemicals, from pollution, from hazard- 
ous and radioactive waste, and that we 
made our communities safer, healthier 
and better places to live; 

¢ that we preserved America’s wilder- 
ness areas and particularly its last great 
frontier, Alaska, for the benefit of all 
Americans in perpetuity; 


¢ that we put this nation on a path to 
a sustainable energy future, one based 
increasingly on renewable resources and 
on energy conservation ; 


* that we moved to protect America’s 
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countryside and coastland from misman- 
agement and irresponsibility ; 

* that we redirected the management 
of the nation’s water resources toward 
water conservation, sound development 
and environmental protection; 


* that we faced squarely such world- 
wide problems as the destruction of for- 
ests, acid rain, carbon dioxide build-up 
and nuclear proliferation ; and 


* that we protected the habitat and the 
existence of our own species on this earth. 


Agriculture 
THE FARM ECONOMY 


The farm economy is sound and its fu- 
ture is bright. Agriculture remains a 
major bulwark of the nation’s economy 
and an even more important factor in the 
world food system. The demand for 
America’s agricultural abundance, here 
and abroad, continues to grow. In the 
near-term, the strength of this demand is 
expected to press hard against supplies, 
resulting in continued price strength. 

The health and vitality of current-day 
agriculture represents a significant de- 
parture from the situation that existed 
when I came to office four years ago. In 
January 1977, the farm economy was in 
serious trouble. Farm prices and farm in- 
come were falling rapidly. Grain prices 
were at their lowest levels in years and 
steadily falling. Livestock producers, in 
their fourth straight year of record losses, 
were liquidating breeding herds at an 
unparalleled rate. Dairy farmers were los- 
ing money on every hundredweight of 
milk they produced. Sugar prices were in 
a nosedive. 

Through a combination of improve- 
ments in old, established programs and 
the adoption of new approaches where in- 
novation and change were needed, my 
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Administration turned this situation 
around. Commodity prices have steadily 
risen. Farm income turned upward. U.S. 
farm exports set new records each year, 
increasing over 80 percent for the four 
year period. Livestock producers began 
rebuilding their herds. Dairy farmers be- 
gan to earn a profit again. 


RECENT POLICY INITIATIVES 


Several major agricultural policy ini- 
tiatives have been undertaken over the 
past year. Some are the culmination of 
policy proposals made earlier in this Ad- 
ministration; others are measures taken 
to help farmers offset the impact of rapid 
inflation in production costs. In combina- 
tion, they represent a significant strength- 
ening of our nation’s food and agricul- 
tural policy. These initiatives include: 


FOOD SECURITY RESERVE 


The Congress authorized formation of 
a 4 million ton food grain reserve for use 
in international food assistance. This re- 
serve makes it possible for the United 
States to stand behind its food aid com- 
mitment to food deficit nations, even dur- 
ing periods of short supplies and high 
prices. This corrects a serious fault in our 
past food assistance policy. 


COMPREHENSIVE CROP INSURANCE 


The Congress also authorized a signif- 
icant new crop insurance program during 
1980. This measure provides farmers with 
an important new program tool for shar- 
ing the economic risks that are inherent 
to agriculture. When fully operational, it 
will replace a hodgepodge of disaster 
programs that suffered from numerous 
shortcomings. 
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SPECIAL LOAN RATES 


Another legislative measure passed late 
in the 2nd session of the 96th Congress 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to provide higher loan rates to farmers 
who enter their grain in the farmer-owned 
grain reserve. This additional incentive to 
participate will further strengthen the 
reserve. 


INCREASED LOAN PRICES 


In July 1980, I administratively raised 
loan prices for wheat, feedgrains, and soy- 
beans to help offset the effects of a serious 
cost-price squeeze. At the same time, the 
release and call prices for the grain re- 
serve were adjusted upward. 


HIGHER TARGET PRICES 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1980 raised the target prices for 1980-crop 
wheat and feed grain crops. This change 
corrected for shortcomings in the adjust- 
ment formula contained in the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977. 


FUTURE AGENDA 


The food and agricultural policies 
adopted by this Administration over the 
past four years, including those described 
above, will provide a firm foundation for 
future governmental actions in this field. 
Expiration of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1977 later this year will require 
early attention by the Congress. With rel- 
atively minor changes, most of the au- 
thorities contained in the 1977 Act should 
be extended in their present form. The 
farmer-owned grain reserve has proven to 
be a particularly effective means of sta- 
bilizing grain markets and should be pre- 
served in essentially its present form. 

Beyond this, it will be important for the 
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Congress to keep a close eye on price-cost 
developments in the farm sector. As noted 
above, some of the actions I took last year 
were for the purpose of providing relief 
from the cost-price squeeze facing farm- 
ers. Should these pressures continue, fur- 
ther actions might be required. 

My Administration has devoted parti- 
cular attention to the issues of world 
hunger, agricultural land use, and the 
future structure of American agriculture. 
I encourage the Congress and the next 
Administration to review the results of 
these landmark enquiries and, where 
deemed appropriate, to act on their rec- 
ommendations. 

Following a careful review of the situa- 
tion, I recently extended the suspension of 
grain sales to the Soviet Union. I am 
satisfied that this action has served its 
purpose effectively and fairly. However, 
‘ as long as this suspension must remain in 
effect, it will be important for the next 
Administration and the Congress to take 
whatever actions are necessary to ensure 
that the burden does not fall unfairly 
on our Nation’s farmers. This has been 
a key feature of my Administration’s 
policy, and it should be maintained. 


VII. Foreicn Po.icy 


From the time I assumed office four 
years ago this month, I have stressed 
the need for this country to assert a lead- 
ing role in a world undergoing the most 
extensive and intensive change in human 
history. 

My policies have been directed in par- 
ticular at three areas of change: 

* the steady growth and increased 
projection abroad of Soviet military pow- 
er—power that has grown faster than 
our own over the past two decades. 


* the overwhelming dependence of 
Western nations, which now increasingly 
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includes the United States, on vital oil 
supplies from the Middle East. 

* the pressures of change in many na- 
tions of the developing world, in Iran and 
uncertainty about the future stability of 
many developing countries. 

As a result of those fundamental facts, 
we face some of the most serious chal- 
lenges in the history of this nation. The 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan is a threat 
to global peace, to East-West relations, 
and to regional stability and to the flow 
of oil. As the unprecedented and over- 
whelming vote in the General Assembly 
demonstrated, countries across the 
world—and particularly the non- 
aligned—regard the Soviet invasion as a 
threat to their independence and security. 
Turmoil within the region adjacent to the 
Persian Gulf poses risks for the security 
and prosperity of every oil importing na- 
tion and thus for the entire global econo- 
my. The continuing holding of American 
hostages in Iran is both an affront to civil- 
ized people everywhere, and a serious im- 
pediment to meeting the self-evident 
threat to widely-shared common inter- 
ests—including those of Iran. 

But as we focus our most urgent efforts 
on pressing problems, we will continue to 
pursue the benefits that only change can 
bring. For it always has been the essence 
of America that we want to move on—we 
understand that prosperity, progress and 
most of all peace cannot be had by stand- 
ing still. A world of nations striving to pre- 
serve their independence, and of peoples 
aspiring for economic development and 
political freedom, is not a world hostile to 
the ideals and interests of the United 
States. We face powerful adversaries, but 
we have strong friends and dependable al- 
lies. We have common interests with the 
vast majority of the world’s nations and 
peoples. 
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There have been encouraging develop- 
ments in recent years, as well as matters 
requiring continued vigilance and con- 
cern: 

¢ Our alliances with the world’s most 
advanced and democratic states from 
Western Europe through Japan are 
stronger than ever. 

* We have helped to bring about a 
dramatic improvement in relations be- 
tween Egypt and Israel and an historic 
step towards a comprehensive Arab-Is- 
raeli settlement. 

* Our relations with China are growing 
closer, providing a major new dimension 
in our policy in Asia and the world. 

¢ Across southern Africa from Rho- 
desia to Namibia we are helping with the 
peaceful transition to majority rule in a 
context of respect for minority as well as 
majority rights. 

* We have worked domestically and 
with our allies to respond to an uncertain 
energy situation by conservation and di- 
versification of energy supplies based on 
internationally agreed targets. 

* We have unambiguously demon- 
strated our commitment to defend West- 
ern interests in Southwest Asia, and we 
have significantly increased our ability to 
do so. 

¢ And over the past four years the U.S. 
has developed an energy program which 
is comprehensive and ambitious. New in- 
stitutions have been established such as 
the Synthetic Fuels Corporation and So- 
lar Bank. Price decontrol for oil and gas is 
proceeding. American consumers have 
risen to the challenge, and we have ex- 
perienced real improvements in consump- 
tion patterns. 

The central challenge for us today is 
to our steadfastness of purpose. We are 
no longer tempted by isolationism. But we 
must also learn to deal effectively with 
the contradictions of the world—the need 
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to cooperate with potential adversaries 
without euphoria, without undermining 
our determination to compete with such 
adversaries and if necessary confront the 
threats they may pose to our security. 

We face a broad range of threats and 
opportunities. We have and should con- 
tinue to pursue a broad range of defense, 
diplomatic and economic capabilities and 
objectives. 

I see six basic goals for America in the 
world over the 1980's: 

¢ First, we will continue, as we have 
over the past four years, to build Amer- 
ica’s military strength and that of our 
allies and friends. Neither the Soviet Un- 
ion nor any other nation will have reason 
to question our will to sustain the strong- 
est and most flexible defense forces. 

* Second, we will pursue an active di- 
plomacy in the world, working—together 
with our friends and allies—to resolve 
disputes through peaceful means and to 
make any aggressor pay a heavy price. 

¢ Third, we will strive to resolve press- 
ing international economic problems— 
particularly energy and inflation—and 
continue to pursue our still larger objec- 
tive of global economic growth through 
expanded trade and development assist- 
ance and through the preservation of an 
open multilateral trading system. 

¢ Fourth, we will continue vigorously 
to support the process of building demo- 
cratic institutions and improving human 
rights protection around the world. We 
are deeply convinced that the future lies 
not with dictatorship but democracy. 

¢ Fifth, we remain deeply committed 
to the process of mutual and verifiable 
arms control, particularly to the effort to 
prevent the spread and further develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons. Our decision to 
defer, but not abandon our efforts to se- 
cure ratification of the SALT II Treaty 
reflects our firm conviction that the 
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United States has a profound national se- 
curity interest in the constraints on Soviet 
nuclear forces which only that treaty can 
provide. 

¢ Sixth, we must continue to look ahead 
in order to evaluate and respond to re- 
source, environment and population chal- 
lenges through the end of this century. 

One very immediate and pressing ob- 
jective that is uppermost on our minds and 
those of the American people is the re- 
lease of our hostages in Iran. 

We have no basic quarrel with the na- 
tion, the revolution or the people of Iran. 
The threat to them comes not from Amer- 
ican policy but from Soviet actions in the 
region. We are prepared to work with 
the government of Iran to develop a new 
and mutually beneficial relationship. 

But that will not be possible so long 
as Iran continues to hold Americans hos- 
tages, in defiance of the world community 
and civilized behavior. They must be re- 
leased unharmed. We have thus far pur- 
sued a measured program of peaceful dip- 
lomatic and economic steps in an attempt 
to resolve this issue without resorting to 
other remedies available to us under in- 
ternational law. This reflects the deep re- 
spect of our nation for the rule of law 
and for the safety of our people being held, 
and our belief that a great power bears 
a responsibility to use its strength in a 
measured and judicious manner. But our 
patience is not unlimited and our concern 
for the well-being of our fellow citizens 
grows each day. 


Enhancing National Security—American 
Military Strength 


The maintenance of national security 
is my first concern, as it has been for every 
president before me. 

We must have both the military power 
and the political will to deter our adver- 
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saries and to support our friends and 
allies. 

We must pay whatever price is re- 
quired to remain the strongest nation in 
the world. That price has increased as the 
military power of our major adversary has 
grown and its readiness to use that power 
been made all too evident in Afghanistan. 
The real increases in defense spending, 
therefore probably will be higher than 
previously projected; protecting our 
security may require a larger share of our 
national wealth in the future. 


THE U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONSHIP 


We are demonstrating to the Soviet 
Union across a broad front that it will 
pay a heavy price for its aggression in 
terms of our relationship. Throughout the 
last decades U.S.-Soviet relations have 
been a mixture of cooperation and com- 
petition. The Soviet invasion of Afghanis- 
tan and the imposition of a puppet gov- 
ernment have highlighted in the starkest 
terms the darker side of their policies— 
going well beyond competition and the 
legitimate pursuit of national interest, 
and violating all norms of international 
law and practice. 

This attempt to subjugate an independ- 
ent, non-aligned Islamic people is a cal- 
lous violation of international law and the 
United Nations Charter, two funda- 
mentals of international order. Hence, it 
is also a dangerous threat to world peace. 
For the first time since the communiza- 
tion of Eastern Europe after World War 
II, the Soviets have sent combat forces 
into an area that was not previously under 
their control, into a non-aligned and 
sovereign state. 

The destruction of the independence 
of the Afghanistan government and the 
occupation by the Soviet Union have al- 
tered the strategic situation in that part of 
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the world in a very ominous fashion. It 
has significantly shortened the striking 
distance to the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf for the Soviet Union. 

It has also eliminated a buffer between 
the Soviet Union and Pakistan and pre- 
sented a new threat to Iran. These two 
countries are now far more vulnerable to 
Soviet political intimidation. If that in- 
timidation were to prove effective, the So- 
viet Union could control an area of vital 
strategic and economic significance to the 
survival of Western Europe, the Far East, 
and ultimately the United States. 


It has now been over a year since the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan dealt a ma- 
jor blow to U.S.-Soviet relations and 
the entire international system. The 
U.S. response has proven to be serious 
and far-reaching. It has been increas- 
ingly effective, imposing real and _ sus- 
tained costs on the USSR’s economy and 
international image. 


Meanwhile, we have encouraged and 
supported efforts to reach a political set- 


tlement in Afghanistan which would lead 
to a withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
that country and meet the interests of all 
concerned. It is Soviet intransigence that 
has kept those efforts from bearing fruit. 

Meanwhile, an overwhelming November 
resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly on Afghanistan has again made 
clear that the world has not and will not 
forget Afghanistan. And our response 
continues to make it clear that Soviet use 
of force in pursuit of its international ob- 
jectives is incompatible with the notion of 
business-as-usual. 


BILATERAL COMMUNICATION 


U.S.-Soviet relations remain strained 
by the continued Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan, by growing Soviet military 
capabilities, and by the Soviets’ ap- 
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parent willingness to use those capabili- 
ties without respect for the most basic 
norms of international behavior. 

But the U.S.-Soviet relationship 
remains the single most important 
element in determining whether there will 
be war or peace. And so, despite serious 
strains in our relations, we have main- 
tained a dialogue with the Soviet Union 
over the past year. Through this dialogue, 
we have ensured against bilateral misun- 
derstandings and miscalculations which 
might escalate out of control, and have 
managed to avoid the injection of su- 
perpower rivalries into areas of tension 
like the Iran-Iraq conflict. 


POLAND 


Now, as was the case a year ago, the 
prospect of Soviet use of force threatens 
the international order. The Soviet Union 
has completed preparations for a possible 
military intervention against Poland. Al- 
though the situation in Poland has shown 
signs of stabilizing recently, Soviet forces 
remain in a high state of readiness and 
they could move into Poland on short 
notice. We continue to believe that the 
Polish people should be allowed to work 
out their internal problems themselves, 
without outside interference, and we have 
made clear to the Soviet leadership that 
any intervention in Poland would have 
severe and prolonged consequences for 
East-West detente, and U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions in particular. 


DEFENSE BUDGET 


For many years the Soviets have stead- 
ily increased their real defense spending, 
expanded their strategic forces, strength- 
ened their forces in Europe and Asia, and 
enhanced their capability for projecting 
military force around the world directly 
or through the use of proxies. Afghanis- 
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tan dramatizes the vastly increased mili- 
tary power of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has built a war ma- 
chine far beyond any reasonable require- 
ments for their own defense and security. 
In contrast, our own defense spending de- 
clined in real terms every year from 1968 
through 1976. 

We have reversed this decline in our 
own effort. Every year since 1976 there 
has been a rcal increase in our defense 
spending—and our lead has encouraged 
increases by our allies. With the support 
of the Congress, we must and will make 
an even greater effort in the years ahead. 

The Fiscal Year 1982 budget would 
increase funding authority for defense to 
more than $196 billion. This amount, 
together with a supplemental request for 
FY 1981 of about $6 billion, will more 
than meet my Administration’s pledge for 
a sustained growth of 3 percent in real 
expenditures, and provides for 5 percent 
in program growth in FY 1982 and be- 
yond. 

The trends we mean to correct cannot 
be remedied overnight; we must be will- 
ing to see this program through. To en- 
sure that we do so I am setting a growth 
rate for defense that we can sustain over 
the long haul. 

The defense progam I have proposed 
for the next five years will require some 
sacrifice—but sacrifice we can well afford. 

The defense program emphasizes four 
areas: 


¢ It ensures that our strategic nuclear 
forces will be equivalent to those of the 
Soviet Union and that deterrence against 
nuclear war will be maintained; 

¢ It upgrades our forces so that the 
military balance between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact will continue to deter the 
outbreak of war—conventional or nu- 
clear—in Europe; 


¢ It provides us the ability to come 
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quickly to the aid of friends and allies 
around the globe; 
¢ And it ensures that our Navy will 
continue to be the most powerful on the 
seas. 
STRATEGIC FORCES 


We are strengthening each of the three 
legs of our strategic forces. The cruise 
missile production which will begin next 
year will modernize our strategic air de- 
terrent. B-52 capabilities will also be im- 
proved. These steps will maintain and 
enhance the B—52 fleet by improving its 
ability to deliver weapons against in- 
creasingly heavily defended targets. 

We are also modernizing our strategic 
submarine force. Four more PosEIDON 
submarines backfitted with new, 4,000 
mile Trent I missiles began deploy- 
ments in 1980. Nine TRIDENT  sub- 
marines have been authorized through 
1981, and we propose one more each year. 

The new M-X missile program to en- 
hance our land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missile force continues to make 
progress. Technical refinements in the bas- 
ing design over the last year will result in 
operational benefits, lower costs, and re- 
duced environmental impact. The M—X 
program continues to be an essential in- 
gredient in our strategic posture—provid- 
ing survivability, endurance, secure com- 
mand and control and the capability to 
threaten targets the Soviets hold dear. 

Our new systems will enable U.S. strate- 
gic forces to maintain equivalence in the 
face of the mounting Soviet challenge. 
We would however need an even greater 
investment in strategic systems to meet 
the likely Soviet buildup without SALT. 


STRATEGIC DOCTRINE 


This Administration’s systmatic contrib- 
utions to the necessary evolution of strate- 
gic doctrine began in 1977 when I com- 
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missioned a comprehensive net assessment. 
From that base a number of thorough in- 
vestigations of specific topics continued. 
I should emphasize that the need for an 
evolutionary doctrine is driven not by 
any change in our basic objective—which 
remains peace and freedom for all man- 
kind. Rather, the need for change is 
driven by the inexorable buildup of Soviet 
military power and the increasing propen- 
sity of Soviet leaders to use this power in 
coercion and outright aggression to im- 
pose their will on others. 

I have codified our evolving strategic 
doctrine in a number of interrelated and 
mutually supporting Presidential Direc- 
tives. Their overarching theme is to pro- 
vide a doctrinal basis—and the specific 
program to implement it—that tells the 
world that no potential adversary of the 
United States could ever conclude that 
the fruits of his aggression would be sig- 
nificant or worth the enormous costs of 
our retaliation. 

The Presidential Directives include: 

PD-18: An overview of our stratgic 
objectives 

PD-37: Basic space policy 

PD-41: Civil Defense 

PD-53: Survivability and endurance 
for telecommunications 

PD-57: Mobilization planning 

PD-58: Continuity of Government 

PD-59: Countervailing Strategy for 
General War 

These policies have been devised to 
deter, first and foremost, Soviet aggres- 
sion. As such they confront not only So- 
viet military forces but also Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine. By definition deterrence re- 
quires that we shape Soviet assessments 
about the risks of war—assessments they 
will make using their doctrine, not ours. 

But at the same time we in no way 
seek to emulate their doctrine. In par- 
ticular, nothing in our policy contem- 
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plates that nuclear warfare could ever 
be a deliberate instrument for achieving 
our own goals of peace and freedom. 
Moreover, our policies are carefully de- 
vised to provide the greatest possible in- 
centives and opportunities for future 
progress in arms control. 

Finally, our doctrinal evolution has 
been undertaken with appropriate con- 
sultation with our NATO Allies and 
others. We are fully consistent with 
NATO?’s strategy of flexible response. 


FORCES FOR NATO 


We are greatly accelerating our ability 
to reinforce Western Europe with mas- 
sive ground and air forces in a crisis. We 
are undertaking a major modernization 
program for the Army’s weapons and 
equipment, adding armor, firepower, and 
tactical mobility. 

We are prepositioning more heavy 
equipment in Europe to help us cope with 
attacks with little warning, and greatly 
strengthening our airlift and_ sealift 
capabilities. 

We are also improving our tactical air 
forces—buying about 1700 new fighter 
and attack aircraft over the next five 
years—and increasing the number of Air 
Force fighter wings by over 10 percent. 

We are working closely with our Euro- 
pean allies to secure the Host Nation Sup- 
port necessary to enable us to deploy more 
quickly a greater ratio of combat forces 
to the European theater at a lower cost 
to the United States. 


SECURITY ASSISTANCE 


As we move to enhance U.S. defense 
capabilities, we must not lose sight of the 
need to assist others in maintaining their 
own security and independence. Events 
since World War II, most recently in 
Southwest Asia, have amply demonstrated 
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that U.S. security cannot exist in a vac- 
uum, and that our own prospects for 
peace are closely tied to those of our 
friends. The security assistance programs 
which I am proposing for the coming fiscal 
year thus directly promote vital U.S. for- 
eign policy and national security aims— 
and are integral parts of our efforts to 
improve and upgrade our own military 
forces. 

More specifically, these programs, 
which are part of our overall foreign aid 
request, promote U.S. security in two 
principal ways. First, they assist friendly 
and allied nations to develop the capa- 
bility to defend themselves and maintain 
their own independence. An example dur- 
ing this past year was the timely support 
provided Thailand to help bolster that 
country’s defenses against the large num- 
bers of Soviet-backed Vietnamese troops 
ranged along its eastern frontier. In addi- 
tion, over the years these programs have 
been important to the continued inde- 
pendence of other friends and allies such 
as Israel, Greece, Turkey and Korea. Sec- 
ond, security assistance constitutes an es- 
sential element in the broad cooperative 
relationships we have established with 
many nations which permit either U.S. 
bases on their territory or access by U.S. 
forces to their facilities. These programs 
have been particularly important with 
regard to the recently-concluded access 
agreements with various countries in the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean regions 
and have been crucial to the protection 
of our interests throughout Southwest 
Asia. 


RAPID DEPLOYMENT FORCES 


We are systematically enhancing our 
ability to respond rapidly to non-NATO 
contingencies wherever required by our 
commitments or when our vital interests 
are threatened. 
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The rapid deployment forces we are as- 
sembling will be extraordinarily flexible: 
They could range in size from a few ships 
or air squadrons to formations as large as 
100,000 men, together with their support. 
Our forces will be prepared for rapid de- 
ployment to any region of strategic signifi- 
cance. 

Among the specific initiatives we are 
taking to help us respond to crises outside 
of Europe are: 

¢ the development of a new fleet of 
large cargo aircraft with intercontinental 
range; 

e the design and procurement of a force 
of Maritime Prepositioning Ships that will 
carry heavy equipment and supplies for 
three Marine Corps brigades; 

* the procurement of fast sealift ships 
to move large quantities of men and mate- 
rial quickly from the U.S. to overseas 
areas of deployment; 

* increasing training and exercise ac- 
tivities to ensure that our forces will be 
well prepared to deploy and operate in 
distant areas. 

In addition, our European allies have 
agreed on the importance of providing 
support to U.S. deployments to Southwest 
Asia. 

NAVAL FORCES 


Seapower is indispensable to our global 
position—in peace and also in war. Our 
shipbuilding program will sustain a 550- 
ship Navy in the 1990’s and we will con- 
tinue to build the most capable ships 
afloat. 

The program I have proposed will as- 
sure the ability of our Navy to operate in 
high threat areas, to maintain control of 
the seas and protect vital lines of com- 
munication—both military and _ eco- 
nomic—and to provide the strong mari- 
time component of our rapid deployment 
forces. This is essential for operations in 
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remote areas of the world, where we can- 
not predict far in advance the precise 
location of trouble, or preposition equip- 
ment on land. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


No matter how capable or advanced our 
weapons systems, our military security de- 
pends on the abilities, the training and the 
dedication of the people who serve in our 
armed forces. I am determined to recruit 
and to retain under any foreseeable cir- 
cumstances an ample level of such skilled 
and experienced military personnel, This 
Administration has supported for FY 1981 
the largest peacetime increase ever in mili- 
tary pay and allowances. 

We have enhanced our readiness and 
combat endurance by improving the Re- 
serve Components. All reservists are as- 
signed to units structured to complement 
and provide needed depth to our active 
forces. Some reserve personnel have also 
now been equipped with new equipment. 


MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


We have completed our first phase of 
mobilization planning—the first such 
Presidentially-directed effort since World 
War II. The government-wide exercise of 
our mobilization plans at the end of 1980 
showed, first, that planning pays off and, 
second, that much more needs to be done. 


OUR INTELLIGENCE POSTURE 


Our national interests are critically de- 
pendent on a strong and effe _tive intelli- 
gence capability. We will maintain and 
strengthen the intelligence capabilities 
needed to assure our national security. 
Maintenance of and continued improve- 
ments in our multi-faceted intelligence 
effort are essential if we are to cope suc- 
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cessfully with the turbulence and uncer- 
tainties of today’s world. 

The intelligence budget I have sub- 
mitted to the Congress responds to our 
needs in a responsible way, providing for 
significant growth over the Fiscal Year 
1981 budget. This growth will enable us 
to develop new technical means of intelli- 
gence collection while also assuring that 
the more traditional methods of intelli- 
gence work are also given proper stress. 
We must continue to integrate both modes 
of collection in our analyses. 


Regional Policies 


Every President for over three decades 
has recognized that America’s interests are 
global and that we must pursue a global 
foreign policy. 

Two world wars have made clear our 
stake in Western Europe and the North 
Atlantic area. We are also inextricably 
linked with the Far East—politically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily. In both of these, 
the United States has a permanent pres- 
ence and security commitments ‘which 
would be automatically triggered. We 
have become increasingly conscious of our 
growing interests in a third area—the 
Middle East and the Persian Gulf area. 

We have vital stakes in other major re- 
gions of the world as well. We have long 
recognized that in an era of interdepend- 
ence, our own security and prosperity de- 
pend upon a larger common effort with 
friends and allies throughout the world. 


THE ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


At the outset of this Administration, I 
emphasized the primacy of our Atlantic 
relationship in this country’s national se- 
curity agenda. We have made important 
progress toward making the Atlantic Al- 
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liance still more effective in a changing 
security environment. 

In recognition of the threat which the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan posed to 
Western interests in both Europe and 
Southwest Asia, NATO foreign and de- 
fense ministers have expressed full support 
for U.S. efforts to develop a capability to 
respond to a contingency in Southwest 
Asia and have approved an extensive pro- 
gram to help fill the gap which could be 
created by the diversion of U.S. forces to 
that region. 

The U.S. has not been alone in seeking 
to maintain stability in the Southwest 
Asia area and insure access to the needed 
resources there. The European nations 
with the capability to do so are improving 
their own forces in the region and provid- 
ing greater economic and political sup- 
port to the residents of the area. In the 
face of the potential danger posed by the 
Iran-Iraq conflict, we have developed co- 
ordination among the Western forces in 
the area of the Persian Gulf in order to be 
able to safeguard passage in that essential 
waterway. 

Concerning developments in and 
around Poland, the allies have achieved 
the highest level of cohesion and unity of 
purpose in making clear the effects on fu- 
ture East-West relations of a precipitous 
Soviet act there. 

The alliance has continued to build on 
the progress of the past three years in im- 
proving its conventional forces through 
the Long-Term Defense Program. 
Though economic conditions throughout 
Europe today are making its achievement 
difficult, the yearly real increase of 3 per- 
cent in defense spending remains a goal 
actively sought by the alliance. 

The NATO alliance also has moved 
forward during the past year with the 
implementation of its historic December 
1979 decision to modernize its Theater 
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Nuclear Force capabilities through de- 
ployment of improved Pershing ballistic 
missiles and ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles in Europe. Our allies continue to co- 
operate actively with us in this important 
joint endeavor, whose purpose is to dem- 
onstrate convincingly to the Soviet Union 
the potential costs of a nuclear conflict 
in Europe. At the same time, we offered 
convincing evidence of our commitment 
to arms control in Europe by initiating 
preliminary consultations with the Soviet 
Union in Geneva on the subject of nego- 
tiated limits on long-range theater nuclear 
forces. Also, during 1980 we initiated and 
carried out a withdrawal from our nuclear 
weapons stockpile in Europe of 1,000 nu- 
clear warheads. This successful drawdown 
in our nuclear stockpile was a further 
tangible demonstration of our commit- 
ment to the updating of our existing 
theater nuclear forces in Europe. 

In the NATO area, we continued to 
work closely with other countries in pro- 
viding resources to help Turkey regain 
economic health. We regretted that mas- 
sive political and internal security prob- 
lems led the Turkish military to take over 
the government on September 12. The 
new Turkish authorities are making some 
progress in resolving those problems, and 
they have pledged an early return to 
civilian government. The tradition of the 
Turkish military gives us cause to take 
that pledge seriously. We welcomed the 
reestablishment of Greece’s links to the 
integrated military command structure 
of the Atlantic Alliance—a move which 
we had strongly encouraged—as a major 
step toward strengthening NATO’s vital 
southern flank at a time of international 
crisis and tension in adjacent areas. 
Greek reintegration exemplifies the im- 
portance which the allies place on coop- 
erating in the common defense and shows 
that the allies can make the difficult deci- 
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sions necessary to insure their continued 
security. We also welcomed the resump- 
tion of the intercommunal talks on 
Cyprus. 


THE U.S. AND THE PACIFIC NATIONS 


The United States is a Pacific nation, 
as much as it is an Atlantic nation. Our 
interests in Asia are as important to us as 
our interests in Europe. Our trade with 
Asia is as great as our trade with Europe. 
During the past four years we have 
regained a strong, dynamic and flexible 
posture for the United States in this vital 
region. 

Our major alliances with Japan, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are now stronger 
than they ever have been, and together 
with the nations of western Europe, we 
have begun to form the basic political 
structure for dealing with international 
crises that affect us all. Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand have given us strong 
support in developing a strategy for 
responding to instability in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Normalization of U.S. relations with 
China has facilitated China’s full entry 
into the international community and 
encouraged a constructive Chinese role in 
the Asia-Pacific region. Our relations 
with China have been rapidly consoli- 
dated over the past year through the con- 
clusion of a series of bilateral agreements. 
We have established a pattern of frequent 
and frank consultations between our two 
governments, exemplified by a series of 
high-level visits and by regular exchanges 
at the working level, through which we 
have been able to identify increasingly 
broad areas of common interest on which 


we can cooperate. 
United States relations with the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast 


Asian Nations 
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(ASEAN) have also expanded dramati- 
cally in the past four years. ASEAN is 
now the focus for U.S. policy in South- 
east Asia, and its cohesion and strength 
are essential to stability in this critical 
area and beyond. 

Soviet-supported Vietnamese aggres- 
sion in Indochina has posed a major chal- 
lenge to regional stability. In response, 
we have reiterated our security commit- 
ment to Thailand and have provided 
emergency security assistance for Thai 
forces facing a Vietnamese military 
threat along the Thai-Cambodian bor- 
der. We have worked closely with 
ASEAN and the UN to press for with- 
drawal of Vietnamese forces from Cam- 
bodia and to encourage a political settle- 
ment in Cambodia which permits that 
nation to be governed by leaders of its 
own choice. We still look forward to the 
day when Cambodia peacefully can begin 
the process of rebuilding it social, eco- 
nomic and political institutions, after 
years of devastation and occupation. 
And, on humanitarian grounds and in 
support of our friends in the region, we 
have worked vigorously with inter- 
national organizations to arrange relief 
and resettlement for the exodus of Indo- 
chinese refugees which threatened to 
overwhelm these nations. 

We have maintained our alliance with 
Korea and helped assure Korea’s security 
during a difficult period of political 
transition. 

We have amended our military base 
agreement with the Philippines, ensuring 
stable access to these bases through 1991. 
The importance of our Philippine bases 
to the strategic flexibility of U.S. forces 
and our access to the Indian Ocean is 
self-evident. 

Finally, we are in the process of con- 
cluding a long negotiation establishing 
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Micronesia’s status as a freely associated 
state. 

We enter the 1980's with a firm strate- 
gic footing in East Asia and the Pacific, 
based on stable and productive U.S. rela- 
tions with the majority of countries of the 
region. We have established a stable level 
of U.S. involvement in the region, ap- 
propriate to our own interests and to the 
interests of our friends and allies there. 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND SOUTHWEST ASIA 


The continuing Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan and the dislocations caused 
by the Iraq-Iran war serve as constant 
reminders of the critical importance for 
us, and our allies, of a third strategic 
zone stretching across the Middle East, 
the Persian Gulf, and much of the Indian 
subcontinent. This Southwest Asian re- 
gion has served as a key strategic and 
commercial link between East and West 
over the centuries. Today it produces 
two-thirds of the world’s oil exports, pro- 
viding most of the energy needs of our 
European allies and Japan. It has ex- 
perienced almost continuous conflict be- 
tween nations, internal instabilities in 
many countries, and regional rivalries, 
combined with very rapid economic and 
social change. And now the Soviet Union 
remains in occupation of one of these na- 
tions, ignoring world opinion which has 
called on it to get out. 

We have taken several measures to 
meet these challenges. 


MIDDLE EAST 


In the Middle East, our determination 
to consolidate what has already been 
achieved in the peace process—and to 
buttress that accomplishment with fur- 
ther progress toward a comprehensive 
peace settlement—must remain a central 
goal of our foreign policy. Pursuant to 
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their peace treaty, Egypt and Israel have 
made steady progress in the normalization 
of their relations in a variety of fields, 
bringing the benefits of peace directly 
to their people. The new relationship be- 
tween Egypt and Israel stands as an 
example of peaceful cooperation in an 
increasingly fragmented and turbulent 
region. 

Both President Sadat and Prime Min- 
ister Begin remain committed to the cur- 
rent negotiations to provide full auton- 
omy to the inhabitants of the West Bank 
and Gaza. These negotiations have been 
complex and difficult, but they have al- 
ready made significant progress, and it 
is vital that the two sides, with our as- 
sistance, see the process through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. We also recognize the 
need to broaden the peace process to in- 
clude other parties to the conflict and be- 
lieve that a successful autonomy agree- 
ment is an essential first step toward this 
objective. 

We have also taken a number of steps 
to strengthen our bilateral relations with 
both Israel and Egypt. We share impor- 
tant strategic interests with both of these 
countries. 


We remain committed to Israel’s se- 
curity and are prepared to take concrete 
steps to support Israel whenever that se- 
curity is threatened. 


PERSIAN GULF 


The Persian Gulf has been a vital cross- 
roads for trade between Europe and Asia 
at many key moments in history. It has 
become essential in recent years for its 
supply of oil to the United States, our 
allies, and our friends. We have taken 
effective measures to control our own 
consumption of imported fuel, working 
in cooperation with the other key indus- 
trial nations of the world. However, there 
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is little doubt that the healthy growth 
of our American and world economies 
will depend for many years on continued 
safe access to the Persian Gulf’s oil pro- 
duction. The denial of these oil supplies 
would threaten not only our own but 
world security. q 

The potent new threat from an ad- 
vancing Soviet Union, against the back- 
ground of regional instability of which it 
can take advantage, requires that we re- 
inforce our ability to defend our regional 
friends and to protect the flow of oil. We 
are continuing to build on the strong po- 
litical, economic, social and humanitarian 
ties which bind this government and the 
American people to friendly governments 
and peoples of the Persian Gulf. 

We have also embarked on a course 
to reinforce the trust and confidence our 
regional friends have in our ability to 
come to their assistance rapidly with 
American military force if needed. We 
have increased our naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean. We have created a Rapid 


Deployment Force which can move quick- 
ly to the Gulf—or indeed any other area 
of the world where outside aggression 


threatens. We have concluded several 
agreements with countries which are pre- 
pared to let us use their airports and naval 
facilities in an emergency. We have met 
requests for reasonable amounts of Amer- 
ican weaponry from regional countries 
which are anxious to defend themselves. 
And we are discussing with a number of 
our area friends further ways we can help 
to improve their security and ours, both 
for the short and the longer term. 


SOUTH ASIA 


We seek a South Asia comprising 
sovereign and stable states, free of outside 
interference, which can strengthen their 
political institutions according to their 
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own national genius and can develop 
their economies for the betterment of 
their people. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has 
posed a new challenge to this region, and 
particularly to neighboring Pakistan. We 
are engaged in a continuing dialogue with 
the Pakistan government concerning its 
development and security requirements 
and the economic burden imposed by 
Afghan refugees who have fled to Paki- 
stan. We are participating with other aid 
consortium members in debt rescheduling 
and will continue to cooperate through the 
UNHCR in providing refugee assistance. 
We remain committed to Pakistan’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and independence. 

Developments in the broad South/ 
Southwest Asian region have also lent a 
new importance to our relations with 
India, the largest and strongest power in 
the area. We share India’s interest in a 
more constructive relationship. Indian 
policies and perceptions at times differ 
from our own, and we have established a 
candid dialogue with this sister democ- 
racy which seeks to avoid the misunder- 
standings which have sometimes compli- 
cated our ties. 

We attach major importance to strong 
economic assistance programs to the coun- 
tries in the area, which include a majority 
of the poor of the non-Communist world. 
We believe that these programs will help 
achieve stability in the area, an objective 
we share with the countries in the region. 
Great progress has been achieved by these 
countries in increasing food production; 
international cooperation in harnessing 
the great river resources of South Asia 
would contribute further to this goal and 
help to increase energy production. 

We continue to give high priority to 
our non-proliferation goals in the area in 
the context of our broad global and re- 
gional priorities. The decision to con- 
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tinue supply of nuclear fuel to the Indian 
Tarapur reactors was sensitive to this 
effort. 

AFRICA 


The United States has achieved a new 
level of trust and cooperation with Africa. 
Our efforts, together with our allies, to 
achieve peace in southern Africa, our in- 
creased efforts to help the poorest coun- 
tries in Africa to combat poverty, and our 
expanded efforts to promote trade and in- 
vestment have led to growing respect for 
the U.S. and to cooperation in areas of 
vital interest to the United States. 

Africa is a continent of poor nations 
for the most part. It aso contains many of 
the mineral resources vital for our econ- 
omy. We have worked with Africa in a 
spirit of mutual cooperation to help the 
African nations solve their problems of 
poverty and to develop stronger ties be- 
tween our private sector and African 
economies. Our assistance to Africa has 
more than doubled in the last four years. 
Equally important, we set in motion new 
mechanisms for private investment and 
trade. 


Nigeria is the largest country in Black 
Africa and the second largest oil supplier 
to the United States. During this Admin- 
istration we have greatly expanded and 
improved our relationship with Nigeria 
and other West African states whose as- 
pirations for a constitutional democratic 
order we share and support. This inter- 
est was manifested both symbolically and 
practically by the visit of Vice President 
Mondale to West Africa in July (1980) 
and the successful visit to Washington 
of the President of Nigeria in October. 

During Vice President Mondale’s visit, 
a Joint Agricultural Consultative Com- 
mittee was established, with the U.S. 
represented entirely by the private sector. 
This could herald a new role for the 
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American private sector in helping solve 
the world’s serious food shortages. I am 
pleased to say that our relations with 
Nigeria are at an all-time high, providing 
the foundation for an even stronger rela- 
tionship in the years ahead. 

Another tenet of this Administration’s 
approach to African problems has been 
encouragement and support for regional 
solutions to Africa’s problems. We have 
supported initiatives by the Organization 
of African Unity to solve the protracted 
conflict in the western Sahara, Chad, and 
the Horn. In Chad, the world is watching 
with dismay as a country torn by a de- 
vastating civil war has become a fertile 
field for Libya’s exploitation, thus demon- 
strating that threats to peace can come 
from forces within as well as without 
Africa. ; 

In southern Africa the United States 
continues to pursue a policy of encourag- 
ing peaceful development toward major- 
ity rule. In 1980, Southern Rhodesia 
became independent as Zimbabwe, a mul- 
tiracial nation under a system of majority 
rule. Zimbabwean independence _ last 
April was the culmination of a long strug- 
gle within the country and diplomatic 
efforts involving Great Britain, African 
states neighboring Zimbabwe, and the 
United States. 


The focus of our efforts in pursuit of 
majority rule in southern Africa has now 
turned to Namibia. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding among concerned parties under 
the leadership of UN Secretary General 
Waldheim. This should lead to implemen- 
tation of the UN plan for self-determina- 


tion and independence for Namibia 
during 1981. If these negotiations are suc- 
cessfully concluded, sixty-five years of un- 
certainty over the status of the territory, 
including a seven-year-long war, will be 
ended. 
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Common efforts to resolve the Zimbab- 
wean and Namibian issues have brought 
the United States closer both to its West- 
ern allies—Great Britain, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Can- 
ada—and to African states such as Tan- 
zania, Zambia, Mozambique, Angola, and 
Botswana, with whom relations have at 
some times in the past been difficult. The 
success of these common undertakings 
demonstrates that complex problems 
with sometimes bitter and bloody his- 
tories can be resolved peacefully through 
negotiation. 

In response to our active concern with 
issues of importance to Africans, African 
states have cooperated with us on issues of 
importance to our national interests. Afri- 
can states voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of the UN Resolution calling for release 
of the hostages, and for the UN Resolu- 
tion condemning the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. Two countries of Africa have 
signed access agreements with the U.S. 
allowing us use of naval and air facilities 
in the Indian Ocean. 

Africans have become increasingly vocal 
on human rights. African leaders have 
spoken out on the issue of political prison- 
ers, and the OAU is drafting its own 
Charter on Human Rights. Three coun- 
tries in Africa—Nigeria, Ghana, and 
Uganda—have returned to civilian rule 
during the past year. 

U.S. cooperation with Africa on all 
these matters represents a strong base on 
which we can build in future years. 

Liberia is a country of long-standing 
ties with the U.S. and the site of consider- 
able U.S. investment and facilities. This 
past April a coup replaced the govern- 
ment and a period of political and eco- 
nomic uncertainty ensued. The U.S. acted 
swiftly to meet this situation. We, together 
with African leaders, urged the release 
of political prisoners, and many have been 
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released; we provided emergency eco- 
nomic assistance to help avoid economic 
collapse, and helped to involve the IMF 
and the banking community to bring 
about economic stability; and we have 
worked closely with the new leaders to 
maintain Liberia’s strong ties with the 
West and to protect America’s vital 
interests. 
NORTH AFRICA 


In early 1979, following a Libyan- 
inspired commando attack on a Tunisian 
provincial city, the U.S. responded 
promptly to Tunisia’s urgent request for 
assistance, both by airlifting needed mili- 
tary equipment and by making clear our 
longstanding interest in the security and 
integrity of this friendly country. The U.S. 
remains determined to oppose other irre- 
sponsible Libyan aspirations. Despairing 
of a productive dialogue with the Libyan 
authorities, the U.S. closed down its em- 
bassy in Libya and later expelled six 
Libyan diplomats in Washington in order 
to deter an intimidation campaign against 
Libyan citizens in the U.S. 

US. relations with Algeria have im- 
proved, and Algeria has played an in- 
dispensable and effective role as interme- 
diary between Iran and the U.S. over the 
hostage issue. 

The strengthening of our arms supply 
relationship with Morocco has helped to 
deal with attacks inside its internationally 
recognized frontiers and to strengthen its 
confidence in seeking a political settle- 
ment of the Western Sahara conflict. 
While not assuming a mediatory role, the 
U.S. encouraged all interested parties to 
turn their energies to a peaceful and sensi- 
ble compromise resolution of the war in 
the Sahara and supported efforts by the 
Organization of African Unity toward 
that end. As the year drew to a close, the 
U.S. was encouraged by evolution in the 
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attitudes of all sides, and is hopeful that 
their differences will be peacefully re- 
solved in the year ahead so that the vast 
economic potential of North Africa can be 
developed for the well-being of the people 
living there. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


The principles of our policies in this 
hemisphere have been clear and constant 
over the last four years. We support 
democracy and respect for human rights. 
We have struggled with many to help free 
the region of both repression and terror- 
ism. We have respected ideological diver- 
sity and opposed outside intervention in 
purely internal affairs. We will act, 
though, in response to a request for as- 
sistance by a country threatened by exter- 
nal aggression. We support social and 
economic development within a demo- 
cratic framework. We support the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. We strongly 
encourage regional cooperation and 
shared responsibilities within the hemi- 
sphere to all these ends, and we have 
eagerly and regularly sought the advice 
of the leaders of the region on a wide 
range of issues. 

Last November, I spoke to the General 
Assembly of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States of a cause that has been closest 
to my heart—human rights. It is an issue 
that has found its time in the hemisphere. 
The cause is not mine alone, but an his- 
toric movement that will endure. 

At Riobamba, Ecuador, last September 
four Andean Pact countries, Costa Rica, 
and Panama broke new ground by adopt- 
ing a “Code of Conduct,” stating that 
joint action in defense of human rights 
does not violate the principles of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
states in this hemisphere. The Organiza- 
tion of American States has twice con- 
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demned the coup that overturned the 
democratic process in Bolivia and the 
widespread abuse of human rights by the 
regime which seized power. The Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights 
has gained world acclaim for its dispas- 
sionate reports. It completed two major 
country studies this year in addition to its 
annual report. In a resolution adopted 
without opposition, the OAS General As- 
sembly in November strongly supported 
the work of the Commission. The Amer- 
ican Convention on Human Rights is in 
force and an Inter-American Court has 
been created to judge human rights viola- 
tions. This convention has been pending 
before the Senate for two years; I hope 
the United States this year will join the 
other nations of the hemisphere in ratify- 
ing a convention which embodies princi- 
ples that are our tradition. 

The trend in favor of democracy has 
continued. During this past year, Peru 
inaugurated a democratically elected gov- 
ernment. Brazil continues its process of 
liberalization. In Central America, Hon- 
durans voted in record numbers in their 
first national elections in over eight years. 
In the Caribbean seven elections have re- 
turned governments firmly committed to 
the democratic traditions of the Common- 
wealth. 

Another major contribution to peace 
in the hemisphere is Latin America’s own 
Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons. On behalf of the United States, 
I signed Protocol I of this Treaty in May 
of 1977 and sent it to the Senate for rati- 
fication. I urge that it be acted upon 
promptly by the Senate in order that it be 
brought into the widest possible effect in 
the Latin American region. 

Regional cooperation for development 
is gaining from Central America to the 
Andes, and throughout the Caribbean. 
The Caribbean Group for Cooperation in 
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Economic Development, which we estab- 
lished with 29 other nations in 1977, has 
helped channel $750 million in external 
support for growth in the Caribbean. The 
recent meeting of the Chiefs of State of 
the Eastern Caribbean set a new precedent 
for cooperation in that region. Mexico 
and Venezuela jointly and Trinidad and 
Tobago separately have established oil fa- 
cilities that will provide substantial assist- 
ance to their oil importing neighbors. The 
peace treaty between El] Salvador and 
Honduras will hopefully stimulate Cen- 
tral America to move forward again to- 
ward economic integration. Formation of 
Caribbean/Central American Action, a 
private sector organization, has given a 
major impetus to improving people-to- 
people bonds and strengthening the role 
of private enterprise in the development 
of democratic societies. 

The Panama treaties have been in force 
for over a year. A new partnership has 
been created with Panama; it is a model 
for large and small nations. A longstand- 
ing issue that divided us from our neigh- 
bors has been resolved. The security of the 
canal has been enhanced. The canal is 
operating as well as ever, with traffic 
through it reaching record levels this year. 
Canal employees, American and Pana- 
manian alike, have remained on the job 
and have found their living and working 
conditions virtually unchanged. 

In 1980, relations with Mexico con- 
tinued to improve due in large meas- 
ure to the effectiveness of the Coordina- 
tor for Mexican Affairs and the expand- 
ed use of the U.S.-Mexico Consultative 
Mechanism. By holding periodic meetings 
of its various working groups, we have 
been able to prevent mutual concerns 
from becoming political issues. The Sec- 
retary of State visited Mexico City in 
November, and, along with the Mexican 
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Secretary of Foreign Relations, reviewed 
the performance of the Consultative 
Mechanism. The office of the Coordina- 
tor has ensured the implementation of 
my directive to all agencies to accord high 
priority to Mexican concerns. Trade with 
Mexico rose by almost 60 percent to 
nearly $30 billion, making that country 
our third largest trading partner. 


These are all encouraging develop- 
ments. Other problems remain, however. 


The impact of large-scale migration is 
affecting many countries in the hemi- 
sphere. The most serious manifestation 
was the massive, illegal exodus from Cuba 
last summer. The Cuban government uni- 
laterally encouraged the disorderly and 
even deadly migration of 125,000 of its 
citizens in complete disregard for inter- 
national law or the immigration laws of 
its neighbors. Migrations of this nature 
clearly require concerted action, and we 
have asked the OAS to explore means of 
dealing with similar situations which may 
occur in the future. 

We have a long-standing treaty with 
Colombia on Quita Sueno, Roncador, 
and Serrano which remains to be rati- 
fied by the Senate. 


In Central America, the future of Nica- 
ragua is unclear. Recent tensions, the re- 
strictions on the press and political ac- 
tivity, an inordinate Cuban presence in 
the country and the tragic killing by the 
security forces of a businessman well 
known for his democratic orientation, 
cause us considerable concern. These are 
not encouraging developments. But those 
who seek a free society remain in the con- 
test for their nation’s destiny. They have 
asked us to help rebuild their country, 
and by our assistance, to demonstrate that 
the democratic nations do not intend to 
abandon Nicaragua to the Cubans. As 
long as those who intend to pursue their 
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pluralistic goals play important roles in 
Nicaragua, it deserves our continuing 
support. 

In El Salvador, we have supported the 
efforts of the Junta to change the funda- 
mental basis of an inequitable system and 
to give a stake in a new nation to those 
millions of people, who for so long, lived 
without hope or dignity. As the govern- 
ment struggles against those who would 
restore an old tyranny or impose a new 
one, the United States will continue to 
stand behind them. 

We have increased our aid to the 
Caribbean, an area vital to our national 
security, and we should continue to build 
close relations based on mutual respect 
and understanding, and common inter- 
ests. 

As the nations of this hemisphere pre- 
pare to move further into the 1980's, I am 
struck by the depth of underlying com- 
mitment that there is to our common 
principles: non-intervention, peaceful 
settlement of disputes, cooperation for de- 
velopment, democracy and defense of 
basic human rights. I leave office satis- 
fied that the political, economic, social 
and organizational basis for further prog- 
ress with respect to all these principles 
have been substantially strengthened in 
the past four years. I am particularly re- 
assured by the leadership by other nations 
of the hemisphere in advancing these 
principles. The success of our common 
task of improving the circumstances of 
all peoples and nations in the hemisphere 
can only be assured by the sharing of re- 
sponsibility. I look forward to a hemi- 
sphere that at the end of this decade has 
proven itself anew as a leader in the 
promotion of both national and human 
dignity. 


Jan. 16 
THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


A growing defense effort and a vigor- 
ous foreign policy rest upon a strong econ- 
omy here in the United States. And the 
strength of our own economy depends 
upon our ability to lead and compete in 
the international marketplace. 


ENERGY 


Last year, the war between Iraq and 
Iran led to the loss of nearly 4 million 
barrels of oil to world markets, the third 
major oil market disruption in the past 
seven years. This crisis has vividly dem- 
onstrated once again both the value of © 
lessened dependence on oil imports and 
the continuing instability of the Persian 
Gulf area. 

Under the leadership of the United 
States, the 21 members of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency took collective ac- 
tion to ensure that the oil shortfall 
stemming from the Iran-Iraq war would 
not be aggravated by competition for 
scarce spot market supplies. We are also 
working together to see that those nations 
most seriously affected by the oil disrup- 
tion—including our key NATO allies 
Turkey and Portugal—can get the oil 
they need. At the most recent IEA Min- 
isterial meeting we joined the other mem- 
bers in pledging to take those policy 
measures necessary to slice our joint oil 
imports in the first quarter of 1981 by 2.2 


million barrels. 


Our international cooperation efforts in 
the energy field are not limited to crisis 
management. At the Economic Summit 
meetings in Tokyo and Venice, the 
heads of government of the seven major 
industrial democracies agreed to a series of 
tough energy conservation and produc- 
tion goals. We are working together with 
all our allies and friends in this effort. 
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Construction has begun on a commer- 
cial scale coal liquefaction plant in West 
Virginia co-financed by the United States, 
Japan and West Germany. An inter- 
agency task force has just reported to me 
on a series of measures we need to take 
to increase coal production and exports. 
This report builds on the work of the In- 
ternational Energy Agency’s Coal Indus- 
try Advisory Board. With the assurances 
of a reliable United States steam coal sup- 
ply at reasonable prices, many of the elec- 
tric power plants to be built in the 1980’s 
and 1990's can be coal-fired rather than 
oil-burning. 

We are working cooperatively with 
other nations to increase energy security 
in other areas as well. Joint research and 
development with our allies is underway 
in solar energy, nuclear power, industrial 
conservation and other areas. In addition, 
we are assisting rapidly industrializing na- 
tions to carefully assess their basic energy 
policy choices, and our development as- 
sistance program helps the developing 
countries to increase indigenous energy 
production to meet the energy needs of 
their poorest citizens. We support the pro- 
posal for a new World Bank energy affili- 
ate to these same ends, whose fulfillment 
will contribute to a better global balance 
between energy supply and demand. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY POLICY 


Despite the rapid increase in oil costs, 
the policy measures we have taken to im- 
prove domestic economic performance 
have had a continued powerful effect on 
our external accounts and on the strength 
of the dollar. A strong dollar helps in the 
fight against inflation. 

There has also been considerable for- 
ward movement in efforts to improve the 
functioning of the international monetary 
system. The stability of the international 
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system of payments and trade is important 
to the stability and good health of our own 
economy. We have given strong support 
to the innovative steps being taken by the 
International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank to help promote early adjustment to 
the difficult international economic prob- 
lems. Recent agreement to increase quotas 
by fifty percent will ensure the IMF has 
sufficient resources to perform its central 
role in promoting adjustment and financ- 
ing payments imbalances. The World 
Bank’s new structural adjustment lending 
program will also make an important con- 
tribution to international efforts to help 
countries achieve a sustainable level of 
growth and development. 


SUGAR 


In 1980, Congress passed U.S. imple- 
menting legislation for the International 
Sugar Agreement, thus fulfilling a major 
commitment of this Administration. The 
agreement is an important element in our 
international commodity policy with far- 
reaching implications for our relations 
with developing countries, particularly 
sugar producers in Latin America. Prod- 
ucers and consumers alike will benefit from 
a more stable market for this essential 
commodity. 

COFFEE 


At year’s end, Congress approved im- 
plementing legislation permitting the U.S. 
to carry out fully its commitments under 
the International Coffee Agreement. Spe- 
cifically, the legislation enables us to 
meet our part of an understanding nego- 
tiated last fall among members of the 
Agreement, which defends, by use of ex- 
port quotas, a price range well below 
coffee prices of previous years and which 
commits major coffee producers to elim- 
inate cartel arrangements that manipu- 
lated future markets to raise prices. The 
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way is now open to a fully-functioning 
International Coffee Agreement which 
can help to stabilize this major world 
commodity market. The results will be 
positive for both consumers—who will be 
less likely to suffer from sharp increases 
in coffee prices—and producers—who 
can undertake future investment with 
assurance of greater protection against 
disruptive price fluctuations in their 
exports. 
NATURAL RUBBER 


In 1980, the International Natural 
Rubber Agreement entered into force pro- 
visionally. U.S. membership in this new 
body was approved overwhelmingly by 
the Senate last year. The natural rubber 
agreement is a model of its kind and 
should make a substantial contribution 
to a stable world market in this key indus- 
trial commodity. It is thus an excellent 
example of constructive steps to improve 
the operation of the world economy in 
ways which can benefit the developing 
and industrialized countries alike. In par- 
ticular, the agreement has improved im- 
portant U.S. relationships with the major 
natural rubber-producing countries of 
Southeast Asia. 


COMMON FUND 


The United States joined members of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development, both developed and 
developing nations, in concluding Articles 
of Agreement in 1980 for a Common 
Fund to help international commodity 
agreements stabilize the prices of raw 
materials. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 


Our relations with the developing na- 
tions are of major importance to the 
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United States. The fabric of our rela- 
tions with these countries has strong eco- 
nomic and political dimensions. They 
constitute the most rapidly growing mar- 
kets for our exports, and are important 
sources of fuel and raw materials. Their 
political views are increasingly important, 
as demonstrated in their overwhelming 
condemnation of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. Our ability to work together 
with developing nations toward goals we 
have in common—their political inde- 
pendence, the resolution of regional ten- 
sions, and our growing ties of trade for 
example—require us to maintain the 
policy of active involvement with the de- 
veloping world that we have pursued 
over the past four years. 

The actions we have taken in such 
areas as energy, trade, commodities, and 
international financial institutions are all 
important to the welfare of the develop- 
ing countries. Another important way the 
United States can directly assist these 
countries and demonstrate our concern 
for their future is through our multilateral 
and bilateral foreign assistance program. 
The legislation which I will be submitting 
to you for FY 82 provides the authority 
and the funds to carry on this activity. 
Prompt Congressional action on this legis- 
lation is essential in order to attack such 
high priority global problems as food and 
energy, meet our treaty and base rights 
agreements, continue our peace efforts 
in the Middle East, provide economic and 
development support to countries in need, 
promote progress on North-South issues, 
protect Western interests, and counter 
Soviet influence. 

Our proposed FY 1982 bilateral devel- 
opment aid program is directly responsive 
to the agreement reached at the 1980 
Venice Economic Summit that the major 
industrial nations should increase their aid 
for food and energy production and for 
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family planning. We understand that 
other Summit countries plan similar re- 
sponses. It is also important to honor our 
international agreements for multilateral 
assistance by authorizing and appropriat- 
ing funds for the International Financial 
Institutions. These multilateral programs 
enhance the efficiency of US contributions 
by combining them with those of many 
other donor countries to promote devel- 
opment; the proposed new World Bank 
affiliate to increase energy output in de- 
veloping countries offers particular prom- 
ise. All these types of aid benefit our long- 
run economic and political interests. 

Progress was made on a number of eco- 
nomic issues in negotiations throughout 
the UN system. However, in spite of 
lengthy efforts in the United Nations, 
agreement has not been reached on how 
to launch a process of Global Negotiations 
in which nations might collectively work 
to solve such important issues as energy, 
food, protectionism, and population pres- 
sures. The United States continues to be- 
lieve that progress can best be made when 
nations focus on such specific problems, 
rather than on procedural and _ institu- 
tional questions. It will continue to work 
to move the North-South dialogue into a 
more constructive phase. 


FOOD——-THE WAR ON HUNGER 


The War on Hunger must be a continu- 
ous urgent priority. Major portions of the 
world’s population continue to be threat- 
ened by the specter of hunger and malnu- 
trition. During the past year, some 150 
million people in 36 African countries 
were faced with near disaster as the result 
of serious drought, induced food short- 
ages. Our government, working in concert 
with the UN’s Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization (FAO), helped to respond to 
that need. But the problems of hunger 
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cannot be solved by short-term measures. 
We must continue to support those activi- 
ties, bilateral and multilateral, which aim 
at improving food production especially in 
developing countries and assuring global 
food security. These measures are neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a stable and 
healthy world economy. 

I am pleased that negotiation of a new 
Food Aid Convention, which guarantees a 
minimum annual level of food assistance, 
was successfully concluded in March. The 
establishment of the International Emer- 
gency Wheat Reserve will enable the U.S. 
to meet its commitment under the new 
Convention to feed hungry people, even in 
times of short supply. 

Of immediate concern is the prospect 
of millions of Africans threatened by fam- 
ine because of drought and civil disturb- 
ances. The U.S. plea for increased food 
aid resulted in the organization of an in- 
ternational pledging conference and we 
are hopeful that widespread starvation 
will be avoided. 

Good progress has been made since the 
Venice Economic Summit called for in- 
creased effort on this front. We and other 
donor countries have begun to assist poor 
countries develop long-term strategies to 
improve their food production. The World 
Bank will invest up to $4 billion in the 
next few years in improving the grain stor- 
age and food-handling capacity of coun- 
tries prone to food shortages. 

Good progress has been made since 
the Tokyo Economic Summit called for 
increased effort on this front. The World 
Bank is giving this problem top priority, 
as are some other donor countries. The 
resources of the consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research will 
be doubled over a five-year period. The 
work of our own Institute of Scientific 
and Technological Cooperation will 
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further strengthen the search for rele- 
vant new agricultural technologies. 

The goal of freeing the world from 
hunger by the year 2000 should command 
the full support of all countries. 


The Human Dimension of Foreign 
Policy 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


The human rights policy of the United 
States has been an integral part of our 
overall foreign policy for the past several 
years. This policy serves the national 
interest of the United States in several 
important ways: by encouraging respect 
by governments for the basic rights of 
human beings, it promotes peaceful, 
constructive change, reduces the likeli- 
hood of internal pressures for violent 
change and for the exploitation of these 
by our adversaries, and thus directly 
serves our long-term interest in peace 
and stability; by matching espousal of 
fundamental American principles of free- 
dom with specific foreign policy actions, 
we stand out in vivid contrast to our 
ideological adversaries; by our efforts to 
expand freedom elsewhere, we render 
our own freedom, and our own nation, 
more secure. Countries that respect 
human rights make stronger allies and 
better friends. 

Rather than attempt to dictate what 
system of government or institutions 
other countries should have, the U.S. 
supports, throughout the world, the 
internationally recognized human rights 
which all members of the United 
Nations have pledged themselves to 
respect. There is more than one model 
that can satisfy the continuing human 
reach for freedom and justice: 


1980 has been a year of some disap- 
pointments, but has also seen some posi- 
tive developments in the ongoing strug- 
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gle for fulfillment of human rights 
throughout the world. In the year we 
have seen: 

* Free elections were held and demo- 
cratic governments installed in Peru, 
Dominica, and Jamaica. Honduras held 
a free election for installation of a con- 
stituent assembly. An interim government 
was subsequently named pointing toward 
national presidential elections in 1981. 
Brazil continues on its course of political 
liberalization. 

¢ The “Charter of Conduct” signed 
in Riobamba, Ecuador, by Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Costa Rica, 
Panama and Spain, affirms the impor- 
tance of democracy and human rights 
for the Andean countries. 

* The Organization of American 
States, in its annual General Assembly, 
approved a resolution in support of the 
Inter-American Human Rights Commis- 
sion’s work. The resolution took note of 
the Commission’s annual report, which 
described the status of human rights in 
Chile, El Salvador, Paraguay and Uru- 
guay; and the special reports on Argen- 
tina and Haiti, which described human 
rights conditions as investigated during 
on-site inspections to these countries. 

¢ The awarding of the Nobel Prize 
for Peace to Adolfo Perez Esquivel of Ar- 
gentina for his non-violent advocacy of 
human rights. 

* The United States was able to rejoin 
the International Labor Organization 
after an absence of two years, as that UN 
body reformed its procedures to return 
to its original purpose of strengthening 
employer-employee-government relations 
to insure human rights for the working 
people of the world. 

The United States, of course, cannot 
take credit for all these various develop- 
ments. But we can take satisfaction in 
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knowing that our policies encourage and 
perhaps influence them. 

Those who see a contradition between 
our security and our humanitarian inter- 
ests forget that the basis for a secure and 
stable society is the bond of trust between 
a government and its people. I profound- 
ly believe that the future of our world is 
not to be found in authoritarianism: that 
wears the mask of order, or totalitarian- 
ism that wears the mask of justice. In- 
stead, let us find our future in the human 
face of democracy, the human voice of in- 
dividual liberty, the human hand of eco- 
nomic development. 


HUMANITARIAN AID 


The United States has continued to 
play its traditional role of safehaven for 
those who flee or are forced to flee their 
homes because of persecution or war. 
During 1980, the United States provided 
resettlement opportunities for 216,000 ref- 
ugees from countries around the globe. 
In addition, the United States joined with 
other nations to provide relief to refugees 
in country of first asylum in Africa, the 
Middle East, and Asia. 

The great majority of refugee admis- 
sions continued to be from Indochina. 
During 1980, 168,000 Indochinese were 
resettled in the United States. Although 
refugee populations persist in camps in 
Southeast Asia, and refugees continue to 
flee Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea, the 
flow is not as great as in the past. One 
factor in reducing the flow from Vietnam 
has been the successful negotiation and 
commencement of an Orderly Depart- 
ure Program which permits us to process 
Vietnamese for resettlement in the United 
States with direct departure from Ho Chi 
Minh Ville in an orderly fashion. The first 
group of 250 departed Vietnam for the 
United States in December, 1980. 
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In addition to the refugees admitted 
last year, the United States accepted for 
entry into the United States 125,000 
Cubans who were expelled by Fidel Cas- 
tro. Federal and state authorities, as well 
as private voluntary agencies, responded 
with unprecedented vigor to coping with 
the unexpected influx of Cubans. 

Major relief efforts to aid refugees in 
countries of first asylum continued in sev- 
eral areas of the world. In December, 
1980, thirty-two nations, meeting in New 
York City, agreed to contribute $65 mil- 
lion to the continuing famine relief pro- 
gram in Kampuchea. Due in great part to 
the generosity of the American people 
and the leadership exercised in the inter- 
national arena by the United States, we 
have played the pivotal role in amelio- 
rating massive suffering in Kampuchea. 

The United States has taken the lead 
among a group of donor countries who 
are providing relief to some two million 
refugees in the Horn of Africa who have 
been displaced by fighting in Ethiopia. 
U.S. assistance, primarily to Somalia, 
consists of $35 million worth of food and 
$18 million in cash and kind. Here again, 
United States efforts can in large part be 
credited with keeping hundreds of thou- 
sands of people alive. 

Another major international relief ef- 
fort has been mounted in Pakistan. The 
United States is one of 25 countries plus 
the European Economic Community who 
have been helping the Government of 
Pakistan to cope with the problem of 
feeding and sheltering the more than one 
million refugees that have been generated 
by the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

In April, 1980, the Congress passed 
the Refugee Act of 1980 which brought 
together, for the first time, in one piece 
of legislation the various threads of U.S. 
policy towards refugees. The law laid 
down a new, broader definition of the 
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term refugee, established mechanisms for 
arriving at a level of refugee admissions 
through consultation with Congress, and 
established the Office of the United States 
Coordinator for Refugees. 

It cannot be ignored that the destruc- 
tive and aggressive policies of the Soviet 
Union have added immeasurably to the 
suffering in these three tragic situations. 


The Control of Nuclear Weapons 


Together with our friends and allies, 
we are striving to build a world in which 
peoples with diverse interests can live 
freely and prosper. But all that human- 
kind has achieved to date, all that we are 
seeking to accomplish, and human exist- 
ence itself can be undone in an instant— 
in the catastrophe of a nuclear war. 

Thus one of the central objectives of my 
Administration has been to control the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons to those 
nations which do not have them, and their 
further development by the existing nu- 
clear powers—notably the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 


NON-PROLIFERATION 


My Administration has been com- 
mitted to stemming the spread of nuclear 
weapons. Nuclear proliferation would 
raise the spectre of the use of nuclear ex- 
plosives in crucial, unstable regions of the 
world endangering not only our security 
and that of our Allies, but that of the 
whole world. Non-proliferation is not and 
can not be a unilateral U.S. policy, nor 
should it be an issue of contention be- 
tween the industrialized and developing 
states. The international non-prolifera- 
tion effort requires the support of sup- 
pliers as well as importers of nuclear tech- 
nology and materials. 

We have been proceeding on a number 
of fronts: 
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* First, we have been seeking to en- 
courage nations to accede to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. The U.S. is also ac- 
tively encouraging other nations to accept 
full-scope safeguards on all of their nu- 
clear activities and is asking other nuclear 
suppliers to adopt a full-scope safeguards 
requirement as a condition for future 
supply. 

¢ Second, the International Nuclear 
Fuel Cycle Evaluation (INFCE), which 
was completed in 1980, demonstrated that 
suppliers and recipients can work together 
on these technically complex and sensitive 
issues. While differences remain, the 
INFCE effort provides a broader interna- 
tional basis for national decisions which 
must balance energy needs with non-pro- 
liferation concerns. 

¢ Finally, we are working to encourage 
regional cooperation and restraint. Proto- 
col I of the Treaty of Tlatelolco which will 
contribute to the lessening of nuclear dan- 
gers for our Latin American neighbors 
ought now to be ratified by the United 
States Senate. 


LIMITATIONS ON STRATEGIC ARMS 


I remain convinced that the SALT II 
Treaty is in our Nation’s security interest 
and that it would add significantly to the 
control of nuclear weapons. I strongly sup- 
port continuation of the SALT process 
and the negotiation of more far-reaching 
mutual restraints on nuclear weaponry. 


CONCLUSION 


We have new support in the world for 
our purposes of national independence 
and individual human dignity. We have 
a new will at home to do what is required 
to keep us the strongest nation on earth. 

We must move together into this dec- 
ade with the strength which comes from 
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realization of the dangers before us and 
from the confidence that together we can 
overcome them. 
Jummy CarTeR 
The White House, 
January 16, 1981. 


National Marine Sanctuaries 


Statement on Approving Three Commerce 
Department Proposals. January 16, 1981 


Today I have approved three proposals 
by the Department of Commerce to des- 
ignate unique ocean areas as National 
Marine Sanctuaries. The three sites repre- 
sent a diversity of marine ecosystems. They 
are: Gray’s Reef, off the coast of Georgia; 
Looe Key, a submerged coral reef off the 
lower Florida Keys; and Point Reyes- 
Farallon Islands off the California coast. 

The Gray’s Reef National Marine Sanc- 
tuary encompasses an area of more than 
16 square nautical miles of productive 
limerock reef. It is representative of a type 
of unusual marine habitat—a live bottom 
reef—found intermittently across the con- 
tinental shelf in temperate and subtropical 


regions of our coastal waters. Ancient sed-- 


imentary rock outcrops on an otherwise 
flat, sandy ocean bottom form the reefs 
that provide habitat for an abundance 
and variety of marine organisms, includ- 
ing fish of recreational and commercial 
importance and threatened and endan- 
gered species. Gray’s Reef is perhaps one 
of the most popular live bottom areas in 
the western Atlantic Ocean. Its nearshore 
location—17 miles east of Sapelo Island, 
Georgia— invites public use year round 
and offers an accessible living laboratory 
for marine research and education. 

The Looe Key National Marine Sanc- 
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tuary is an area of more than 5 square 
nautical miles southwest of Big Pine Key 
in the lower Florida Keys. This designa- 
tion will protect one of the few remaining 
well-developed living coral reefs off the 
continental United States. The sanctuary 
area includes a spectacular “spur and 
groove” coral formation supporting a tre- 
mendous diversity of marine species. Be- 
cause of its wide range in depth, its close 
proximity to land, and its broad variety 
of marine life, Looe Key is a popular rec- 
reational area. 

Lastly, I have approved the Point 
Reyes-Farallon Islands National Marine 
Sanctuary, which encompasses a 948- 
square nautical mile area off the Califor- 
nia coast. This area is extraordinary. It is 
characterized by irregular coastlines and 
submerged rocky intertidal areas and con- 
tains many biologically rich nearshore and 
marine habitats. It contains some of the 
largest seabird rookeries in the United 
States, providing nesting sites for at least 
12 of the 16 species known to breed on the 
west coast. The sanctuary area also sup- 
ports a large and varied marine mammal 
population, providing feeding, pupping, 
and haul-out habitat for 23 species. 
Whales, including several endangered 
species, and porpoises migrate through the 
sanctuary area. The sanctuary also con- 
tains highly productive communities of 
finfish and shellfish, kelp beds, and other 
marine organisms. The sanctuary will 
complement the Point Reyes National 
Seashore, the Farallon Islands National 
Wildlife Refuge, and State parks and ref- 
uges within the area. 

In 1972 when Congress passed the law 
authorizing marine sanctuary designation, 
it recognized that while the ocean fron- 
tier is developed to meet our Nation’s 
needs, we must balance developmental 
activities with prudent environmental 
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safeguards. Sanctuary designation there- 
fore provides for comprehensive manage- 
ment, but does not inhibit traditional, 
nonthreatening activities such as public 
recreational use. 


In the case of the Point Reyes-Farallon 
Islands National Marine Sanctuary, it 
was particularly important to strike a bal- 
ance between oil and gas development in 
nearby coastal waters and the protection 
of the sanctuary’s marine resources. For 
this reason, oil and gas development activi- 
ties within the boundary of the sanctuary 
will be excluded. Because of the very low 
oil and gas potential of the area, this pro- 
vision will not affect our efforts to meet 
energy needs. It is supported by the Gov- 
ernor of California, Senator Cranston, 
and members of the California congres- 
sional delegation. 

I should note that each sanctuary pro- 
posal is reviewed on a case-by-case basis, 
and decisions regarding appropriate uses, 
such as oil and gas development, are re- 
viewed individually. Our decision to ex- 


clude oil and gas drilling at Point Reyes- 
Farallon Islands does not mean that in 
the future marine sanctuaries will never 
allow such activity. In other areas and 
under other conditions, it may very well 
be appropriate and necessary to provide 


energy development activities within 


marine sanctuaries. 

My administration has worked closely 
with local and State governments and 
concerned citizens on the selection of 
marine sanctuaries. The designations I 
have approved today reflect the views of 
these groups. These estabilshed marine 
sanctuaries represent a solid foundation 
for our Nation’s efforts to protect and 
manage unique marine resources. I am 
pleased that my administration has pro- 
vided the stimulus and momentum neces- 
sary to build this program. 
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President’s Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civilian 
Service 


Announcement of Selection of Seven Persons 
To Receive the Award. January 16, 1981 


The President today announced the se- 
lection of seven persons to receive the 
President’s Award for Distinguished Fed- 
eral Civilian Service, the highest award 
that can be granted to Federal civilian 
employees. The award was established in 
1957 to recognize outstanding achieve- 
ment in carrying out the Government's 
mission with imagination and ability. It 
consists of a gold medal and a citation 
signed by the President and is presented 
“with profound appreciation, highest es- 
teem, and great personal satisfaction” to 
a small number of individuals each year. 


The seven recipients, and the citations 
from their awards, are: 


Morton I. ABRAMOw!Tz, U.S. Ambassador to 
Thailand 


“An outstanding diplomat, demonstrating 
the highest ideals of dedication and leadership, 
he used imagination, courage, and unmatched 
energy to help save thousands of Cambodian 
lives. 

“He became the focal point of efforts to 
find longer-term political solutions to the dan- 
gers threatening Indochina, and his reports, 
analyses and recommendations provided inval- 
uable guidance in shaping United States poli- 
cies and action in Southeast Asia.” 


GLenn W. Burton, research leader, Forage 
and Turf Research Science and Education 
Administration, Department of Agriculture 
“An internationally recognized crop 

breeder, his outstanding contributions to the 

productivity of grass lands have saved untold 
thousands from malnutrition or starvation. 

“He proved that vegetative plantings of a 
pasture grass can be successful in establishing 
new, improved varieties, and opened a new 
horizon in breeding, pearl millet in India and 
the United States.” 
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Atonza H. Cotton, Deputy Director, Materiel 
Management, Air Logistics Center, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force 
“A recognized authority and outstanding 

leader in the field of logistics, he has organized 

and developed cost effective support systems 
which have had major impact on our nation’s 
defense. 

“His innovative contributions in the field 
of materiel management, spanning many criti- 
cal periods this nation has faced, such as the 
Southeast Asia crisis, have assured the best 
support possible for United States missions 
throughout the world.” 


Joun T. Hucues, Deputy Director for De- 
fense Intelligence, Defense Intelligence 
Agency 
“A recognized authority in the field of re- 

connaissance intelligence and technology, he 

has made exceptional contributions to the se- 
curity of the United States. 

“His innovative accomplishments in intelli- 
gence collection management and _ brilliant 
presentations to United States and Allied 
leaders have had significant, positive impact 
on intelligence support to our military forces 
overseas and to the viability of NATO 
preparedness.” 

Rosert T. Jones, senior staff scientist, Na- 

tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 

“A most distinguished and honored figure 
in aeronautical engineering in the United 
States, his contributions span the entire field 
of aeronautical sciences, including aircraft, 
missile and spacecraft research. 

“Of major consequence are his narrow tri- 
angular wing concept, the independence prin- 
ciple for three-dimensional boundary layers, 
and the concept of the oblique wing, boom-free 
supersonic airplane.” 

Witu1aM H. OLpenporr, senior medical inves- 

tigator, VA Medical Center, Brentwood, Calif., 

Veterans Administration 
“An outstanding clinician, his work in the 

field of diagnostic radiology represents some of 

the best and most significant medical research 
sponsored by the Veterans Administration. 

“His significant contributions to the ad- 
vancement of medical practice have greatly 
benefited the veteran and the public. In par- 
ticular, his conceptualization and demonstra- 
tion of reconstruction transmission tomography 
is the most significant recent advancement in 
the non-invasive diagnosis of solid tumors.” 
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Mary DE LA Torre Pinxarp, former Acting 
Director, Office of Program Standards and 
Evaluation, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (presented posthumously) 


“Recognized nationally for outstanding con- 
tributions to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity Program, she participated in every 
major task force created to develop new pro- 
grams or policy. 

“She transformed legislation into operating 
regulations, and was the primary author of 
policies concerning Tenant Selection and As- 
signment, EEO requirements under the Model 
Cities Program, and the inclusion of Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity Standards in 
all HUD programs.” 


Imports of Lead Products 
Proclamation 4817. January 16, 1981 


PROCLAMATION To MopiIFy THE SUSPEN- 
SION IN ParT OF THE TARIFF CONCES- 
SIONS ON CERTAIN LEAD Propucts 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On October 31, 1979, under the au- 
thority of section 101(a) (1) of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (the Trade Act) (19 U.S.C. 
2111(a)(1)), the United States entered 
into a trade agreement with the United 
Mexican States (Mexico) containing cer- 
tain tariff concessions by the United 
States. These tariff concessions were im- 
plemented by Proclamation No. 4707 of 
December 11, 1979, beginning January 1, 
1980. This agreement provides that, un- 
der certain circumstances which now exist, 
the United States may suspend or with- 
draw these concessions in whole or in part. 

2. An expectation, which this agreement 
stated to be the basis for the United States 
concessions therein, not having material- 
ized, and only partially equivalent sub- 
stitute concessions having been received 
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from Mexico, the President, by Proclama- 
tion 4792 of September 15, 1980 (45 Fed. 
Reg. 61589), suspended in part tariff 
concessions which were granted to Mexico 
in the October 31, 1979 agreement be- 
cause adequate substitute compensatory 
concessions had not been provided by 
Mexico at that time. 


3. In view of the temporary modifica- 
tion of the rate of duty on unwrought lead 
other than lead bullion by section 114 of 
Public Law 96-609, of December 28, 
1980, and of the extent of concessions 
which have been received from Mexico, 
I determine that the suspension of the 
concessions under the Agreement of Octo- 
ber 31, 1979 should be modified as set 
forth below. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting under the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and the statutes 
of the United States, including sections 
125 and 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2135 and 2483), do proclaim that: 

The tariff concessions proclaimed by 
Proclamation No. 4707 on litharge and 
red lead provided for in items 473.52 and 
473.56 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (19 U.S.C. 1202), (in the 
case of litharge as partially suspended by 
Proclamation 4792) are suspended as set 
forth in the Annex of this proclamation. 

In Witness WuerEor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this sixteenth day of 
January, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and eighty-one, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and fifth. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:19 a.m., January 19, 1981] 
NOTE: The annex is printed in the FEDERAL 
RecisTER of January 21, 1981. 

The proclamation was released by the 

White House Press Office on January 17. 
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Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability System 
Executive Order 12272. January 16, 1981 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 805 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1065), and 
in order to further conform the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability System 
to the Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability System, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

1-101. Section 882(c) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 1121(c)), shall be deemed to be 
amended (a) by striking out paragraph 
(1) thereof, and (b) by inserting in lieu 
thereof the provisions of Section 8340(c) 
(1) of Title 5 of the United States Code. 

1-102. The amendment made by sub- 
section 1-101(a) hereof shall apply with 
respect to annuities commencing after 
January 19, 1981. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 16, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:20 a.m., January 19, 1981] 


NoTE: The Executive order was released by 
the White House Press Office on January 17. 


Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement and Disability System 
Executive Order 12273. January 16, 1981 


By the authority vested in me as Pres- 
ident of the United States of America 
by Section 292 of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Retirement Act of 1964 for Cer- 
tain Employees, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
403 note), and in order to further con- 
form the Central Intelligence Agency Re- 
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tirement and Disability System to cer- 
tain amendments to the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability System, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

1-101. Section 291(b) of the Central 
Intelligence Agency Retirement Act of 
1964 for Certain Employees, as amended, 
shall be deemed to be amended (a) by 
striking out paragraph (1) thereof, and 
(b) by inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) The first cost-of-living increase 
(if any) made to an annuity which is pay- 
able from the Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement and Disability Fund to a par- 
ticipant who retires, or to the widow or 
widower of a deceased participant, shall 
be equal to the product (adjusted to the 
nearest of 1/10 of one percent) of: 

a. 1/6 of the applicable percent change 
computed under subsection (a) of this 
Section, multiplied by 

b. the number of full months for 
which the annuity was payable from the 
Fund before the effective date of the in- 
crease (counting any portion of a month 
as a full month).”. 

1-102. The amendment made by sub- 
section 1-101(a) hereof shall apply with 
respect to annuities commencing after 
January 19, 1981. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 

January 16, 1981. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:21 a.m., January 19, 1981] 


NOTE: The Executive order was released by 
the White House Press Office on January 17. 


Military Pay and Allowances 
Executive Order 12274. January 16, 1981 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent and as Commander in Chief of the 
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Armed Forces of the United States of 
America by Sections 301c, 305a, and 403 
of Title 37 of the United States Code, and 
in order to implement incentive pay for 
submarine duty for Navy enlisted mem- 
bers and officers, to implement special 
pay for officers serving on sea duty and 
increased rates of special pay for enlisted 
personnel serving on sea duty, and to ex- 
tend the payment of basic allowances for 
quarters to certain members without de- 
pendents, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1-1. Incentive Pay for Submarine Duty. 


1-101. Executive Order No. 11157, as 
amended, is further amended by revising 
Section 106 of Part I thereof to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 106(a). As determined by the 
Secretary of the Navy, a member who is 
entitled to basic pay, who holds or is in 
training leading to a submarine duty desig- 
nator, who is not entitled to continuous 
monthly submarine duty incentive pay, 
and who is in and remains in the sub- 
marine service on a career basis, is also 
entitled to submarine duty incentive pay 
for the frequent and regular performance 
of operational submarine duty required 
by orders, except as provided by 37 
U.S.C. 301c(c). 

“(b) To the extent provided for by 
appropriations, a member of the Naval 
Reserve who is entitled to compensation 
under Section 206 of Title 37 of the 
United States Code, and who performs, 
under orders, duty on a submarine during 
underway operations, is eligible for an 
increase in such compensation equal to 
one-thirtieth of the monthly submarine 
duty incentive pay for the performance 
of that duty by a member of a correspond- 
ing grade and years of service who is en- 
titled to basic pay when those orders 
specify such increased entitlement. Such 
member is eligible for the increase for 
each day served, for as long as he is quali- 
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fied for it, during each regular period of 
appropriate duty. 

“(c) As determined by the Secretary 
of the Navy, a member who is entitled to 
basic pay, who holds or is in training lead- 
ing to a submarine duty designator and 
who is in and remains in the submarine 
service on a career basis, is entitled to con- 
tinuous monthly submarine duty incen- 
tive pay, subject to the performance of 
required number of years of operational 
submarine duty (37 U.S.C. 301c(a) (3)- 
(4)), except as provided by 37 U.S.C. 
301c(c). 

“(d) The Secretary of the Navy is here- 
by designated and empowered to issue ad- 
ditional implementing regulations with re- 
spect to entitlement of regular and reserve 
officers and enlisted members of the Navy 
to submarine duty incentive pay, or con- 
tinuous monthly submarine duty incentive 
pay.”. 

1-2. Special Pay for Career Sea Duty. 

1-201. Section 201 of Part II of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11157, as amended, is fur- 
ther revised to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201(a). The following members 
of a uniformed service who are entitled 
to receive basic pay shail be entitled to re- 
ceive, additionally, career sea pay while on 
sea duty: 

(1) enlisted members who are in pay 
grade E-4 or above, 

(2) warrant officers, 

(3) commissioned officers in pay grade 
O-3 or above who have over three years 
of sea duty, and 

(4) commissioned officers in pay grades 
O-1 and O-2 with at least four years ac- 
tive service as enlisted members or as non- 
commissioned warrant officers and over 
three years of sea duty. 

“(b) The period of sea duty shall in- 
clude the date of reporting and the date 
of detachment as stated in orders. Career 
sea pay shall be at the rates prescribed in 
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Section 305a of Title 37 of the United 
States Code.”. 

1-202. Section 202 of Part II of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11157, as amended, is 
revoked. 

1-203. Part II of Executive Order No. 
11157, as amended, is further revised by 
adding a new Section 202 as follows: 

“Sec. 202. A member of a uniformed 
service who is entitled to career sea pay 
and who has served 36 consecutive 
months of sea duty as such period is com- 
puted under regulations of the Secretary 
concerned, is entitled to a monthly career 
sea pay premium for the thirty-seventh 
consecutive month and each subsequent 
consecutive month of sea duty service by 
such member when such member is en- 
titled to career sea pay. In the regulations 
published by the Secretary concerned, the 
term ‘consecutive months of sea duty’ 
may be defined to include periods during 
which a member is serving in or under 
orders to duties, service in which qualifies 
the member for career sea pay, either pe- 
riodically or continuously during assign- 
ment to such duties. Examples of such 
periods are periods of service as a mem- 
ber of a two crewed submarine or fleet 
aviation units assigned to ships, or pe- 
riods for training, hospitalization, or other 
periods of a similar nature.”. 

1-204. Section 206 of Part II of Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 11157, as amended, is 
further revised by deleting subsection (b). 
1-3. Basic Allowance for Quarters. 

1-301. Subsection 401 of Part IV of 
Executive Order No. 11157, as amended, 
is amended by adding new subsections 
(e) and (f) as follows: 

“(e) The term ‘deployed’ shall apply 
to time during which the unit is at sea 
or in a port more than 50 miles from its 
home port; provided, however, time dur- 
ing which the unit is in a port for overhaul 
or extended repairs is not to be consid- 
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ered deployed time. Unanticipated over- 
hauls or extended repairs which occur 
during a period scheduled as extended 
deployment in the mission assignment 
of the ship is time deployed unless other- 
wise classified by appropriate command 
authority. 

“(f) The phrase “while the unit to 
which he is assigned is deployed for a 
period in excess of 90 days” shall apply 
to periods of time commencing on the 
Qist day the unit to which the member 
is assigned is deployed.”. 

1-302. Executive Order No. 11157, as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
section 408 of Part IV thereof. 

1-4. Effective Date. 

1-401. The amendments made by this 
Order to Executive Order No. 11157, 
as amended, shall be effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1981. 

Jimmy CartTER 
The White House, 

January 16, 1981. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:22 a.m., January 19, 1981] 


NOTE: The Executive order was released by 
the White House Press Office on January 17. 


Design Liaison Council 
Executive Order 12275. January 16, 1981 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
as President by the Constitution of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
affirm our commitment that each Federal 
dollar spent on design shall be viewed as 
an investment in enriching the quality of 
American life, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

1-101. To encourage good design within 
the Federal Government, there is hereby 
established an interagency Design Liaison 
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Council composed of the heads of the fol- 
lowing agencies or their designees: 

Department of State. 

Department of the Treasury. 

Department of Defense. 

Department of Justice. 

Department of the Interior. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce. 

Department of Labor. 

Department of Health and Human 

Services. 

Department of Housing and Urban De- 

velopment. 

Departmexut of Transportation. 

Department of Energy. 

Department of Education. 

Environmental Protection Agency. 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 

ministration. 

Office of Personnel Management. 

General Services Administration. 

Veterans’ Administration. 

International Communication Agency. 

Small Business Administration. 

Federal Council on the Arts and the 

Humanities. 

1-102. The following agencies are in- 
vited to participate in the activities of the 
Design Liaison Council: 

Commission on Fine Arts. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

US. Postal Service. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

1-103. The representative of the Fed- 
eral Council on the Arts and the Human- 
ities shall chair the Design Liaison Coun- 
cil. 

1-104. Representatives of other inter- 
ested agencies may be invited to partici- 
pate in the functions of the Design Liai- 
son Council. 

1-105. For the purposes of this Order, 
“design” encompasses products and proc- 
esses of architecture, energy conservation, 
engineering, graphic design, industrial 
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and product design, interior design, land- 
scape architecture, urban design and city 
planning, and other related disciplines. 

1-106. The Design Liaison Council 
shall encourage the exchange of informa- 
tion and research on design issues among 
federal agencies. The Council shall also 
recommend those changes in agency 
standards and procedures which will en- 
hance the functional and visual quality of 
design products and processes. 

Jimmy Carter 

The White House, 

January 16, 1981. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 

10:23 a.m., January 19, 1981] 


NOTE: The Executive order was released by 
the White House Press Office on January 17. 


Economic Report of the President 


Annual Message to the Congress. 
January 17, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Over the next few years our country 
faces several economic challenges that will 
test the will of our people and the capa- 
bility of our government. We must find 
ways to bring down a stubborn inflation 
without choking off economic growth; we 
must channel a much larger share of our 
national output to investment and reverse 
a decade-long decline in productivity 
growth; and we must continue to reduce 
the Nation’s dangerous vulnerability to 
disruptive changes in the world supply 
and price of oil. 

In this Economic Report I set forth my 
views on how we can best meet those 
problems. The following Annual Report 
of the Council of Economic Advisers dis- 
cusses the challenges and the policy re- 
sponses in greater detail. It is useful to 
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start by recognizing that in many respects 
we approach these challenges from a posi- 
tion of strength, with a record of signifi- 
cant economic progress, and the knowl- 
edge that over the past 4 years our people 
and our government have successfully re- 
solved a number of difficult and poten- 
tially divisive economic issues. While it 
would be folly to close our minds to the 
stubbornness of the problems we face, it 
would serve the Nation equally ill to 
underrate our strengths and our proven 
ability to handle difficult issues. 


STRENGTHS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


During the economic turmoil that 
characterized the decade of the 1970s, and 
especially during the past 4 years, the 
American economy succeeded in provid- 
ing additional jobs for its people on a scale 
unsurpassed in our history. Employment 
grew by almost 25 percent over the dec- 
ade, and by more than 11 percent in the 
past 4 years alone. Not only were jobs 
provided for a sharply rising population 
reaching working age, but job opportuni- 
ties were opened up by the millions for 
new second earners, principally women. 
Neither Europe nor Japan came even 
close to the job performance of the 
American economy. 

Along with employment, real per capita 
incomes grew during the past 4 years, de- 
spite the losses forced on the Nation by 
the huge increases in world oil prices and 
the effects of a slowing growth in produc- 
tivity. As the year 1980 ended, per capita 
income, after taxes and adjusted for in- 
flation, was some 8 percent higher than 
it was in 1976. 

We have heard much about American 
industry losing its competitive edge in in- 
ternational markets and about the “dein- 
dustrialization” of America. In fact, dur- 
ing the 3 years prior to the onset of the 
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1980 recession—and the effects of that re- 
cession will be transient—the growth of 
industrial production in the United States 
was larger than it was in Germany, 
France, or the United Kingdom. The vol- 
ume of American nonfarm exports rose 
by 35 percent between 1977 and the mid- 
dle of 1980, and the share of U.S. exports 
among the total exports of the industrial 
countries rose by about 114 percentage 
points, reversing a declining trend that 
had been underway since the 1950s. 

America’s balance of payments is strong 
in large part because of its superior ex- 
port performance. Despite a massive $40- 
billion annual drain of funds to pay for 
the oil-price increases of 1979 and 1980, 
our exports of goods and services now ex- 
ceed our imports. Unlike the situation in 
most other oil-importing nations, our 
country’s external balance is in surplus. 

The dollar is also strong. After a period 
of weakness in its value abroad, we took 
decisive action 2 years ago to stabilize the 
dollar. Since then, in a world of sharply 
changing circumstances and disruptions 
of oil supply, the dollar has remained 
strong, and has risen in value compared 
to most major currencies. 

While it is imperative that our country 
increase the share of its national output 
devoted to investment, the reason is not 
that investment has been weak in recent 
years. Between 1976 and 1980, real busi- 
ness investment grew almost 6 percent a 
year, substantially faster than GNP as a 
whole. Because of that rapid growth the 
share of business investment in GNP dur- 
ing the past 3 years exceeded that of any 
other 3-year period in the last three dec- 
ades. 

There are other areas where the Nation 
has made more progress than we some- 
times realize. While we are properly con- 
cerned to limit the growth in Federal 
spending and voice our impatience with 
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the waste and inefficiency that often exist 
in government programs, we should not 
forget the good that has been accom- 
plished with these programs. Examples 
abound. In the early 1960s, for instance, 
infant mortality in the United States was 
scandalously high compared to other 
countries, and most of that high mortality 
was concentrated among the poor. Due in 
large part to programs like Medicaid, in- 
fant mortality has fallen sharply. More 
generally, we have dramatically improved 
access to medical care for the poor and 
the aged. Through Federal grants we 
have strengthened the mass transit sys- 
tems of our major cities and helped our 
municipalities install critically needed 
waste treatment plants. We have helped 
millions of young people, who could not 
otherwise have afforded it, get a college 
education, and we have provided job 
training for workers who needed new 
skills. 

Much attention is now focused on how 
to reduce the costs and ease the burden 
of Federal regulation to protect the en- 
vironment, health, and safety. Concern 
about excessive regulatory costs is surely 
warranted, and my Administration has 
taken a number of specific steps to deal 
with the problem. In focusing attention 
on the burden of regulation, however, 
we should not lose sight of the substantial 
progress that has been made in enriching 
our lives, improving our health, and 
beautifying our country. 


TACKLING DIFFICULT ISSUES 


During the past 4 years the Nation has 
taken a series of important and in some 
cases painful steps to deal with its energy 
problems. Starting almost 2 years ago, we 
began to phaseout controls on domestic 
oil and natural gas prices. We thus moved 
to end the dangerous practice of holding 
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U.S. energy prices below the world market 
price, a practice which tended to sub- 
sidize wasteful consumption and perpetu- 
ate our excessive dependence on oil im- 
ports. 

Working with the Congress we also 
put in place the other principal elements 
of a comprehensive program to increase 
energy production and conserve energy 
use. We levied a windfall profits tax to 
divert the inevitable windfalls from oil 
decontrol to pay for the National Energy 
Program initiatives and to reduce the im- 
pact of decontrol on the poor. 

Partly as a result of these policies we 
have begun to see dramatic results in both 
the supply and conservation of energy. 
There are now 70 percent more drilling 
rigs in operation than when my Adminis- 
tration took office, and the number of 
oil and gas wells being drilled has reached 
a new record. By late 1980 the United 
States was importing almost 30 percent 
less oil than it did 2 years ago and our 
gasoline use had dropped by more than 10 
percent over the same period. While some 
of the reduction in energy use was due to 
the recession, most of it reflects real energy 
conservation. 


What has happened in energy policy 
over the past 4 years augurs well for our 
country’s future. Decontrolling domestic 
oil and gas was painful. It pushed up the 
prices each of us pay for driving and for 
heating our homes and added to our im- 


mediate inflation difficulties. But we 
showed that we were willing to take such 
painful steps when they were necessary 
in our Nation’s longer-run interest. Be- 
cause we are large-scale producers as well 
as consumers of energy, the energy prob- 
lem was potentially a highly divisive issue 
in our country, involving the redistribu- 
tion of hundreds of billions of dollars, pit- 
ting producer against consumer and one 
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region of the Nation against another. But 
after prolonged and sometimes heated de- 
bate, we arrived at an appoach that took 
account of the legitimate concerns of all 
groups and at the same time furthered 
the national interest. Dealing with the 
Nation’s remaining economic problems 
will also require painful measures and the 
reconciliation of a number of different in- 
terests. Our handling of the energy prob- 
lem should raise our confidence that we 
can be successful elsewhere. 

We have also had major successes in 
other fields. After decades of inaction, the 
past 4 years have seen the elimination of 
price-propping and competition-deaden- 
ing regulations in a number of American 
industries. In these 4 years we witnessed 
more progress in economic deregulation 
than at any other time in the century. In 
the face of great skepticism and initial op- 
position, the executive branch, the Con- 
gress, and some of the independent reg- 
ulatory agencies have deregulated or 
drastically reduced regulation in the air- 
line, trucking, and railroad industries, 
and in banking and other financial insti- 
tutions. We have also made a promising 
start in the communications industry. 
The transportation, communications, and 
finance industries comprise a_ triad 
that links the various strands of our econ- 
omy together, Better performance in these 
industries should have effects far beyond 
their own boundaries. 

The gains from deregulation will be 
substantial. For example, productivity 
and efficiency will be directly increased as 
transportation load factors are improved 
and empty backhauls reduced. One survey 
of studies estimates that reform in the 
trucking industry alone will lead to $5 bil- 
lion in annual cost reductions. Even more 
important will be the longer-run spur to 
innovation and the increased flexibility 
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that comes from opening up these indus- 
tries to the fresh winds of competition. 

Population trends will be working to 
help the country deal with some of its 
economic problems in the 1980s, whereas 
in the late 1960s and 1970s these trends 
required some difficult adjustments. The 
generation of the postwar baby boom 
began entering the labor market in the 
1960s and the influx of new workers con- 
tinued during the 1970s. The percentage 
of the population aged 16 to 24 rose 
sharply. And as birth rates slowed, women 
entered the labor force in ever increasing 
numbers. On average, the labor force be- 
came less experienced, and average pro- 
ductivity per worker suffered. The in- 
creased proportion of women and young 
people in the labor force also contributed 
to an increase in the average unemploy- 
ment rate because the transition from 
school or home to job takes time and be- 
cause these new workers sometimes had 
periods of unemployment as they ex- 
plored different career possibilities. 

Because of the slowdown in birth rates 
in the past 15 years, the 1980s will see 
about half as fast a growth in the labor 
force as in the 1970s. The proportion of 
experienced workers will rise, contributing 
to an increase in productivity, while the 
proportion of young people will fall, lead- 
ing to a drop in unemployment. 

There are a number of reasons, there- 
fore, to confront with hope the economic 
challenges that face us. We have a solid 
record of achievement. In the fields of 
energy and deregulation we have already 
laid the foundations on which the future 
can build. And there are some favorable 
trends underway that should help raise 
productivity and reduce unemployment in 
the years ahead. 
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UNRESOLVED PROBLEMS 


Despite much progress in recent years, 
we are faced with some serious problems. 
An inflation that was already bad became 
worse after the 1979 oil-price increase. 
Productivity growth, which had been de- 
clining sporadically for a decade, virtually 
ceased in the last several years. And al- 
though we have made substantial progress 
in adapting our economy to a world of 
higher oil prices, we remain dangerously 
vulnerable to serious supply disruptions 
originating abroad. 

These problems are closely related to 
each other. Our inflation stems in part 
from our oil vulnerability and our slowing 
productivity growth. High and rising in- 
flation, in turn, tends to cause economic 
reactions that depress productivity. As we 
make progress in one of these areas, we 
will also make progress in the others. 

None of the problems is so intractable 
that we cannot overcome it. But all are 
so deep-seated that progress will come 
slowly, only with persistence, and at the 
cost of some sacrifice on the part of us all. 


INFLATION 


In the first half of the 1960s inflation 
averaged about 1 percent a year, so low 
as to be virtually unnoticeable. In the past 
15 years, however, the underlying rate of 
inflation has risen sporadically but inexo- 
rably and it is now running at about 10 
percent a year. 

During those 15 years there have been 
three major episodes in which the rate of 
inflation surged upward. The first came in 
the late 1960s, when the Vietnam war and 
the Great Society programs were financed 
for a number of years without a tax in- 
crease. The consequent high budget defi- 
cits during a period of economic prosper- 
ity generated strong inflationary pressures 
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as total spending became excessive relative 
to the Nation’s productive capacity. The 
second inflationary surge, which came in 
the early 1970s, was associated with the 
first massive oil-price increase, a world- 
wide crop shortage which drove up food 
prices, and an economy which again be- 
came somewhat overheated in 1972 and 
1973. The third inflationary episode came 
in 1979 and 1980. It was principally trig- 
gered by another massive oil-price in- 
crease, but part of the rise in inflation may 
also have been due to overall demand in 
the economy pressing on available supply. 
Throughout the past decade, the slowing 
growth in productivity has pushed up the 
increase in business costs, adding its bit to 
the rise of inflation. 

Late in each of the three inflationary 
episodes monetary and fiscal restraints 
were applied, and at the end of each a 
recession took place, with rising unemploy- 
ment and idle capacity. Inflation did fall 
back somewhat, but at the end of each 
recession it had not declined to the level 
from which it started. And so the infla- 
tionary process has been characterized by 
ratchet-like behavior. A set of inflationary 
causes raises the rate of inflation; when 
the initiating factors disappear, inflation 
does not recede to its starting position 
despite the occurrence of recession; the 
wage-price spiral then tends to perpetu- 
ate itself at a new and higher level. In- 
stead of an occasional 3 percentage point 
rise in inflation, which disappeared when 
the initial causes of the inflation were 
gone, our basic inflation rate rose first 
from 1 to 4 percent, then from 4 to 7 per- 
cent, and in this latest episode from 7 to 
10 percent. It is this downward insensitiv- 
ity of inflation in the face of economic 
slack that has given the last 15 years their 
inflationary bias. 

A number of facts that are important 
for economic policy can be drawn from 
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this history. First, excessive demand in 
the economy, fed by an overly large Fed- 
eral budget deficit or excess growth in 
the money supply, was the major factor 
in one of the three inflationary episodes 
and played a subsidiary role in the other 
two. Second, twice in the last decade the 
tendency for government to stimulate the 
economy somewhat too freely during the 
recovery from recession probably played 
a role in retarding the decline of inflation 
or renewing its acceleration. That is why 
I was so insistent that a tax cut designed 
for quick economic stimulus not be en- 
acted last year. Third, because the rate 
of increase in wages and prices did not 
decline very readily in response to the 
discipline of budgetary and monetary re- 
straint, that restraint resulted only partly 
in reduced inflation; it also tended to re- 
tard the growth of output and employ- 
ment. Finally, massive increases in world 
oil prices have twice in the past 7 years 
helped trigger a major inflationary epi- 
sode. While we cannot eliminate our vul- 
nerability to such shocks, a reduction in 
that vulnerability will improve our 
chances of avoiding new inflation in the 
future. 

These realities dictate the broad tasks 
that economic policy must accomplish 
over the years ahead: 

Our monetary and fiscal policies must 
apply steady anti-inflationary restraint 
to the economy. The restraint must be 
strong and persistent enough to convince 
those who set wages and prices that the 
government means to stand by its guns 
in the anti-inflation fight. But it must 
not be so severe or so restrictive as to 
prohibit even moderate economic growth 
and recovery, and thus collapse under its 
own political unreality. 

We must seek means to reduce inflation 
at a lower cost in lost output and 
employment. These include measures to 
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increase investment, the reform of regu- 
lation, and incomes policies. An increase 
in investment raises productivity growth 
which, in turn, tends to slow the rise in 
business costs and prices. Demand 
restraint will then produce more reduc- 
tion of inflation and less reduction in 
output. Measures to lower regulatory 
costs and increase competition and flexi- 
bility in our economy will also directly 
lower inflationary pressures and let us 
have more economic growth without 
sacrificing our inflation goals. An 
improved set of voluntary incomes poli- 
icies can directly influence wages and 
prices in the direction of moderation, 
and thereby bring inflation down faster 
and at lower costs. 

Finally, we must build upon the 
foundations already laid and hasten our 
progress toward energy conservation and 
increased domestic energy supplies. We 
must also work to improve our capability 
of weathering a severe disruption in 
foreign oil supnlies, since even a highly 
successful energy program will still leave 
our economy vulnerable to such disrup- 
tions over the coming decade. 

Last August I outlined an Economic 
Revitalization Program that would 
accomplish the tasks set forth above. 
The specific economic policies I am 
recommending to the Congress in my 
1982 Budget Message and in this Eco- 
nomic Report incorporate the elements 
of that revitalization program. 


BUDGET AND TAX POLICIES 


It is now estimated that the Federal 
budget for the current fiscal year 1981 
will be in deficit by $55 billion, substan- 
tially more than I had hoped or planned. 
In part the size of that deficit reflects the 
loss of revenues induced by the recession 
from which our economy is now begin- 
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ning to recover. Had the unemployment 
rate remained at the 6 percent level where 
it stood when I first submitted the 1981 
budget last year, the deficit would now be 
less than $20 billion. 

The size of the 1981 deficit also reflects 
three major factors which have driven 
up the estimates of Federal spending in 
the past 12 months. First, higher interest 
rates since the budget was originally sub- 
mitted have added about $9 billion. Sec- 
ond, payments under many Federal pro- 
grams, such as social security, are indexed 
to the consumer price index, which has 
proven in recent years to overstate sig- 
nificantly the actual rise in the cost of liv- 
ing because of the way it treats housing 
and mortgage interest costs. And third, 
defense spending was increased above 
original estimates. 

As part of a program of anti-inflation- 
ary fiscal restraint I am recommending a 
number of steps that will help to cut the 
deficit in half, to $27.5 billion in the new 
budget for fiscal year 1982, and reduce it 
still further to $8 billion in 1983, despite 
the substantial increases in defense spend- 
ing which I find it necessary to recom- 
mend for those years: 

¢ Beyond exerting strict control over 
requests for new appropriations for on- 
going programs, my 1982 budget sets 
forth a detailed list of requests to the Con- 
gress for the legislation needed to pare 
some $9 billion in spending in both fiscal 
1982 and fiscal 1983. If enacted, these 
savings would help make possible a re- 
duction in the share of GNP taken by 
Federal spending from 23.3 percent in 
1981 to 23.0 percent in 1982 and 22.6 
percent in 1983. 

* The personal tax reductions which 
I am proposing should take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1982, rather than at some earlier 
date in 1981. 
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¢ I am renewing my request to the 
Congress for a modest increase in the 
tax on gasoline; there is no better way to 
provide additional revenues for reducing 
the budget deficit than a measure which 
simultaneously reduces our imports of 
foreign oil. 


¢ I still strongly support the national 
health insurance proposal that I earlier 
submitted to the Congress, but the need 
for budgetary restraint to control infla- 
tion requires that its introduction be de- 
layed until more budgetary room is avail- 
able and adequate cost containment is in 
place. 

In order to avoid repetition of the re- 
cent situation in which many Federal pay- 
ments rose too rapidly because they are 
tied to an index which does not accurately 
reflect changes in the cost of living, I am 
recommending that the Congress author- 
ize use of a more representative index. I 
am informed by the Commissioner that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is now pro- 
ducing an index of this type and that it 


can quickly be made available on a timely 
basis. 


Athough my 1982 budget emphasizes 
the need for fiscal restraint, and for re- 
duction of the deficit, it also takes the first 
major step in a long-term program of tax 
reductions aimed at increasing capital for- 
mation. 

The causes of the longer-term slowdown 
in productivity growth are many—and 
some of them are still unknown. But a 
major depressing factor has been the fail- 
ure of the Nation’s capital stock to in- 
crease relative to its rapidly growing labor 
force in the past 5 or 6 years. Unlike ear- 
lier periods, American workers have not 
been working with increasing amounts of 
capital. Improving the trend of produc- 
tivity growth will require restoring the 
growth of capital per worker. 
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Higher investment will also be criti- 
cally required throughout America’s 
energy-using industries to speed up the 
replacement of older energy-inefficient 
plant and machinery with newer energy- 
saving capital. In addition, a large expan- 
sion of energy-producing industries— 
both conventional and nonconventional— 
will add further to investment needs. 

According to estimates made by 
my Council of Economic Advisers, 
the combined tasks of restoring the 
earlier growth of capital per worker 
and meeting the Nation’s energy needs 
call for an increase in the share 
of investment in GNP from its recent 101 
percent to 12% or 13 percent during the 
1980s. This would require an expansion 
in investment by about one-fifth above 
the level that might normally be expected. 
It will not occur without the introduc- 
tion of policies to make it happen. 

To begin this task, my 1982 budget in- 
corporates the two major changes in tax 
laws that I outlined last August in my 
Economic Revitalization Program to im- 
prove incentives and provide increased 
sources of financing for business invest- 
ment. The first and most important pro- 
posal is a major liberalization of tax al- 
lowances for depreciation. Because tax 
depreciation is now based on the historic 
cost of an asset, inflation reduces allow- 
able tax deductions relative to the cost of 
replacing an asset and thus lowers the 
profitability of investment. Inflation also 
distorts the tax treatment of assets with 
different useful lives. I am proposing a 
new approach to depreciation worked 
out by the Department of the Treasury 
which substantially simplifies deprecia- 
tion accounting and increases the allow- 
able rates of depreciation by about 40 per- 
cent. This approach, unlike some other 
depreciation liberalization proposals that 
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have been introduced in the Congress, 
tends to avoid major distortions of eco- 
nomic incentives since it provides approx- 
imately equal percentage increases in al- 
lowable depreciation rates for each indus- 
try. 

I also propose that the Congress ex- 
pand investment incentives by improving 
the investment tax credit. That credit is 
now only partially available for short- 
lived assets; it should be made fully avail- 
able. Even more importantly, part of the 
investment tax credit should be made re- 
fundable. Firms should be able to claim 
30 percent of the value of the credit even 
if they had no tax liabilities for the year. 
In this way firms with substantial invest- 
ment needs but with no current earnings 
can be supported in their efforts to re- 
juvenate and expand capital assets. 


Among these are younger and smaller 
firms that are just beginning to grow, and 
larger industries undergoing transition, 
such as autos and steel. The latter may 
temporarily be experiencing depressed 


profitability but still have major invest- 
ment needs for retooling or for new in- 
dustrial facilities. 


These two proposals would reduce busi- 
ness tax liabilities by $9 billion in calendar 
year 1981, $15 billion in 1982, and by 
1985 the reductions would amount to over 
$27 billion. We estimate that with enact- 
ment of these new incentives business in- 
vestment should increase 5-10 percent 
above its normally expected level in 1982, 
with additional gains thereafter. 

While providing additional incentives 
for business investment, we can also move 
on a carefully phased basis to reduce other 
taxes in a way that improves both eco- 
nomic efficiency and tax equity. The Con- 
gress should enact an income tax credit 
for both employers and employees that 
would approximately offset the scheduled 
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rise in social security payroll taxes that 
occurred in January of this year. To make 
the benefits available to lower-income 
workers who have no tax liability, I also 
propose an increase in the earned income 
tax credit. But, as I pointed out earlier in 
this Report, the critical importance of re- 
ducing the budget deficit as part of the 
fight against inflation has led me to rec- 
ommend that this reduction take effect 
at the beginning of 1982, by which time 
the growth of revenues will make such a 
reduction consistent with overall budget- 
ary objectives. 

At the present time one of the major 
inequities in our tax system is the so-called 
marriage penalty. Under a wide range of 
circumstances a husband and wife, each 
working, will together pay a higher tax 
than if they were not married. I propose 
that this penalty be eased by making a 
tax credit available to the lesser-earning 
spouse. The credit should be introduced 
in two steps, half in 1982 and the other 
half in 1983. 

I also propose that the Congress enact 
several important tax reforms: income 
from interest and dividends should be put 
on an equal footing with wages and other 
incomes by withholding taxes at the 
source; the excessive issuance of several 
types of tax-exempt bonds should be 
curtailed ; and the use of certain commod- 
ity futures transactions as a tax avoidance 
scheme should be prohibited. 

The central feature of the tax policies 
I am proposing is their emphasis on in- 
creasing investment. By 1985, an un- 
usually high 45 percent of the tax reduc- 
tions will be directed toward spurring 
investment. But even this will not itself 
be sufficient to raise investment to the 
levels our country will need in the dec- 
ade ahead in order to improve its produc- 
tivity growth and deal with its energy 
problems. Careful control of Federal 
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spending, however, will create the leeway 
for additional investment-oriented tax 
reductions in later years, within the 
framework of the overall budgetary re- 
straint required to fight inflation. I do not 
believe that we should now commit 
budgetary resources to large-scale per- 
sonal tax cuts which will stimulate con- 
sumption far more than investment and 
thereby foreclose the possibility of meet- 
ing the Nation’s critical invesment re- 
quirements. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Monetary policy is the responsibility of 
the Federal Reserve System, which is 
independent of the Executive. I respect 
that independence. But there are several 
broad aspects of monetary policy having 
to do with public perceptions that do fall 
within the purview of the President in 
his role as national leader. 

Sustained restraint in monetary policy 
is a prerequisite to lowering inflation. The 
Federal Reserve exercises this restraint 
principally by keeping a strict limit on the 
growth of the Nation’s money supply. In 
October 1979 the Federal Reserve modi- 
fied its earlier policies and operating pro- 
cedures to increase sharply the emphasis 
it gives to controlling the money supply. 
The Federal Reserve each year sets tar- 
gets for monetary growth and seeks to hold 
the growth of the money supply within the 
targets. Increasingly the public in general 
and the financial community in particular 
have come to associate the credibility of 
the Federal Reserve and its determination 
to fight inflation with its success in keeping 
money growth continuously within the 
preannounced targets. It is very impor- 
tant, however, that public opinion not 
hold the Federal Reserve to such a rigid 
form of monetary targeting as to deprive 
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it of the flexibility it needs to conduct a 
responsible monetary policy. 

Temporary fluctuations in monetary 
conditions can sometimes cause the money 
supply to overrun or underrun the targets 
for a short period of time without any 
damage to anti-inflation objectives. Fur- 
thermore, economic developments occa- 
sionally occur that may make it appropri- 
ate for the Federal Reserve to modify the 
targets it had originally set, or to deviate 
from its announced aim of lowering the 
targets each year. If the public interprets 
occasional necessary changes in the longer- 
run monetary target ranges or short-run 
deviations of actual money growth from 
those targets as evidence that the Federal 
Reserve has lessened its determination to 
fight inflation and as a reason to expect 
higher inflation in the future, the Federal 
Reserve is confronted with an untenable 
situation. If it fails to make the adjustment 
in the monetary targets that is called for 
by a major change in economic circum- 
stances, monetary policy may produce un- 
wanted results. But if the Federal Reserve 
does change the targets in the face of pub- 
lic misunderstanding, it risks an impair- 
ment of its credibility. The same dilemma 
exists with respect to allowing short-run 
deviations in money growth from the tar- 
get ranges. 

Only if the public understands the re- 
alities, and the complexities, of carrying 
out an anti-inflationary monetary policy 
can the Federal Reserve successfully ap- 
ply the measured restraint necessary to 
wring out inflation at minimum cost in 
production and jobs. On the one hand, 
the country must face the fact that in a 
world with a stubborn 10 percent inflation 
rate, keeping a tight rein on the growth 
of the money supply inevitably leads to 
interest rates that average significantly 
higher than those we were accustomed to 
in earlier periods of lower inflation. On 
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the other hand, the public and the finan- 
cial community must not become so ob- 
sessed with the mechanics of monetary 
targeting that any change in targets or 
any short-run deviation of money growth 
from those targets is taken as a sign that 
monetary restraint has been weakened. 

Without reasoned and persistent mone- 
tary restraint, inflation cannot be licked. 
Perhaps more than in any other area of 
economic policy, however, achieving suc- 
cess in monetary policy depends on an 
informed public opinion. 


INCOMES POLICIES 


For the past 2 years my Administration 
has urged business and labor to comply 
with a set of voluntary pay and price 
standards. Even though it was introduced 
at a very difficult time—just before the 
oil-price explosion of 1979—this volun- 
tary program of wage and price restraint 
did moderate the pace of inflation. It 
significantly reduced—although it could 
not eliminate—the effect of the oil-price 
rise on the underlying inflation rate. 

After 2 years of operation there is gen- 
eral agreement that the current pay and 
price standards would not continue to be 
effective in their present form and with- 
out additional support. For this reason we 
have carefully examined the possibility of 
strengthening a voluntary incomes pol- 
icy by using the tax system to provide in- 
centives to firms and workers to slow the 
rate of inflation. This approach has been 
labeled a tax-based incomes policy (TIP). 
The detailed results of our review are con- 
tained in the accompanying Annual Re- 
port of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Broadly, we have concluded that an 
approach which provided a tax reduc- 
tion to workers in firms whose average 
pay increase did not exceed some stand- 
ard, set as part of a voluntary incomes 
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policy, would be feasible and effective 
in helping to lower inflation. Two major 
conditions apply, however. First, such a 
policy must be a supplement to, not a sub- 
stitute for, fiscal and monetary restraint. 
Without such restraint an incomes policy 
will produce only fleeting reductions in 
inflation or none at all. Second, a TIP 
program is likely to be desirable only on 
a temporary basis. After several years, 
such a program might cease to be effec- 
tive and could induce significant distor- 
tions into wage relationships throughout 
the economy. But as an interim device to 
hasten the reduction in inflation and so 
shorten the period of reduced output and 
employment growth, a TIP program 
could serve the Nation well. 

If the growth of Federal spending is 
restrained, periodic tax reductions will 
be both feasible and necessary in the years 
ahead as inflation and economic growth 
push taxpayers into higher brackets and 
raise average effective tax rates. Tax- 
based incomes policies are novel, and most 
people are unfamiliar with either the op- 
portunities they present or the difficulties 
they pose. It is therefore highly unlikely 
that a TIP program could take effect in 
1981. But it would be usefui for the public 
in general, and the Congress in particular, 
to begin now to evaluate the pros and 
cons of TIP programs so that when the 
time comes for the next round of Federal 
tax cuts a TIP program will be seriously 
considered. 

ENERGY 


I am once again proposing that the 
Congress increase the Federal excise tax 
on gasoline by 10 cents per gallon as an 
additional incentive to cut petroleum con- 
sumption. The need for this tax is, if 
anything, even greater than it was 7 
months ago when the Congress over- 
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turned my action to impose a gasoline 
conservation fee administratively. 

We have once more seen a tightening 
of world oil supplies. The massive inven- 
tories built up in late 1979 and early 
1980 have been drawn upon to make up 
for the loss of exports from Iran and 
Iraq. If that conflict should continue or 
if exports do not return to normal, the 
buffer which those record high inven- 
tories provided will be exhausted. Even 
in the last 2 months, we have seen sig- 
nificant escalation in prices charged by 
some OPEC members. National security 
requires us to put additional downward 
pressure on consumption of gasoline and 
other petroleum products. If we do not, 
OPEC may do it for us. 

Paradoxically, one of the reasons given 
earlier for rejecting my proposed tax was 
that it was too small—some would have 
preferred a tax of 50 cents or even a dol- 
lar per gallon. Whether, over time, this 
Nation should move toward gasoline taxes 
that are comparable with those of our 
Western European allies is not a question 
that has to be answered now. In any 
event, to do so overnight would shock the 
economy excessively. At current gasoline 
consumption levels, a 50-cent per gallon 
tax would draw approximately $50 bil- 
lion per year out of consumers’ pockets 
and require excessive adjustments by con- 
sumers and industry. It is much more sen- 
sible to start with the level I have pro- 
posed. 

There is other important unfinished 
business to attend to in energy. The Con- 
gress failed to complete work on my pro- 
posed Energy Mobilization Board, but 
events since August of 1979 have only 
made the case for the Board’s creation 
more persuasive. It is equally important 
that we move ahead with the production 
of substitutes for petroleum. The Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation is established 
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and operating. Its mission—to encourage 
commercial-scale production of synthetic 
fuels through risk-sharing with American 
industry—is vital. 

My program of phased decontrol of 
domestic crude oil, along with the re- 
vamping of natural gas pricing policy 
contained in the Natural Gas Policy Act, 
is paying rich dividends. Drilling and 
seismic exploration have reached near- 
record levels. The Natural Gas Policy Act 
should be reviewed, however, to ensure 
that progress toward decontrol of new 
natural gas is not jeopardized by the in- 
creasing gap between oil prices and their 
natural gas equivalent, since world oil 
prices are now about twice those assumed 
in the act. 


Our contingency planning to deal with 
a severe oil-supply disruption needs to be 
improved, since the authorities upon 
which many of the existing plans are based 
will expire at the end of September of this 
year. We have had underway for some 
time an examination of which, if any, of 
these authorities should be extended and 
what additional authorities might be re- 
quired. This work should be completed as 
soon as possible. 

Filling of the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve must continue. The rate of fill should 
be at least the 100,000 barrels per day re- 
quired by the Energy Security Act, and 
should, beyond that, be as high as can be 
accommodated without disrupting world 
oil markets. 


INCREASING THE FLEXIBILITY OF OUR 
ECONOMY 


Energy is not the only area where we 
must take additional steps to improve the 
ability of the economy to adjust to the 
changes that will be demanded of it in the 
years ahead. To the extent that we can 
reduce barriers to the flow of labor, cap- 
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ital, and other resources from inefficient 
to efficient uses, we can reduce inflationary 
pressures that arise from bottlenecks and 
economic rigidities and simultaneously 
speed up the pace of productivity growth. 

We should not lose the momentum that 
has developed over the past 4 years in re- 
ducing obsolete and costly economic reg- 
ulations. The Congress should complete its 
deliberations and pass legislation similar to 
that which I suggested last year to com- 
plete the task of modernizing our system of 
telecommunications regulation. 

In the broad area of environmental, 
health and safety regulation, where dereg- 
ulation is not an appropriate solution, we 
must expand on the successful beginning 
that has been made in providing greater 
flexibility and incentives for firms to meet 
environmental requirements in more cost- 
effective ways. 

We must also continue our efforts to 
assure that the Nation’s regulatory priori- 
ties are sensible. Our Nation can afford a 
cleaner environment, safer products, and 
healthier workplaces, but it does not have 
unlimited resources. Other national goals 
cry out for attention, and we cannot af- 
ford waste in attempting to achieve any 
of them. 

During the coming years, when many 
of our most important industries will be 
facing difficult adjustment pressures, we 
must avoid taking shortsighted actions 
which block rather than promote this ad- 
justment. Federal policies should indeed 
cushion the blow when sharp external 
shocks force an industry, its workers, and 
the communities within which it is lo- 
cated to undergo massive change in a 
short period of time. The programs of eco- 
nomic development and trade assistance 
which exist to meet these needs should be 
humanely and effectively administered. 
But such aid must be aimed at facilitating 
adjustment to change, not preventing it. 
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While we can and should demand that all 
nations abide by internationally agreed- 
upon rules of trade, we must avoid the 
temptation to use the discretion open to us 
to prop up weak industries. 


SUMMING UP: THE NEED FOR BALANCE 


In the years immediately ahead, our 
country will be wrestling with two central 
domestic issues. The first is economic in 
nature: How can we reduce inflation 
while maintaining the economic growth 
that keeps our people employed? The sec- 
ond is even broader: What is the proper 
role of government in our society as 
spender of tax revenues and regulator of 
industry? 

Tam confident we can successfully come 
to grips with both of these issues. We 
would make a costly mistake, however, if 
we approached these problems with the 
view that there is some single answer to 
the economic problem and a single cri- 
terion for determining the role of govern- 
ment. The resolution of both of these 
great issues demands a balancing of many 
approaches and many considerations. In- 
deed, the onlv helpful simple proposition 
is the one which states that any simple 
and quick answer is automatically the 
wrong one. 

The approach I have set forth in this 
Report will successfully meet the eco- 
nomic challenge. But it relies on not one 
but a number of essential elements. To 
reduce inflation we must be prepared for 
a period of sustained budgetary and 
monetary restraint. But since we know 
that this also tends to depress the growth 
of output and employment, we must not 
conclude that the greater the restraint the 
better. We want a degree of restraint that 
takes into account society’s interest in em- 
ployment and production as well as its 
concern to lower inflation. We can im- 
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prove our prospects significantly by intro- 
ducing investment-oriented tax cuts that 
increase supply and productivity. But the 
supply response will not be so quick or so 
great as to constitute an answer in and of 
itself. And, in particular, it would be very 
dangerous to make budgetary policy in 
the belief that the supply response can be 
so large as to wipe out the need for fiscal 
prudence and budgetary restraint. We can 
improve our prospects still further by 
the use of voluntary incomes policies, 
strengthened when budgetary resources 
become available by tax incentives for 
wage moderation. But, again, incomes 
policies alone will not do the job. If we 
try to rely on them excessively, we will do 
more harm than good. Only with a bal- 
ance among the various elements, and 
only with persistence in the realization 
that sure progress will come gradually, 
can we have both lower inflation and bet- 
ter growth. 

Sorting out the proper role of govern- 
ment also requires us to strike a balance. 
At times Federal spending has grown too 
rapidly. But in recent years its growth did 
not result from the introduction of a host 
of new government programs by spend- 
thrift politicians or a surge of profligacy 
by wasteful bureaucrats. It stemmed 
mainly from two sources: first, increased 
military spending to meet national secu- 
rity goals that are overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the American people; and sec- 
ond, the growth of long established and 
broadly accepted social security and social 
insurance programs that are directly or 
indirectly indexed against inflation or 
automatically responsive to an increase 
in unemployment. 

There is some waste. There is some 
abuse. I have instituted a number of re- 
forms to cut it back. I am sure my suc- 
cessors will continue this important effort. 
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But waste and abuse are not the funda- 
mental issues. The essence of the chal- 
lenge that faces us is how to balance the 
various benefits that government pro- 
grams confer on us against their costs in 
terms of higher taxes, higher deficits, and 
sometimes higher inflation. 


It is my view that we must strike the 
balance so as to restrict for some time the 
overall growth of Federal spending to less 
than the growth of our economy, despite 
the faster increase of the military com- 
ponent of the budget. As a consequence, 
in my 1982 budget I have proposed a 
series of program reductions. I have sug- 
gested a delay in the effective date of new 
programs I believe important. I have rec- 
ommended improvements in the index we 
use to adjust Federal programs for infla- 
tion. 


I think we will do a better job in strik- 
ing the right balance over the years ahead 
if we keep two principles in mind: The 
first is to recognize reality. The choices are 
in fact difficult, and we should not pre- 


tend that all we have to do is find waste- 
ful programs with zero benefits. The sec- 
ond is to act with compassion, Some gov- 
ernment programs provide special bene- 
fits for the poor and the disadvantaged; 
while these programs must not be im- 
mune from review and reform, they 
should not bear the brunt of the reduc- 
tions. 

The same general viewpoint is appro- 
priate when we approach the problem of 
government as regulator, especially in pro- 
tecting the environment, health, and 
safety. When we first awoke to the fact 
of generations of environmental neglect, 
we rushed to compensate for our mistake 
and paid too little attention to problems of 
cost and effectiveness. Sometimes the laws 
we passed and the deadlines we set took 
too little account of their economic im- 
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pact. For 4 years my Administration has 
been engaged in a major program of find- 
ing ways to make regulations more cost- 
effective and to strike a reasonable bal- 
ance between environmental concerns and 
economic costs. A strong foundation has 
been laid. Much remains to be done. But 
lasting progress will not come unless we 
realize that there is a balance to be struck. 
Those who believe that virtually all regu- 
lation is bad and that the best regulation 
is a dead regulation will come to grips 
with the real problem no more success- 
fully than the enthusiasts who believe that 
concern with regulatory costs is synony- 
mous with lack of concern for the environ- 
ment. 

I believe that the government has in- 
deed overregulated and that regulatory 
reform must continue to be a major objec- 
tive of the Federal Government, as it has 
been during my Administration. But I also 
believe that true reform involves finding 
better ways to identify and to give proper 
consideration to gains as well as costs. 

My reading of the distant and the 
nearby past gives me confidence that the 
American people can meet the challenges 
ahead. There are no simple formulas. 
There will be no quick victories. But an 
understanding of the diverse concerns we 
have, a pragmatic willingness to bring to 
bear a varied array of weapons, and per- 
sistence in the effort will bring success. 


Jrmmy Carter 
January 17, 1981. 


NOTE: The President’s message is printed in 
the report entitled “Economic Report of the 
President, Transmitted to the Congress, Janu- 
ary 1981—Together With the Annual Report 
of the Council of Economic Advisers” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 357 pages). 
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Council on Environmental 


Quality 
Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. January 17, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Congress 
the Eleventh Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality. 

As the Report shows, the Nation’s envi- 
ronmental programs are producing tangi- 
ble benefits. In two dozen of our larger 
cities, the number of days that air quality 
was in violation of pollution standards de- 
clined 18 percent between 1974 and 1978. 
By and large, water quality in our rivers 
and lakes has stopped deteriorating. Levels 
of certain damaging pesticides in the en- 
vironment have ceased to climb or have 
dropped, and some of the bird species in 
danger of extinction a few years ago are 
returning. The number of American 
homes using solar power has increased ten- 
fold in just four years. More efficient fuel 
use by cars and industry has helped to pro- 
duce an 18 percent decline in oil imports 


by mid-1980 from 1977 levels. 


The signs are unmistakable that we in 
the United States are learning how to live 
in balance with nature and beginning to 
find sustainable ways to exist on this Na- 
tion’s plentiful but finite resources. Yet 
there are also undeniable signs that in 
many other parts of the world the Earth’s 
carrying capacity—the ability of biological 
systems to meet human needs—is being 
threatened by human activities. At the 
time the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, there were fewer than one billion 
people on the Earth. Now there are four 
and one-half billion, and there will be 
more than six billion by the end of this 
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century. If present trends continue, serious 
food scarcities are all too probable in 
many poor nations of the world. The 
world may continue to lose substantial 
areas of land to desertlike conditions. In 
addition, some projections indicate that as 
much as 40 percent of the world’s remain- 
ing tropical forests, and perhaps 20 per- 
cent of all the species of plants and ani- 
mals on Earth, could disappear by the 
year 2000. 

We can no longer assume as we could 
in the past that the Earth will heal and 
renew itself indefinitely. Human numbers 
and human works are catching up with 
the Earth’s ability to recover. With care 
and careful management, our planet’s re- 
sources—its water, soils, minerals, forests, 
fish and air—should be able to sustain us 
in great numbers. But to a degree un- 
known in past centuries, humankind is 
now a potent force on the face of the 
planet. The quality of human existence in 
the future will rest on careful stewardship 
and husbandry of the Earth’s resources. 

During the 1970s, the government and 
people of this Nation showed an extraor- 
dinary grasp of the ties between human 
beings and their environment and demon- 
strated strong leadership in creating a sus- 
tainable relationship. The 1980s are pre- 
senting new challenges. Our Nation must 
continue to move forward and extend the 
progress we have made—progress for 
which we are being repaid many times 
over. 


Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 


January 17, 1981. 


NoTE: The report is entitled “Environmental 
Quality—The Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, December 
1980” (Government Printing Office, 457 
pages). 
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American Hostages in Iran 


Remarks Announcing United States-Iran 
Agreement for Release of the Hostages. 
January 19, 1981 


I know you’ve been up all night with 
me and I appreciate that very much. 

We have now reached an agreement 
with Iran which will result, I believe, in 
the freedom of our American hostages. 
The last documents have now been signed 
in Algiers, following the signing of the 
documents in Iran which will result in this 
agreement. We still have a few documents 
to sign before the money is actually trans- 
ferred and the hostages are released. 

The essence of the agreement is that fol- 
lowing the release of our hostages, then 
we will unfreeze and transfer to the Iran- 
ians a major part of the assets which were 
frozen by me when the Iranians seized 
our embassy compound and took our hos- 
tages. We have also reached complete 
agreement on the arbitration procedures 
between ourselves and Iran with the help 
of the Algerians which will resolve the 
claims that exist between residents of our 
Nation and Iran and vice-versa. 

I particularly want to express my public 
thanks, as I have already done privately, 
to the Algerians, to their President, their 
Foreign Minister, Ben Yahia, and to the 
three-man negotiating teams who have 
done such a superb job in fair and equita- 
ble arbitration between ourselves and the 
officials of Iran. We don’t yet know ex- 
actly how fast this procedure will go. We 
are prepared to move as rapidly as possi- 
ble. All the preparations have been com- 
pleted pending the final documents being 
signed. 

I will have more to say to you when our 
American hostages are actually free. In 
the meantime, Jody Powell will stay in 
close touch with developments. Working 
with the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
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of Treasury, my legal counsel, Lloyd Cut- 
ler, I’m talking frequently to Warren 
Christopher in Algiers. And Jody Powell 
will keep you informed about develop- 
ments. 

Thank you very much. 

ReporTER. How do you feel personally, 
Mr. President, about having pulled this 
off before you leave office? 

Tue Preswent. I'll wait until the hos- 
tages are released, and then I'll have an- 
other statement to make. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:56 a.m. to 


reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. 


United States-People’s Republic of 
China Consular Convention 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. January 19, 1981 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am transmitting for the Senate’s ad- 
vice and consent to ratification the Con- 
sular Convention between the United 
States of America and the People’s Re- 
public of China, signed at Washington 
on September 17, 1980. I am also trans- 
mitting for the information of the Sen- 
ate the report of the Department of State 
with respect to the Convention. 

The signing of the Convention is a sig- 
nificant step in the process of improving 
and broadening the relationship between 
the United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China. Consular relations be- 
tween the two countries are not now the 
subject of a modern formal agreement. 
This Convention will establish firm obli- 
gations on such important matters as free 
communication between a national and 
his consul, notification of consular officers 
of the arrest and detention of their na- 
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tionals and permission for visits by con- 
suls to nationals who are under detention. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate two separate exchanges of let- 
ters, signed on September 17, 1980. The 
first sets forth the understanding of each 
side that: 

1) reunification of families will be pro- 
moted as quickly as possible ; 

2) persons who may be regarded as 
possessing the nationality of both coun- 
tries will be permitted to travel freely; 

3) persons considered to be nationals 
of both countries will be entitled to the 
consular protection of the State whose 
valid passport (properly visaed) they 
possess while visiting the other and 

4) financial benefits payable by one 

country to persons residing in the other 
will be paid under mutually agreed ar- 
rangements. 
The second reflects agreement that three 
consulates, in addition to the two already 
established in each country, may be es- 
tablished. 

I welcome the opportunity through this 
Consular Convention to improve the re- 
lations between the two countries and 
their nationals. I urge the Senate to give 
the Convention its prompt and favorable 
consideration. 

Jmmmy Carter 
The White House, 
January 19, 1981. 


The Cyprus Conflict 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee. January 19, 1981 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chair- 
man: ) 


In accordance with the provision of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
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following report on progress made during 
the past 60 days toward reaching a ne- 
gotiated settlement of the Cyprus prob- 
lem. 

As I noted in my last report, the inter- 
communal talks between representatives 
of the Greek and Turkish Cypriot com- 
munities, which resumed in August 1980, 
have continued their substantive exami- 
nation of the issues which divide the is- 
land, Under the chairmanship of the UN 
Secretary General’s Special Representa- 
tive on Cyprus, Ambassador Hugo Gobbi, 
both sides have pursued analysis and dis- 
cussion of the four basic areas agreed 
upon for examination. Meetings were 
held on November 19 and 26 and Decem- 
ber 3 and 8 before breaking for a mutual- 
ly-agreed end-of-year recess. The talks 
resumed routinely with a meeting on Jan- 
uary 7 and can be expected to continue 
in weekly sessions. 

We have been encouraged by the seri- 
ous, nonpolemic approach taken by the 
negotiators in their effort to devise mu- 


tually acceptable positions. Throughout 
the discussions, the negotiating atmos- 


phere has remained businesslike and posi- 
tive. 


The United Nations has continued to 
pay close attention to Cyprus develop- 
ments. In his December 1 report on Cy- 
prus, Secretary General Waldheim re- 
viewed developments to date, noting that 
“Some common ground has been indi- 
cated on certain practical questions.” He 
suggested that while “progress so far has 
been slow, the discussions have been on 
the whole constructive . . .” and cau- 
tioned that a problem lying ahead is “the 
difficult issue of how and where to start 
the actual give-and-take which is the es- 
sence of an effective negotiating process.” 
The Secretary General also expressed the 
judgment that while a complex negotiat- 
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ing process such as the Cyprus intercom- 
munal talks must proceed with caution, 
“. . it must also, if it is to maintain 
its credibility, produce concrete results.” 

I have noted with pleasure that the 
Secretary General intends to remain di- 
rectly engaged in the negotiating process. 
He met in New York in mid-December 
with Cyprus Foreign Minister Rolandis 
and with Kenan Atakol, foreign affairs 
spokesman for the Turkish Cypriot com- 
munity. 

The United States continues fully to 
support the Secretary General’s efforts 
and those of his Special Representative 
on Cyprus to reach mutually agreeable 
solutions to the Cyprus problem. This 
support has been conveyed on several oc- 
casions to Secretary General Waldheim 
and was expressed also by Secretary 
Muskie to Turkish Foreign Minister 
Turkmen and to Greek Foreign Minister 
Mitsotakis in separate meetings at the 
NATO Ministerial meeting in Brussels 
December 10-11, 1980. 

I am also pleased to note that on De- 
cember 11, 1980, the Security Council 
passed without dissent a resolution ex- 
tending the mandate of the UN Peace- 
keeping Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) to 
June 15, 1981. Other Security Council 
members continue to share our view that 
UNFICYP plays a vital role in maintain- 
ing the atmosphere of calm conducive to 
fruitful negotiation within the intercom- 
munal talks. 

The Cyprus problem remains on the 
international agenda. Its historical com- 
plexities suggest that only perseverance, 
patience and political courage of the high- 
est order will bring about a just and last- 
ing settlement. I remain hopeful that the 
good start represented by the intercom- 
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munal negotiations will evolve in the near 
future into a comprehensive solution that 
will benefit all the people of Cyprus. 
Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 

NOTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and Charles H. 


Percy, chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Appointment of Six Members. 
January 19, 1981 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of six persons as members of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. They are: 

Frep E. ANpErsoN, a Colorado State senator 

(reappointment) ; 

Bruce Bassitt, Governor of Arizona (reap- 
pointment) ; 

EuGENE EImenBeER«, Assistant to the President 
for Intergovernmental Affairs; 

DIANNE FEINSTEIN, mayor of San Francisco; 

RicHarp HatcHer, mayor of Gary, Ind.; 

RicHarp S. Hopes, a Florida State representa- 
tive and president of the National Confer- 
ence of State Legislatures. 


Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation 


Appointment of Thomas F. Duzak as a Member 
of the Advisory Committee. January 19, 1981 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Thomas F. Duzak, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Pension Benefit 
Guaranty Corporation. 
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Duzak is director of the Insurance Pen- 
sion and Unemployment Benefits Divi- 
sion of the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica. He is a member of the Basic Steel 
Industry Task Force on Employment and 
Income Security and the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Employee Welfare and Pension 
Benefit Plans. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 


Appointment of Edmund T. Pratt, Jr., asa 
Member. January 19, 1981 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Edmund T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Port Washington, N.Y., as a member of 
the Advisory Committee for Trade Ne- 
gotiations. 

Pratt is chairman and chief executive 
officer of Pfizer, Inc., and chairman of 
the New York State Council on Inter- 
national Business. 


National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education 


Appointment of Daniel B. Taylor as a Member. 
January 19, 1981 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Daniel B. Taylor, of 
Charleston, W. Va., as a member of the 
National Advisory Council on Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Taylor is Assistant Secretary of Edu- 
cation for Adult and Vocational Educa- 
tion. He was previously a lecturer at Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education and 
State superintendent of schools for West 
Virginia. 
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National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee 


Appointment of Two Members. 
January 19, 1981 


The President today announced the 
appointment of two persons as members 
of the National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee. They are: 


Harotp T. “Bizz” Jounson, former chairman 
of the House Public Works and Transporta- 
tion Committee; 

Marityn Berry THOmpsoN, director of the 
Federal policy and director of the Washing- 
ton office of New Jersey Governor Brendan 
Byrne. 


National Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention 


Appointment of 12 Members. 
January 19, 1981 


The President today announced the 
appointment of 12 persons as members 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention. They are: 


C. JoserpH ANDERSON, an attorney and former 
judge of the Vigo County, Ind., Circuit 
Court. He is a former high school teacher, 
deputy prosecutor, and State legislator (re- 
appointment). 

Mary ELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, chairperson of 
the Scott County, Iowa, Juvenile Detention 
Planning Advisory Committee (reappoint- 
ment). 

AURISTELLA Frias, a drug abuse counselor and 
assistant to the president of the Delancey 
Street Foundation (reappointment). 

Rosert D. Giaser, a student at Tulane Uni- 
versity and a counselor at a youth crisis 
center in New Orleans. 

Betsy Hunt, a Pennsylvania high school stu- 
dent and national president of National 
Torts and TEENs. 

CHRISTOPHER J. Macnus, a student of crimi- 
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nal justice at Michigan State University and 
a consultant for the Michigan Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. 

Sonta Me ara, foster home recruitment and 
educational coordinator for the Santa Clara 
County, Calif., Department of Social Serv- 
ices (reappointment). 

Rosert Q. MILLAN, chairman and president 
of the First National Bank of Middletown, 
Ohio, and a member of the Ohio Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. 

Davi H. Mose ey, director of the city of 
Seattle Division of Youth Services and chair- 
man of the National Youth Work Alliance 
(reappointment). 

T. Georce Sitcott, president of the Urban 
Research Planning and Conference Center 
and executive director of the Wiltwyck 
School, a residential treatment center in 
New York City for emotionally disturbed 
children (reappointment). 

Mary ANNE B. STEWART, a member of the 
board of trustees of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency and a board mem- 
ber of Family and Child Services of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

BarBARA T. SYLVESTER, a member and former 
chairman of the South Carolina Board of 
Youth Services and former chairman of the 
State Board of Juvenile Corrections. She 
worked on the creation of the South Caro- 
lina Department of Mental Retardation and 
is chairman of the Mumford G. Fuller De- 
velopmental Center Board, a community 
school for retarded children. She has been 
designated Chairman of this Committee (re- 
appointment). 


President’s Committee on the 
National Medal of Science 


Appointment of Eight Members. 
January 19, 1981 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of eight persons as members of 
the President’s Committee on the Nation- 
al Medal of Science. They are: 

RicHarp ATKINSON, chancellor of the Univer- 


sity of California at San Diego and former 
director of the National Science Foundation; 
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Davip Battimore, American Cancer Society 
professor of microbiology at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and winner of the 
Nobel Prize for medicine; 

HERBERT Brown, professor emeritus at Purdue 
University, winner of the Nobel Prize for 
chemistry and the National Medal of 
Science; 

Rocer GuILLemin, a resident fellow at the Salk 
Institute and adjunct professor of medicine 
at the University of California at San Diego 
and a National Medal of Science winner; 

Mary JANE Ossorn, professor of microbiology 
at the University of Connecticut Health Cen- 
ter and a member of the National Science 
Board; 

Swney Topo., president and chairman of the 
board of Science-Atlanta, Inc., an electronics 
firm; 

STEvEN WEINBERG, professor of physics at the 
University of Texas and a Nobel Prize win- 
ner (reappointment) ; 

CuieEn-Suiunc Wu, professor of physics at 
Columbia University and a National Medal 
of Science winner. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 


Appointment of Joan Mondale as a Member 
of the Board of Trustees. January 19, 1981 


The President has appointed Mrs. Joan 
Mondale to be a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts for a term expir- 
ing September 1, 1990. She will replace 
Mrs. Paul H. Hatch, whose term has 
expired. 


Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars 


Appointment of Stuart E. Eizenstat as a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 
January 19, 1981. 


The President today announced the 


appointment of Stuart E. Eizenstat as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
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the Woodrow Wilson International Cen- 
ter for Scholars. 


Science and Technology 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. January 19, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the Third Annual Science and Technol- 
ogy Report as required by the National 
Science and Technology Policy, Organi- 
zation and Priorities Act of 1976. 

Science and technology affect our lives 
in many ways, and policy decisions very 
often involve issues of a scientific and 
technical nature. Systematic assessment of 
scientific and technological developments 
is therefore a crucial element in the for- 
mation of effective public policy. My Ad- 
ministration has sought to make better 
use of science and technology in respond- 
ing to challenges in many areas—energy, 
health, agriculture, environmental pro- 
tection, national security, the quest for 
peace, economic productivity, and the re- 
newal of our industrial base. The deci- 
sions, actions and programs described in 
this report show how developments in sci- 
ence and technology have interacted with 
recent public policies in these areas. 

I hope that this report, like its prede- 
cessors and its companion, the Five-Year 
Outlook on science and technology will 
contribute to the informed discussion so 
essential to our scientific and technologi- 
cal capabilities and our future national 
strength. 

Jrmmmy Carter 
The White House, 

January 19, 1981. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “Annual Science 
and Technology Report to the Congress, 
1980—National Science Foundation, January 


1981” (Government Printing Office, 106 pages, 
plus appendices). 
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Convention on International 
Civil Aviation 

Message to the Senate Transmitting a 

Protocol to the Convention. January 19, 1981 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, a 
Protocol relating to an amendment to the 
Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion, done at Montreal on October 6, 
1980. The amendment permits a State 
in which an aircraft is registered to trans- 
fer its functions and duties under Articles 
12, 30, 31 and 32(a) of the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation (“Con- 
vention”) to the State of the operator 
leasing, chartering or interchanging that 
aircraft, subject to the latter State’s 
agreement. 

The Convention establishes the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
(“ICOA”) and general rules for the safe 
and reasonable conduct of international 
civil aviation. The problems which arise 
today from the leasing of aircraft in in- 
ternational operations were not envisaged 
in 1944 at the time the Convention was 
drafted. These problems involve difficul- 
ties by the States of registry in discharging 
their responsibilities under Articles 12 
(Rules of the Air), 30 (Aircraft Radio 
Equipment), 31 (Certificates of Air- 
worthiness), and 32(a) (Licenses of 
Personnel). Ineffective discharge of 
these responsibilities by States of registry 
tends to decrease the level of safety in 
flight operations. The amendment would 
resolve these difficulties and facilitate 
greater safety by allowing a State of reg- 
istry and a State of the operator to agree 
to transfer these responsibilities to the 
State of the operator. 

The United States expects to benefit di- 
rectly from this amendment. United 
States nationals and companies lease by 
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far the greatest number of civil aircraft 
to operators of other States. In addition, 
under regulations of the Department of 
Transportation, United States air carriers 
may operate and carry local traffic within 
the United States on aircraft registered 
in other States. The role of the United 
States as the State of the operator of 
leased aircraft is therefore likely to 
expand. 

This is the first substantive amendment 
of the Convention. It consummates years 
of United States effort and furthers 
United States objectives to facilitate 
safety in international flight operations. 
The ICAO Assembly urged all Contract- 
ing States to ratify the amendment as soon 
as possible and to make any appropriate 
changes in their national laws. In accord- 
ance with Article 94 of the Convention, 
ratification by 98 Contracting States is re- 
quired to bring this amendment into force. 
It would be desirable if the United States, 
originator of the amendment, were the 
first State to ratify it. I therefore recom- 
mend that the Senate give early and fa- 
vorable consideration to the Protocol of 
Amendment, and advice and consent to its 
ratification. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 19, 1981. 


Economic Support Funds for 
Jamaica 


White House Statement on the U.S.-Jamaican 


Loan Agreement. January 19, 1981 
Representatives of the United States 
and the Government of Jamaica today 
signed a loan agreement in Kingston, Ja- 
maica, providing a total of $40 million in 
Economic Support Funds to that country. 
The loan, which will bring U.S. assist- 
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ance to Jamaica in FY 1981 to over $60 
million, will be used to support the eco- 
nomic recovery program on the island. 

The loan agreement reflects both U.S. 
support for the strength and vitality of the 
democratic process evidenced in Jamaica 
and elsewhere in the Caribbean over the 
last year and U.S. awareness of the critical 
economic problems facing the Caribbean 
countries and Jamaica in particular. The 
Carter administration understands the 
close connection between meeting the 
basic human needs of a people and pre- 
serving a nation’s democratic institutions. 
We have expressed our willingness to join 
others in continuing to support efforts to 
put these countries on a sound economic 
footing. 

Jamaican Prime Minister Edward 
Seaga has made clear his intentions to 
rebuild his country’s economy, with par- 
ticular emphasis on revitalizing the Ja- 
maican private sector, and we have re- 
peatedly expressed American support of 
these efforts. We have been encouraged 
by the efforts of his government to estab- 
lish a sound economic program and the 
negotiations which have been held with 
the International Monetary Fund toward 
that end. 


President’s Council on Spinal 
Cord Injury 


Appointment of the Membership of the 


Council. January 19, 1981 

The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of 12 persons as members of 
the President’s Council on Spinal Cord 
Injury. They are: 
ELMER BarRTELs, commissioner of the Massa- 


chusetts Rehabilitation Commission and di- 
rector emeritus of the National Spinal Cord 
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Injury Foundation. He has also been desig- 
nated Chairman of this Council. 

MarIANNE J. CAsHETT, director of special 
services at the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Fisherville, Va. 

Wiii1AM H. Epwarp, director of the military 
and veterans affairs program of the National 
Urban League. 

ArTHUR I. Kosrine, professor of neurosurgery 
at the George Washington University. 

Justus F. LEHMAN, a doctor with the depart- 
ment of rehabilitation medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and consultant to the 
Seattle Veterans Hospital. 

Lourtse BouscarEN McKnew, acting staff di- 
rector for the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy. 

Pau. R. Meyer, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Spinal Injury Association and director 
of the acute spinal cord injury unit at the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago. 

GiLBERT S. OMENN, visiting senior fellow at 
the Woodrow Wilson School, Princeton Uni- 
versity, on leave as a professor of medicine 
at the University of Washington. 

James J. Peters, executive director of the 
Eastern Paralyzed Veterans Association and 
director of the American Paraplegic Society. 

Strvio S. Varon, professor of biology at the 
University of California at San Diego. 

RicHarpD P. Vera, director of research for the 
National Spinal Cord Injury Foundation. 

Patricia F. WALLER, incoming president of the 
American Association of Automotive Medi- 
cine and associate director for driver studies 
at the University of North Carolina High- 
way Safety Research Center. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 


Statement of Adherence. January 19, 1981 

By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, I hereby agree and adhere, 
on behalf of the United States of America, 
to the provisions of two Declarations that 
are being issued today by the Government 
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of the Democratic and Popular Republic 
of Algeria relating to (1) the resolution of 
the current crisis between the United 
States and Iran arising out of the deten- 
tion of the fifty-two United States na- 
tionals, and (2) the settlement of claims 
between the United States and Iran. The 
two Declarations shall constitute interna- 
tional agreements legally binding upon 
the United States and Iran upon the exe- 
cution of an equivalent statement of 
agreement and adherence by the Islamic 
Republic of Iran and the delivery of both 
statements to the Government of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria. 
Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 19, 1981. 


NOTE: The text of the statement was released 
by the White House Press Office on January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 


Release of the American 
Hostages 


Statement of Adherence. January 19, 1981 

By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, I hereby agree and adhere, 
on behalf of the United States of America, 
to the provisions of the Undertakings of 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran with respect to the 
Declaration of the Government of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of Al- 
geria. These Undertakings shall constitute 
an international agreement legally bind- 
ing upon the United States and Iran upon 
the execution of an equivalent statement 
of agreement and adherence by the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran and the delivery of 
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both statements to the Government of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria. 
Jummy CartTER 
The White House, 
January 19, 1981. 


NOTE: The text of the statement was released 
by the White House Press Office on January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 

Executive Order 12276. January 19, 1981 


DrrEcTION RELATING TO ESTABLISHMENT 
oF Escrow AccouNTS 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, including Section 203 
of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702) , Section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, Sec- 
tion 1732 of Title 22 of the United States 
Code, and Section 301 of the National 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), in 
view of the continuing unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security, 
foreign policy and economy of the United 
States upon which I based my declarations 
of national emergency in Executive Order 
12170, issued November 14, 1979, and in 
Executive Order 12211, issued April 17, 
1980, in order to implement agreements 
with the Government of Iran, as reflected 
in Declarations of the Government of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of Al- 
geria dated January 19, 1981, relating to 
the release of U.S. diplomats and nationals 
being held as hostages and to the resolu- 
tion of claims of United States nationals 
against Iran, and to begin the process of 
normalization of relations between the 
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United States and Iran, it is hereby or- 
dered that as of the effective date of this 
Order: 

1-101. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to enter into, and to license, 
authorize, direct, and compel any appro- 
priate official and/or the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, as fiscal agent of the 
United States, to enter into escrow or re- 
lated agreements with a foreign central 
bank and with the Central Bank of Algeria 
under which certain money and other as- 
sets, as and when directed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall be credited by the 
foreign central bank to an escrow account 
on its books in the name of the Central 
Bank of Algeria, for transfer to the Gov- 
ernment of Iran if and when the Central 
Bank of Algeria receives from the Govern- 
ment of Algeria a certification that the 52 
U.S. diplomats and nationals being held 
hostage in Iran have safely departed from 
Iran. Such agreements shall include other 


parties and terms as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this 
Order. 


1-102. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to license, authorize, direct, 
and compel the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, as fiscal agent of the United 
States, to receive certain money and other 
assets in which Iran or its agencies, instru- 
mentalities, or controlled entities have an 
interest and to hold or transfer such 
money and other assets, and any interest 
earned thereon, in such a manner as he 
deems necessary to fulfill the rights and 
obligations of the United States under the 
Declaration of the Government of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of Al- 
geria dated January 19, 1981, and the 
escrow and related agreements described 
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in paragraph 1-101 of this Order. Such 
money and other assets may be held in 
interest-bearing form and where possible 
shall be invested with or through the entity 
holding the money or asset on the effective 
date of this Order. 

1-103. Compliance with this Executive 
Order, any other Executive Order licens- 
ing, authorizing, directing or compelling 
the transfer of the assets referred to in 
paragraphs 1-101 and 1-102 of this 
Order, or any regulations, instructions, or 
directions issued thereunder shall to the 
extent thereof be a full acquittance and 
discharge for all purposes of the obligation 
of the person making the same. No person 
shall be held liable in any court for or with 
respect to anything done or omitted in 
good faith in connection with the admin- 
istration of, or pursuant to and in reliance 
on, such orders, regulations, instructions, 
or directions. 

1-104. The Attorney General shall seek 
to intervene in any litigation within the 
United States which arises out of this 
Order and shall, among other things, de- 
fend the legality of, and all actions taken 
pursuant to, each of its provisions. 

1-105. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is delegated and authorized to exercise all 
functions vested in the President by the 
International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seg.) to carry 
out the purposes of this Order. 

1-106. This Order shall be effective 
immediately. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 19, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:17 a.m., January 22, 1981] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 
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United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 

Executive Order 12277. January 19, 1981 


DrrecTIOn To TRANSFER IRANIAN 
GovERNMENT ASSETS 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, including Section 203 
of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702), Sec- 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, Section 1732 of Title 22 of the 
United States Code, and Section 301 of 
the National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 
1631), in view of the continuing unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national 
security, foreign policy and economy of 
the United States upon which I based my 
declarations of national emergency in 
Executive Order 12170, issued November 
14, 1979, and in Executive Order 12211, 
issued April 17, 1980, in order to imple- 
ment agreements with the Government of 
Iran, as reflected in Declarations of the 
Government of the Democratic and Pop- 
ular Republic of Algeria dated January 
19, 1981, relating to the release of U.S. 
diplomats and nationals being held as hos- 
tages and to the resolution of claims of 
United States nationals against Iran, and 
to begin the process of normalization of 
relations between the United States and 
Iran and in which Iran and the United 
States instruct and require that the assets 
described in this order shall be trans- 
ferred as set forth below by the holders of 
such assets, it is hereby ordered that as of 
the effective date of this Order: 

1-101. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York is licensed, authorized, di- 
rected, and compelled to transfer to ac- 
counts at the Bank of England, and sub- 
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sequently to transfer to accounts at the 
Bank of England established pursuant to 
an escrow agreement approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, all gold bul- 
lion, and other assets (or the equivalent 
thereof) in its custody, of the Govern- 
ment of Iran, or its agencies, instrumen- 
talities or controlled entities. Such trans- 
fers shall be executed when and in the 
manner directed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is also authorized to license, authorize, 
direct, and compel the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to engage in whatever 
further transactions he deems appropri- 
ate and consistent with the purposes of 
this Order, including any transactions re- 
lated to the return of such bullion and 
other assets pursuant to the escrow agree- 
ment, 

1-102. (a) All licenses and authoriza- 
tions for acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege, by court order, at- 
tachment, or otherwise, including the li- 
cense contained in Section 535.504 of the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations, with 
respect to the properties described in Sec- 
tion 1-101 of this Order are revoked and 
withdrawn. 

(b) All rights, powers, and privileges 
relating to the properties described in sec- 
tion 1-101 of this Order and which de- 
rive from any attachment, injunction, 
other like proceedings or process, or other 
action in any litigation after November 
14, 1979, at 8:10 am. EST, including 
those derived from Section 535.504 of the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations, other 
than rights, powers, and privileges of the 
Government of Iran and its agencies, in- 
strumentalities, and controlled entities, 
whether acquired by court order or other- 
wise, are nullified, and all persons claim- 
ing any such right, power, or privilege are 
hereafter barred from exercising the 
same. 
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(c) All persons subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States are prohibited 
from acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege, whether by court 
order or otherwise, with respect to the 
properties (and any income earned 
thereon) referred to in Section 1-101 of 
this Order. 

1-103. Compliance with this Order, 
any other Executive Order licensing, au- 
thorizing, directing, or compelling the 
transfer of the assets described in section 
1-101 of this Order, or any regulations, 
instructions, or directions issued there- 
under shall to the extent thereof be a full 
acquittance and discharge for all pur- 
poses of the obligation of the person mak- 
ing the same. No person shall be held 
liable in any court for or with respect to 
anything done or omitted in good faith in 
connection with the administration of, or 
pursuant to and in reliance on, such 
orders, regulations, instructions, or di- 
rections. 

1-104. The Attorney General shall seek 
to intervene in any litigation within the 
United States which arises out of this 
Order and shall, among other things, de- 
fend the legality of, and all actions taken 
pursuant to, each of its provisions. 

1-105. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is delegated and authorized to exercise all 
functions vested in the President by the 
International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) to carry 
out the purposes of this Order. 

1-106. This Order shall be effective 
immediately. 

Jmoy Carter 
The White House, 

January 19, 1981. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:18 a.m., January 22, 1981] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 
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United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 

Executive Order 12278. January 19, 1981 


Direction To TRANSFER IRANIAN Gov- 
ERNMENT ASSETS OVERSEAS 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, including Section 203 
of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702) , Section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, Sec- 
tion 1732 of Title 22 of the United States 
Code, and Section 301 of the National 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), in 
view of the continuing unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security, 
foreign policy and economy of the United 
States upon which I based my declarations 
of national emergency in Executive Order 
12170, issued November 14, 1979 and in 
Executive Order 12211, issued April 17, 
1980, in order to implement agreements 
with the Government of Iran, as reflected 
in Declarations of the Government of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria dated January 19, 1981, relating 
to the release of U.S. diplomats and na- 
tionals being held as hostages and to the 
resolution of claims of United States na- 
tionals against Iran, and to begin the proc- 
ess of normalization of relations between 
the United States and Iran and in which 
Iran and the United States instruct and 
require that the assets described in this 
Order shall be transferred as set forth be- 
low by the holders of such assets, it is 
hereby ordered that as of the effective 
date of this Order: 

1-101. Any branch or office of a United 
States bank or subsidiary thereof, which 
branch or office is located outside the ter- 
ritory of the United States and which on 
or after 8:10 a.m. E.S.T. on November 14, 
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1979 (a) has been or is in possession of 
funds or securities legally or beneficially 
owned by the Government of Iran or its 
agencies, instrumentalities, or controlled 
entities, or (b) has carried or is carrying 
on its books deposits standing to the credit 
of or beneficially owned by such Govern- 
ment, agencies, instrumentalities, or con- 
trolled entities, is licensed, authorized, di- 
rected, and compelled to transfer such 
funds, securities, and deposits, including 
interest from November 14, 1979, at com- 
mercially reasonable rates, to the account 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
at the Bank of England, to be held or 
transferred as directed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall determine when the transfers re- 
quired by this section shall take place. The 
funds, securities and deposits described in 
this section shall be further transferred as 
provided for in the Declaration of the 
Government of the Democratic and Pop- 
ular Republic of Algeria and its Annex. 

1-102. Any banking institution subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States 
that has executed a set-off on or after No- 
vember 14, 1979, at 8:10 a.m. E.S.T. 
against Iranian funds, securities, or de- 
posits referred to in section 1-101 is hereby 
licensed, authorized, directed, and com- 
pelled to cancel such set-off and to trans- 
fer all funds, securities, and deposits 
which have been subject to such set-off, 
including interest from November 14, 
1979, at commercially reasonable rates, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1- 
101 of this Order. 

1-103. If the funds, securities, and de- 
posits described in section 1-101 are not 
promptly transferred to the control of the 
Government of Iran, such funds, secu- 
rities, and deposits shall be returned to the 
banking institutions holding them on the 
effective date of this Order and the set- 
offs described in section 1-102 shall be in 
force as if this Order had not been issued 
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and the status of all such funds, securities, 
deposits and set-offs shall be status quo 
ante. 

1-104. (a) All licenses and authoriza- 
tions for acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege, by court order, attach- 
ment, or otherwise, including the license 
contained in Section 535.504 of the Ira- 
nian Assets Control Regulations, with re- 
spect to the properties described in Sec- 
tions 1-101 and 1-102 of this Order are 
revoked and withdrawn. 

(b) All rights, powers, and privileges 
relating to the properties described in Sec- 
tions 1-101 and 1-102 of this Order and 
which derive from any attachment, in- 
junction, other like proceedings or process, 
or other action in any litigation after No- 
vember 14, 1979, at 8:10 a.m. E.S.T., 
including those derived from Section 535.- 
504 of the Iranian Assets Control Regu- 
lations, other than rights, powers, and 
privileges of the Government of Iran and 
its agencies, instrumentalities, and con- 
trolled entities, whether acquired by court 
order or otherwise, are nullified, and all 
persons claiming any such right, power, 
or privilege are hereafter barred from 
exercising the same. 

(c) All persons subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States are prohibited 
from acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege, whether by court or- 
der or otherwise, with respect to the prop- 
erties (and any income earned thereon) 
referred to in sections 1-101 and 1-102 
of this Order. 

1-105. Compliance with this Order, any 
other Executive Order licensing, authoriz- 
ing, directing, or compelling the transfer 
of the assets described in Sections 1-101 
and 1-102 of this Order, or any regula- 
tions, instructions, or directions issued 
thereunder shall to the extent thereof be 
a full acquittance and discharge for all 
purposes of the obligation of the person 
making the same. No person shall be held 
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liable in any court for or with respect to 
anything done or omitted in good faith in 
connection with the administration of, or 
pursuant to and in reliance on, such or- 
ders, regulations, instructions, or direc- 
tions. 

1-106. The Attorney General shail seek 
to intervene in any litigation within the 
United States which arises out of this Or- 
der and shall, among other things, defend 
the legality of, and all actions taken pur- 
suant to, each of its provisions. 

1-107. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is delegated and authorized to exercise all 
functions vested in the President by the 
International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) to carry 
out the purposes of this Order. 

1-108. This Order shall be effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy CarTeR 
The White House, 

January 19, 1981. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:18 a.m., January 22, 1981] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 

Executive Order 12279. January 19, 1981 


DrreEcTION To TRANSFER IRANIAN Gov- 
ERNMENT AssETs HELD By DoMESTIC 
BANKS 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, including Section 203 
of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C.'1702) , Section 301 
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of Title 3 of the United States Code, Sec- 
tion 1732 of Title 22 of the United States 
Code, and Section 301 of the National 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), in 
view of the continuing unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security, 
foreign policy and economy of the United 
States upon which I based my declara- 
tions of national emergency in Executive 
Order 12170, issued November 14, 1979, 
and in Executive Order 12211, issued 
April 17, 1980, in order to implement 
agreements with the Government of Iran, 
as reflected in Declarations of the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic and Popular Re- 
public of Algeria dated January 19, 1981, 
relating to the release of U.S. diplomats 
and nationals being held as hostages and 
to the resolution of claims of United 
States nationals against Iran, and to begin 
the process of normalization of relations 
between the United States and Iran and 
in which Iran and the United States in- 
struct and require that the assets described 
in this Order shall be transferred as set 
forth below by the holders of such assets, 
it is hereby ordered that as of the effective 
date of this Order: 

1-101. Any branch or office of a bank- 
ing institution subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, which branch or of- 
fice is located within the United States 
and is, on the effective date, either (a) in 
possession of funds or securities legally or 
beneficially owned by the Government of 
Iran or its agencies, instrumentalities, or 
controlled entities, or (b) carrying on its 
books deposits standing to the credit of 
or beneficially owned by such Govern- 
ment, agencies, instrumentalities, or con- 
trolled entities, is licensed, authorized, di- 
rected and compelled to transfer such 
funds, securities, and deposits, including 
interest from November 14, 1979, at com- 
mercially reasonable rates, to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, to be held or 
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transferred as directed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

1-102. (a) All licenses and authoriza- 
tions for acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege, by court order, at- 
tachment, or otherwise, including the li- 
cense contained in Section 535.504 of the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations, with 
respect to the properties described in Sec- 
tion 1-101 of this Order are revoked and 
withdrawn. 

(b) All rights, powers, and privileges 
relating to the properties described in sec- 
tion 1-101 of this Order and which derive 
from any attachment, injunction, other 
like proceedings or process, or other action 
in any litigation after November 14, 1979, 
at 8:10 a.m. EST, including those derived 
from Section 535.504 of the Iranian Assets 
Control Regulations, other than rights, 
powers, and privileges of the Government 
of Iran and its agencies, instrumentalities, 
and controlled entities, whether acquired 
by court order or otherwise, are nullified, 
and all persons claiming any such right, 
power, or privilege are hereafter barred 
from exercising the same. 

(c) All persons subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States are prohibited 
from acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege whether by court order 
or otherwise, with respect to the properties 
(and any income earned thereon) refer- 
red to in Section 1-101 of this Order. 

1-103. Compliance with this Order, 
any other Executive Order licensing, au- 
thorizing, directing or compelling the 
transfer of the assets described in section 
1-101 of this Order, or any regulations, 
instructions, or directions issued there- 
under shall to the extent thereof be a full 
acquittance and discharge for all purposes 
of the obligation of the person making the 
same. No person shall be ‘1eld liable in any 
court for or with respect to anything done 
or omitted in good faith in connection 
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with the administration of, or pursuant to 
and in reliance on, such orders, regula- 
tions, instructions, or directions. 

i-104. The Attorney General shall seek 
to intervene in any litigation within the 
United States which arises out of this 
Order and shall, among other things, de- 
fend the legality of, and all actions taken 
pursuant to, each of its provisions. 

1-105. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is delegated and authorized to exercise all 
functions vested in the President by the 
International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) to carry 
out the purpores of this Order. 

1-106. This Order shall be effective 
immediately. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 

January 19, 1981. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:21 a.m., January 22, 1981] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 

Executive Order 12280. Jonuary 19, 1981 


Direction To TRANSFER IRANIAN Gov- 
ERNMENT FINANCIAL ASSETS HELD BY 
Non-BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, including Section 203 
of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702), Section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, Sec- 
tion 1732 of Title 22 of the United States 
Code, and Section 301 of the National 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), in 
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view of the continuing unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security, 
foreign policy and economy of the United 
States upon which I based my declarations 
of national emergency in Executive Order 
12170, issued November 14, 1979, and in 
Executive Order 12211, issued April 17, 
1980, in order to implement agreements 
with the Government of Iran, as reflected 
in Declarations of the Government of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of Al- 
geria dated January 19, 1981, relating to 
the release of U.S. diplomats and nation- 
als being held as hostages and to the reso- 
lution of claims of United States nation- 
als against Iran, and to begin the process 
of normalization of relations between the 
United States and Iran and in which Iran 
and the United States instruct and require 
that the assets described in this Order shall 
be transferred as set forth below by the 
holders of such assets, it is hereby ordered 
that as of the effective date of this Order: 

1-101. Any person subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States which is not 
a banking institution and is on the effec- 
tive date in possession or control of funds 
or securities of Iran or its agencies, instru- 
mentalities, or controlled entities is li- 
censed, authorized, directed and com- 
pelled to transfer such funds or securities 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
to be held or transferred as directed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

1-102. (a) All licenses and authoriza- 
tions for acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege, by court order, attach- 
ment, or otherwise, including the license 
contained in Section 535.504 of the Ira- 
nian Assets Control Regulations, with re- 
spect to the properties described in Section 
1-101 of this Order are revoked and 
withdrawn. 

(b) All rights, powers, and privileges 
relating to the properties described in sec- 
tion 1-101 of this Order and which derive 
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from any attachment, injunction, other 
like proceedings or process, or other action 
in any litigation after November 14, 1979, 
at 8:10 a.m. EST, including those derived 
from Section 535.504 of the Iranian As- 
sets Control Regulations, other than 
rights, powers, and privileges of the Gov- 
ernment of Iran and its agencies, instru- 
mentalities, and controlled entities, 
whether acquired by court order or other- 
wise, are nullified, and all persons claim- 
ing any such right, power, or privilege are 
hereafter barred from exercising the 
same. 

(c) All persons subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States are prohibited 
from acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege, whether by court or- 
der or otherwise, with respect to the prop- 
erties (and any income earned thereon) 
referred to in Section 1-101 of this Order. 

1-103. Compliance with this Executive 
Order, any other Executive Order licens- 
ing, authorizing, directing or compelling 
the transfer of the assets described in para- 
graph 1-101 of this Order, or any regula- 
tions, instructions, or directions issued 
thereunder shal] to the extent thereof be 
a full acquittance and discharge for all 
purposes of the obligation of the person 
making the same. No person shall be held 
liable in any court for or with respect to 
anything done or omitted in good faith 
in connection with the administration of, 
or pursuant to and in reliance on, such or- 
ders, regulations, instructions, or direc- 
tions. 

1-104. The Attorney General shall seek 
to intervene in any litigation within the 
United States which arises out of this Or- 
der and shall, among other things, defend 
the legality of and all actions taken pur- 
suant to, each of its provisions. 

1-105. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is delegated and authorized to exercise all 
functions vested in the President by the 
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International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seg.) to carry 
out the purposes of this Order. 

1-106. This Order shall be effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy CartTER 

The White House, 

January 19, 1981. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 

9:22 a.m., January 22, 1981] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 


Executive Order 12281. January 19, 1981 
Direction To TRANSFER CERTAIN 
IRANIAN GOVERNMENT ASSETS 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, including Section 203 
of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702) , Section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, Sec- 
tion 1732 of Title 22 of the United States 
Code, and Section 301 of the National 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), in 
view of the continuing unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security, 
foreign policy and economy of the United 
States upon which I based my declarations 
of national emergency in Executive Order 
12170, issued November 14, 1979, and in 
Executive Order 12211, issued April 17, 
1980, in order to implement agreements 
with the Government of Iran, as reflected 
in Declarations of the Government of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of Al- 
geria dated January 19, 1981, relating to 
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the release of U.S. diplomats and nation- 
als being held as hostages and to the reso- 
lution of claims of United States nationals 
against Iran, and to begin the process of 
normalization of relations between the 
United States and Iran and in which Iran 
and the United States instruct and require 
that the assets described in this Order 
shall be transferred as set forth below by 
the holders of such assets, it is hereby or- 
dered that as of the effective date of this 
Order: 

1-101. All persons subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States in possession 
or control of properties, not including 
funds and securities, owned by Iran or its 
agencies, instrumentalities, or controlled 
entities are licensed, authorized, directed 
and compelled to transfer such properties, 
as directed after the effective date of this 
Order by the Government of Iran, acting 
through its authorized agent. Except 
where specifically stated, this license, au- 
thorization, and direction does not relieve 
persons subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States from existing legal require- 
ments other than those based upon the 
International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act. 

1-102. (a) All licenses and authoriza- 
tions for acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege, by court order, attach- 
ment, or otherwise, including the license 
contained in Section 535.504 of the Iran- 
ian Assets Control Regulations, with re- 
spect to the properties described in Section 
1-101 of this Order are revoked and with- 
drawn. 

(b) All rights, powers, and privileges 
relating to the properties described in sec- 
tion 1-101 of this Order and which derive 
from any attachment, injunction other 
like proceedings or process, or other action 
in any litigation after November 14, 1979, 
at 8:10 a.m. EST, including those derived 
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from Section 535.504 of the Iranian Assets 
Control Regulations, other than rights, 
powers, and privileges of the Government 
of Iran and its agencies, instrumentalities, 
and controlled entities, whether acquired 
by court order or otherwise, are nullified, 
and ail persons claiming any such right, 
power, or privilege are hereafter barred 
from exercising the same. 

(c) All persons subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States are prohibited 
from acquiring or exercising any right, 
power, or privilege, whether by court 
order or otherwise, with respect to the 
properties (and any income earned there- 
on) referred to in Section 1—101 of this 
Order. 

1-103. Compliance with this Executive 
Order, any other Executive Order licens- 
ing, authorizing, directing or compelling 
the transfer of the assets described in para- 
graph 1-101 of this Order, or any regula- 
tions, instructions, or directions issued 


thereunder shall to the extent thereof be a 
full acquittance and discharge for all pur- 


poses of the obligation of the person 
making the same. No person shall be held 
liable in any court for or with respect to 
anything done or omitted in good faith in 
connection with the administration of, or 
pursuant to and in reliance on, such or- 
ders, regulations, instructions, or direc- 
tions. 

1-104. The Attorney General shall seek 
to intervene in any litigation within the 
United States which arises out of this 
Order and shall, among other things, de- 
fend the legality of, and all actions taken 
pursuant to, each of its provisions. 

1-105. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
delegated and authorized to exercise all 
functions vested in the President by the 
International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seg.) to carry 
out the purposes of this Order. 
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1-106. This Order shall be effective im- 
mediately. 
Jimmy Carter 
The White House, 
January 19, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:23 a.m., January 22, 1981] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was re- 
leased by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 

Executive Order 12282. January 19, 1981 


REVOCATION OF PROHIBITIONS AGAINST 
TRANSACTIONS INVOLVING IRAN 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes 
of the United States, including Section 
203 of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702), Sec- 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, Section 1732 of Title 22 of the 
United States Code, and Section 301 of 
the National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 
1631), in view of the continuing unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national 
security, foreign policy and economy of 
the United States upon which I based my 
declarations of national emergency in Ex- 
ecutive Order 12170, issued November 14, 
1979, and in Executive Order 12211, is- 
sued April 17, 1980, in order to implement 
agreements with the Government of Iran, 
as reflected in Declarations of the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic and Popular Re- 
public of Algeria dated January 19, 1981, 
relating to the release of U.S. diplomats 
and nationals being held as hostages and 
to the resolution of claims of United States 
nationals against Iran, and to begin the 
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process of normalization of relations be- 
tween the United States and Iran, it is 
hereby ordered that as of the effective 
date of this Order: 

1-101. The prohibitions contained in 
Executive Order 12205 of April 7, 1980, 
and Executive Order 12211 of April 17, 
1980, and Proclamation 4702 of Novem- 
ber 12, 1979, are hereby revoked. 

1-102. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
delegated and authorized to exercise all 
functions vested in the President by the 
International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) to carry 
out the purpose of this Order. 

1-103. This Order shall be effective im- 
mediately. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 19, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:24 a.m., January 22, 1981] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 

Executive Order 12283. January 19, 1981 


Non-PRrOSECUTION oF CLAIms oF Hos- 
TAGES AND FOR ACTIONS AT THE 
Unirep. States Empassy AND ELSsE- 
WHERE 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, including Section 203 
of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702), Section 
301 of Title 3 of the United States Code, 
Section 1732 of Title 22 of the United 
States Code, and Section 301 of the Na- 
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tional Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), 
in view of the continuing unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national secu- 
rity, foreign policy and economy of the 
United States upon which I based by 
declarations of national emergency in 
Executive Order 12170, issued Novem- 
ber 14, 1979, and in Executive Order 
12211, issued April 17, 1980, in order to 
implement agreements with the Govern- 
ment of Iran, as reflected in Declarations 
of the Government of the Democratic and 
Popular Republic of Algeria dated Jan- 
uary 19, 1981, relating to the release of 
U.S. diplomats and nationals being held 
as hostages and to the resolution of claims 
of United States nationals against Iran, 
and to begin the process of normalization 
of relations between the United States 
and Iran, it is hereby ordered that as of 
the effective date of this Order: 

1-101. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall promulgate regulations: (a) pro- 
hibiting any person subject to U.S. juris- 
diction from prosecuting in any court 
within the United States or elsewhere any 
claim against the Government of Iran 
arising out of events occurring before the 
date of this Order relating to (1) the 
seizure of the hostages on November 4, 
1979, (2) their subsequent detention, (3) 
injury to United States property or prop- 
erty of United States nationals within the 
United States Embassy compound in 
Tehran after November 3, 1979, or (4) 
injury to United States nationals or their 
property as a result of popular movements 
in the course of the Islamic Revolution in 
Iran which were not an act of the Govern- 
ment of Iran; (b) prohibiting any person 
not a U.S. national from prosecuting any 
such claim in any court within the United 
States; (c) ordering the termination of 
any previously instituted judicial proceed- 
ings based upon such claims; and (d) pro- 
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hibiting the enforcement of any judicial 
order issued in the course of such pro- 
ceedings. 

1-102. The Attorney General of the 
United States is authorized and directed, 
immediately upon the issuance of regula- 
tions in accordance with Section 1-101, 
to take all appropriate measures to notify 
all appropriate courts of the existence of 
this Order and implementing regulations 
and the resulting termination of litigation. 

1-103. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
delegated and authorized to exercise all 
functions vested in the President by the 
International Emergency Economic Pow- 
ers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seg.) to carry 
out the purpose of this Order. 

1-104. This Order shall be effective im- 
mediately. 

Jummy Carter 
The White House, 

January 19, 1981. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:25 a.m., January 22, 1981] 
NOTE: The text of the Executive order was re- 


leased by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 

Executive Order 12284. January 19, 1981 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE TRANSFER OF 
PROPERTY OF THE FORMER SHAH OF [RAN 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, including Section 203 
of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702), Section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code, Sec- 
tion 1732 of Title 22 of the United States 
Code, and Section 301 of the National 
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Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), in 
view of the continuing unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security, 
foreign policy and economy of the United 
States upon which I based my declarations 
of national emergency in Executive Order 
12170, issued November 14, 1979, and in 
Executive Order 12211, issued April 17, 
1980, in order to implement agreements 
with the Government of Iran, as reflected 
in Declarations-of the Government of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria dated January 19, 1981, relating 
to the release of U.S. diplomats and na- 
tionals being held as hostages and to the 
resolution of claims of United States na- 
tionals against Iran, and to begin the proc- 
ess of normalization of relations between 
the United States and Iran, it is hereby 
ordered that as of the effective date of this 
Order: 

1-101. For the purpose of protecting the 
rights of litigants in courts within the 
United States, all property and assets lo- 
cated in the United States within the con- 
trol of the estate of Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi, the former Shah of Iran, or any 
close relative of the former Shah served as 
a defendant in litigation in such courts 
brought by Iran seeking the return of 
property alleged to belong to Iran, is here- 
by blocked as to each such estate or per- 
son until all such litigation against such 
estate or person is finally terminated. 

1-102. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed (a) to promul- 
gate regulations requiring all persons who 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States and who, as of November 3, 
1979, or as of this date, have actual or con- 
structive possession of property of the kind 
described in Section 1-101, or knowledge 
of such possession by others, to report such 
possession or knowledge thereof, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in accordance 
with such regulations and (b) to make 
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available to the Government of Iran or its 
designated agents all identifying informa- 
tion derived from such reports to the full- 
est extent permitted by law. Such reports 
shall be required as to all individauls de- 
scribed in 1-101 and shall be required to 
be filed within 30 days after publication 
of a notice in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 

1-103. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed (a) to require 
all agencies within the Executive Branch 
of the United States Government to de- 
liver to the Secretary all official financial 
books and records which serve to identify 
any property of the kind described in Sec- 
tion 1-101 of this Order, and (b) to make 
available to the Government of Iran or its 
designated agents all identifying informa- 
tion derived from such books and records 
to the fullest extent permitted by law. 

1-104. The Attorney General of the 
United States having advised the Presi- 
dent of his opinion that no claim on behalf 
of the Government of Iran for recovery of 
property of the kind described in Section 
1-101 of this Order should be considered 
legally barred either by sovereign immu- 
nity principles or by the act of state doc- 
trine, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to prepare, and upon the 
request of counsel representing the Gov- 
ernment of Iran to present to the appro- 
priate court or courts within the United 
States, suggestions of interest reflecting 
that such is the position of the United 
States, and that it is also the position of 
the United States that Iranian decrees and 
judgments relating to the assets of the 
former Shah and the persons described in 
Section 1-101 should be enforced by such 
courts in accordance with United States 
law. 

1-105. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
delegated and authorized to exercise all 
functions vested in the President by 
the International Emergency Economic 
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Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) to 
carry out the purposes of this Order. 

1-106. This Order shall be effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy Carter 

The White House, 

January 19, 1981. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 

9:26 a.m., January 22, 1981] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 

Executive Order 12285. January 19, 1981 


PRESIDENTS COMMISSION ON HOSTAGE 
COMPENSATION 


By the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and statutes of the United 
States of America, and as President of the 
United States of America, in accordance 
with the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

1-1. Establishment. 

1-101. There is established the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Hostage Com- 
pensation, hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission, which shall be composed of 
not more than nine members who shall 
be appointed by the President. 

1-102. The President shall designate a 
Chairman from among the members. 


1-2. Functions. 

1-201. The Commission shall study 
and analyze, and make recommendations 
to the President on, the question whether 
the United States should provide finan- 
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cial compensation to United States na- 
tionals who have been held in captivity 
outside the United States, either (1) by 
or with the approval of a foreign govern- 
ment, or (2) by reason of their status as 
employees of the United States Govern- 
ment or as dependents of such employees. 

1-202. The Commission shall submit a 
report to the President ninety days after 
the date of this Order. The report shall 
contain the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions as to whether legislation to deal with 
the foregoing compensation issue is ap- 
propriate and, if so, as to what such legis- 
lation should provide. The report shall 
specifically contain the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations concerning the compensa- 
tion of United States nationals held hos- 
tage in Iran on and after November 4, 
1979. 

1-203. In analyzing the foregoing is- 
sues the Commission shall consider all 
factors which it may consider relevant, 
including the prior practice with respect 
to governmental compensation, both by 


the United States Government and by 
foreign governments, of persons held in 
captivity abroad. 

1-204. In the performance of its func- 
tions the Commission shall specifically 
address the following issues: 


(a) whether any legislation authorizing 
compensation should set forth specific 
legislative standards, or whether the 
standards by which to award compensa- 
tion should be administratively developed ; 

(b) whether any standards developed 
either legislatively or administratively 
should be applied uniformly to civilian 
and military government employees, de- 
pendents of such employees, and private 
citizens, or whether separate criteria 
should be developed for these or other 
categories ; 


(c) whether an existing administrative 
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body should determine amounts of com- 
pensation, or whether a new body should 
be established for this purpose; and 

(d) whether compensation should be 
paid for injuries suffered by members of 
families of persons who have been held 
in captivity. 

1-3. Administrative Provisions. 

1-301. In performing its functions the 
Commission shall conduct such studies, re- 
views, and inquiries as may be necessary. 
In addition to conducting open meetings 
in accordance with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, the Commission shall con- 
duct public hearings to identify critical is- 
sues and possible solutions related to com- 
pensation. 

1-302. The Commission is authorized 
to request from any Executive agency such 
information that may be deemed neces- 
sary to carry out its functions under this 
Order. Each Executive agency shall, to the 
extent permitted by law, furnish such in- 
formation to the Commission in the per- 
formance of its functions under this Order. 

1-303. Each member of the Commis- 
sion who is not otherwise employed in the 
Federal Government may receive, to the 
extent permitted by law, compensation for 
each day he or she is engaged in the work 
of the Commission at a rate not to exceed 
the maximum daily rate now or hereafter 
prescribed by law for GS-18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule, and may also receive trans- 
portation and travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by law (5 U.S.C. 5702 and 5703). 

1-304. All necessary administrative staff 
services, support, facilities, and expenses 
of the Commission shall, to the extent 
permitted by law, be furnished by the De- 
partment of State. 


1-4. General Provisions. 
1-401. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other Executive Order, the func- 
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tions of the President under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. App. I), except that of reporting 
annually to the Congress, which are ap- 
plicable to the Commission, shall be per- 
formed by the Secretary of State in 
accordance with guidelines and proced- 
ures established by the Administrator of 
General Services. 

1-402. The Commission shall termin- 
nate thirty days after submitting its report. 

Jimmy CarTER 

The White House, 

January 19, 1981. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 

9:27 a.m., January 22, 1981] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the White House Press Office on 
January 21. 


United States-Iran Agreement on 
Release of the American 
Hostages 


Message to the Congress. January 19, 1981 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 204(b) of the In- 
ternational Emergency Economic Powers 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703, I hereby report to 
the Congress that I have today exercised 
the authority granted by this Act to take 
certain measures with respect to property 
of the Government of Iran and its con- 
trolled entities and instrumentalities. 

1. On November 14, 1979, I took the 
step of blocking certain property and in- 
terests in property of the Government of 
Iran and its controlled entities and instru- 
mentalities. This action was taken in re- 
sponse to a series of aggressive actions by 
Iran, including the attack on the United 
States Embassy in Tehran, the holding of 
U.S. citizens and diplomats as hostages, 
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and threats to withdraw assets from 
United States banks, and otherwise seek 
to harm the economic and political in- 
terests of the United States. Subsequently, 
on April 7, 1980, and April 17, 1980, I 
took further action restricting various 
kinds of transactions with Iran by persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

2. Agreement has now been reached 
with Iran concerning the release of the 
hostages and the settlement of claims of 
USS. nationals against Iran. Among other 
things this agreement involves the pay- 
ment by Iran of approximately $3.67 bil- 
lion to pay off principal and interest out- 
standing on syndicated loan agreements 
in which a U.S. bank is a party. This in- 
cludes making all necessary payments to 
the foreign members of these syndicates. 
An additional $1.418 billion shall remain 
available to pay all other loans as soon as 
any disputes as to the amounts involved 
are settled and to pay additional interest 
to banks upon agreement or arbitration 
with Iran. In addition, there will be estab- 
lished an international tribunal to ad- 
judicate various disputed claims by U.S. 
nationals against Iran; and the deposit of 
$1 billion by Iran from previously blocked 
assets as released, which will be available 
for payments of awards against Iran. Iran 
has committed itself to replenish this fund 
as necessary. This tribunal, among other 
things, will also hear certain disputes be- 
tween Iranian nationals and the United 
States Government and contractual dis- 
putes between Iran and the United States. 

In connection with this agreement, and 
to begin the process of normalization of 
relations between the two countries, I 
have issued and will issue, a series of 
Orders. 


3. First, I have signed an Executive 
Order authorizing the Secretary of the 
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Treasury to enter into or to direct the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to 
enter into escrow and depositary agree- 
ments with the Bank of England. 

Under these agreements, assets in the 
escrow account will be returned to the 
control of Iran upon the safe departure of 
the United States hostages from Iran. I 
have also by this Order instructed the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, as 
fiscal agent of the United States, to receive 
other blocked Iranian assets, and, as fur- 
ther directed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to transfer these assets to the 
escrow account. 


4. Second, I have signed an Executive 
Order directing the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York to transfer to its account at 
the Bank of England and then to the 
escrow account referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph, the assets of the Govern- 
ment of Iran, both transfers to take place 
as and when directed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

In order to assure that this transaction 
can be executed, and having considered 
the claims settlement agreement described 
above, I have exercised my authority to 
nullify, and barred the exercise of, all 
rights, powers or privileges acquired by 
anyone; I have revoked all licenses and 
authorizations for acquiring any rights, 
powers, or privileges; and I have pro- 
hibited anyone from acquiring or exer- 
cising any right, power, or privileges, all 
with respect to these properties of Iran. 
These prohibitions and __nullifications 
apply to rights, powers, or privileges 
whether acquired by court order, attach- 
ment, or otherwise. I have also prohibited 
any attachment or other like proceeding 
or process affecting these properties. 

5. Third, I have signed an Executive 
Order which directs branches and offices 
of United States banks located outside the 
United States to transfer all Iranian gov- 
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ernment funds, deposits and securities 
held by them on their books on or after 
November 14, 1979 at 8:10 a.m. EST to 
the account of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York at the Bank of England in 
London. These assets will be transferred 
to the account of the Central Bank of 
Algeria, as escrow agent. The transfer is 
to include interest from the date of the 
blocking order at commercially reasonable 
rates. In addition, any banking institution 
that has executed a set-off subsequent to 
the date of the blocking order against 
Iranian deposits covered by this order is 
directed to cancel the set-off and to trans- 
fer the funds that had been subject to the 
set-off in the same manner as the other 
overseas deposits. 

This Order also provides for the revoca- 
tion of licenses and the nullifications and 
bars described in paragraph 4 of this 
report. 

6. Fourth, I will have signed an Execu- 
tive Order directing American hanks 
located within the United States which 
hold Iranian deposits to transfer those 
deposits, including interest from the date 
of entry of the blocking order at com- 
mercially reasonable rates, to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, to be held or 
transferred as directed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Half of these funds will 
be transferred to Iran and the other half 
(up to a maximum of $1 billion) will be 
placed in a security account as provided 
in the Declaration and the Claims Settle- 
ment Agreement that are part of the 
agreement we have reached with Iran. 
This fund will be maintained at a $500 
million level until the claims program is 
concluded. While these transfers should 
take place as soon as possible, I have been 
advised that court actions may delay it. 
This Order also provides for the revoca- 
tion of licenses and the nullifications and 
bars described in paragraph 4 of this 
report. 
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7. Fifth, I have signed an Executive 
Order directing the transfer to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York by non- 
banking institutions of funds and securities 
held by them for the Government of Iran, 
to be held or transferred as directed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This transfer 
will be accomplished at approximately 
the same time as that described in para- 
graph 6. 

This Order also provides for the revoca- 
tion of licenses and the nullifications and 
bars described in paragraph 4 of this 
report. 

8. Sixth, I will sign, upon release of the 
hostages, an Executive Order directing 
any person subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States who is in possession or 
control of properties owned by Iran, not 
including funds and securities, to transfer 
the property as directed by the Govern- 
ment of Iran acting through its authorized 
agent. The Order recites that it does not 
relieve persons subject to it from existing 
legal requirements other than those based 
on the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act. This Order does not apply to 
contingent liabilities. This Order also pro- 
vides for the revocation of licenses and the 
nullifications and bars described in para- 
graph 4 of this report. 

9. Seventh, I will sign, upon release of 
the hostages, an Executive Order revoking 
prohibitions previously imposed against 
transactions involving Iran. The Execu- 
tive Order revokes prohibitions contained 
in Executive Order No. 12205 of April 7, 
1980; and Executive Order No. 12211 of 
April 17, 1980; and the amendments con- 
tained in Proclamation No. 4702 of No- 
vember 12, 1979. The two Executive Or- 
ders limited trade and financial transac- 
tions involving Iran and travel to Iran. 
The proclamation restricted oil imports. 
In revoking these sanctions I have no in- 
tention of superseding other existing con- 
trols relating to exports including the 
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Arms Export Control Act and the Export 
Administration Act. 

10. Eighth, I will sign, upon release of 
the hostages, an Executive Order provid- 
ing for the waiver of certain claims against 
Iran. The Order directs that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall promulgate reg- 
ulations: (a) prohibiting any person sub- 
ject to U.S. jurisdiction from prosecuting 
in any court within the United States or 
elsewhere any claim against the Govern- 
ment of Iran arising out of events occur- 
ring before the date of this Order arising 
out: (1) the seizure of the hostages on 
November 4, 1979; (2) their subsequent 
detention; (3) injury to the United States 
property or property of United States na- 
tionals within the United States Embassy 
compound in Tehran after November 
1979; (4) or injury to United States na- 
tionals or their property as a result of 
popular movements in the course of the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran which were 
not an act of the Government of Iran; (b) 
prohibiting any person not a U.S. national 
from prosecuting any such claim in any 
court within the United States; (c) order- 
ing the termination of any previously in- 
stituted judicial proceedings based upon 
such claims; and (d) prohibiting the en- 
forcement of any judicial order issued in 
the course of such proceedings. 

The Order also authorizes and directs 
the Attorney General of the United States 
immediately upon the issuance of such a 
Treasury regulation to notify all appro- 
priate courts of the existence of the Execu- 
tive Order and implementing regulations 
and the resulting termination of relevant 
litigation. At the same time, I will create 
a commission to make recommendations 
on the issue of compensation for those who 
have been held as hostages. 

11. Finally, I will sign, upon release of 
the hostages, an Executive Order invok- 
ing the blocking powers of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act 
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to prevent the transfer of property located 
in the United States and controlled by the 
estate of Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, the 
former Shah of Iran, or by any close rela- 
tive of the former Shah served as a de- 
fendant in litigation in United States 
courts brought by Iran seeking the return 
of property alleged to belong to Iran. 
This Order will remain effective as to 
each person until litigation concerning 
such person or estate is terminated. The 
Order also requires reports from private 
citizens and Federal agencies concerning 
this property so that information can be 
made available to the Government of 
Iran about this property. 

The Order would further direct the At- 
torney General to assert in appropriate 
courts that claims of Iran for recovery of 
this property are not barred by principles 
of sovereign immunity or the act of state 
doctrine. 

12. In addition to these actions taken 
pursuant to the International Economic 
Emergency Powers Act, other relevant 
statutes, and my powers under the Con- 
stitution, I will take the steps necessary to 
withdraw all claims now pending against 
Iran before the International Court of 
Justice. Copies of the Executive Orders 
are attached. 


Jummy Carter 
The White House, 


January 19, 1981. 


NOTE: The text of the message was released 
by the White House Press Office on January 21. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s public schedule and other items of 
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general interest announced by the White 
House Press Office and not included else- 
where in this issue. 


January 11 


The President returned to the White 
House from Plains, Ga. 


January 12 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs; 

—Ambassador Sol M. Linowitz: 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison. 

The President attended a reception in 

the morning for Carter/Mondale cam- 
paign staff members on the State Floor at 
the White House. 

The President and Mrs. Carter hosted 

a concert and dinner for Carter/ Mondale 
campaign fundraisers on the State Floor 
of the White House. 


January 13 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Douglas M. Costle, Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; 

—William H. Webster, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; 

—Mr. Moore. 

January 14 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore. 

The President and Mrs. Carter hosted 

a reception in the evening for administra- 


tion officials on the State Floor of the 
White House. 
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January 15 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Ambassador 

Israel. 

The President and Mrs. Carter hosted 
a reception in the afternoon for donors 
and lenders to the White House collection 
on the State Floor of the White House. 

The President transmitted to Congress 
the second annual report on the United 
States Government’s international activi- 
ties in the field of science and technology. 


Evron of 


Ephraim 


January 16 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Secretary of State Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown, Jack H. Watson, Jr., Assistant 
to the President, and Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore. 


The President transmitted to Congress: 

—The FY 1980 annual report of the 
ACTION Agency; 

—the 10th annual report on hazardous 
materials control; 


—the second annual report on the 
status of the Weatherization Assist- 
ance Program; 
—the 13th annual report of the De- 
partment of Transportation. 
The President left the White House for 
a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 
January 18 

The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David. 

The President met at the White House 


during the day and evening with his ad- 
visers to discuss the situation in Iran. 
January 19 

The President met at the White House 
throughout the day and evening with his 
advisers to discuss developments in the 
United States-Iran agreement on release 
of the American hostages. 

The White House announced that Pres- 
ident-elect Ronald Reagan phoned the 
President and asked him to represent the 
United States when the hostages arrived 
in Wiesbaden, West Germany, after being 
released in Iran. The President thanked 
the President-elect for his offer and re- 
viewed the situation with him. Later in 
the day, when it became apparent that the 
hostages might not be released during the 
Carter Presidency, the President called 
the President-elect, thanked him again for 
the offer, and accepted his invitation to 
represent the United States. 

The White House announced that the 
President has signed an Executive order 
which implements the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act of 1980 (“Superfund”) 
by delegating the President’s authority to 
appropriate executive agencies, as author- 
ized by the act. As this issue goes to press, 
the Executive order has not been received 
by the Office of the Federal Register. 


January 20 

The President met at the White House 
with Dr. Brzezinski and other administra- 
tion officials to discuss continuing develop- 
ments in the U.S.-Iranian agreement. 

The President and Mrs. Carter wel- 
comed President-elect and Mrs. Reagan 
to the White House for coffee before leav- 
ing together for the Capitol and the In- 
auguration. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted January 15, 1981 

Major GENERAL WILLIAM Epcar Reap, 240- 
28-5658, United States Army, to be a mem- 
ber and President of the Mississippi River 
Commission, under the provisions of Section 
2 of an Act of Congress, approved 28 June 
1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 U.S.C. 642). 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of 
the White House Press Office which are not 
included in this issue. 

Released January 12, 1981 
Advance text: remarks of Zbigniew Brzezinski, 

Assistant to the President for National Secu- 

rity Affairs, to the Institut Francais des Re- 

lations Internationales in Paris, France 
Fact sheet: President’s Awards for Energy Effi- 
ciency (includes list of award winners) 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released January 12—Continued 


News conference: on documents concerning 
Gen. Alexander M. Haig which were re- 
quested by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—by Michael H. Cardozo, Deputy 
Counsel to the President 


Released January 14, 1981 
Fact sheet: Presidential Medal of Freedom 


Advance text: President’s farewell address to 
the Nation 


Released January 16, 1981 
News conference: on the State of the Union 
message—by Stuart E. Eizenstat, Assistant 


to the President for Domestic Affairs and 
Policy 


Released January 17, 1981 


News conference: on the Economic Report of 
the President—by Charles L. Schultze, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NoTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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administration. 





Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 
In order to include the final documents of the Carter 
administration in a single issue, the cutoff time of this issue, 


Issue No. 3, has been extended to 12 noon on Tuesday, 


Issue No. 4 will contain the first documents of the Reagan 
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October 27, Wayne County, W. Va___ 











October 28, Cleveland, Ohio___ 2477, 


October 29 


Newest, NJ... .c2-oe po tl 
> 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
October 30 





2454 


2444-2454 


2456 
2467 
2473 
2505 


2531 
2523 
2524 


New York City, N.Y_--------_-_ 2545 


Philadelphia, Pa 

Saginaw, Mich 

St. Louis, Mo 
October 31 








2537-2545 


2549 
2555 


eS ee 2565-2579 


Houston, Tex 
Jackson, Miss 
Lakeland, Fla 
Memphis, Tenn 
November 1 
Abilene, Tex 
Brownsville, Tex 
Chicago, IIl 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Milwaukee, Wis 
San Antonio, Tex 
November 3 
Akron, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
East St. Louis, Ill 
Granite City, Ill 
Portland, Oreg 
Seattle, Wash 
Springfield, Mo 
November 4 
Election outcome 
Plains, Ga 
Return to White House following 
campaign 
November 5, exchange with reporters 
on outcome 
Elections, 1980: transition 
Formal efforts initiation 
President-elect Reagan, meeting with 
the President 
Question-and-answer sessions with re- 
porters 
Elizandro, David Wayne 
Ellis, Harry. 
Emergency declarations. New Jersey____ 
Emergency Management Agency, Fed- 
eral 
Emerson, Ralph W 
Emmert, Roger Allan 
Employee Benefit Council, Interagency— 
Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974 (ERISA) 










































































2857, 2867, 





2655- 


2682- 


2702, 


2659 
2670 
2664 
2659 
2672 


2677 
2665 


2687 
2685 
2685 
2688 
2727 
2739 


2834 
2107 
2478 
2431 


1958 
2870 
2817 
2862 





First Quarter 


Employment and Balanced Growth Act, 
ull 





2376 
Saale Opportunity Gcanmnission’ 
Equal 1952, 2428, 2652, 2862 
Employment Policy, National Commis- 
sion for 1981 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration’s mnemnemmames, _ 
goals 
Automobile industry. 20 009, 
2185, 2256, 2267, 2363, 2458 
CETA programs. See Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act pro- 
grams 
Handicapped persons 2363 
Imports, U.S., unemployment assist- 
ance for workers affected by. 1999, 2353 
Job creation by: 
Economic renewal program 1986, 


ty 2204, 2216, 2221, 2252, 2482, 











National energy program 
2487, 2570 
Michigan assistance programs 1992 
Minorities 
Oil imports, effect on 


2019, 2427, 2485 
2132, jie, 2198 
2284 





Older persons 
Private sector opportunities 


Statistics ___ 
2009, 2020, 2032, 2047, 
2256, 2301, 


2190, 2205, 
2353, 2365, 2395, 2403, 
2421, 2458, 2481, 2519, 
2591, 2627, 2635, 2655 
Unemployment compensation, Ronald 
Reagan’s policy comparison with 
President _ 2026, 
2123, 2145, 2152, 2224, 2243, 2251, 
2270, 2272, 2300, 2311, 2347, 2349, 
2350, 2366, 2385, 2391, 2400, 9404, 
2413 2415, 2420, 2445, 2453, 2474, 
2539, 2550, 2556, 2662 
White-collar unemployment 
Youth programs. See under Children 
and youth 





2055, 2122, 
2331, 2350, 
2412, 2418, 
2548, 2569, 





Energy 

See also Biomass energy; Coal: Hydro- 
electric power; Natural gas; Nu- 
clear energy ; Oil; Solar energy; Syn- 
thetic fuels 

Agricultural programs 

Conservation. 
tion 

National program 
Economic renewal program, rela- 

tionship with 1959, 1987, 2221 

Evolution during administration__ _’2005, 


2019, 2208, 2301 
Goals 


Conservation measures 
Domestic sources development__ 1973, 
2570 


2469, 2590 
See Energy conserva- 


Energy—Continued 
National program—Continued 


Goals—Continued 
Job creation 2476, 2487, 2570 
2189, 
2257, 2493 


New industries creation 
Transportation system improve- 
ment 2493 
Mention 2084 
Prices 2422, 2461 
Production See Energy production 
Reagan, Ronald, policy differences 
with ’ President. 1951, 
2007, 2045, 2082, 2122, 2145, 2168, 
2195, 2270, 2311, 2375, 2422, 2494, 


2543, 2547, 2570 
Research and development 1974 
1974 

















Supplies. See Energy supplies 
Western nation goals 
Energy, Department of 
See also specific cane aprneies 
Deputy Secretary 841, 2867, 2870 
Energy and_ water Eat 
programs 
Gasohol use in motor vehicles, duties.__ 2860 
Magnetic fusion research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration program. 2103 
Nuclear waste disposal — by 
Reagan, Ronald, position 
2045, 2082, 2091, 213%, 2145, 2270, 
2311, 2375, 2422, 2570 
Secretary 1970, 1971, 2751, 2860 
Synthetic fuels production respon- 
sibilities 1972 
Energy conservation 
Federal programs 
55 aiieaenbane speed limit enforce- 
ment 
International commitments 
Mention 
Oil imports reduction, relationship 
with 2033, 
2040, 2086, 2205, 2411, 2482, 2493 
Worldwide efforts 1974 
Energy Conservation Bank, Solar Energy 
and 2016, 2781, 2856, 2867, 2870 
Energy production 
Environmental standards maintenance 
in future production 2591 
Relationship with oil imports reduc- 
tion — 2040, 2086, 2205, 2411, 2482, 2493 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. 2807 
Energy Security Trust Fund_ 2168. 2209, 2493 
Energy supplies, American percentage of 
world supplies 1995, 
2033, 2086, 2122. 2168, 2202. 2205, 
2262, 2976, 2298, 2408, 2411, 2589 
Energy and Water Development Appro- 
priation Act 
Engelhard, Jane Reis-Brian 
Engineers, Corps of 











2722 
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Environment 
Administration’s accomplishments and 
goals 1, 2756 
Alaska lands protection. See Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conserva- 
tion Act 
Coastal zone manag 2336 
Lake Tahoe region ion. 2234, 2236 
National climate program 
Pollution standards for energy produc- 
tion 











2261, 2475, 2494, 2514, 2591 

Reagan, Ronald, policy differences 
with President 2675 
Steel industry regulations revision___ 1965, 
2085, oo 





World weather program plan 
Environmental Protection Agen 
Assistant Administrator. 


cy 
1975, 2070 
Automobile _ industry, 


relationship 





wi 

Coal production standards 

Love Canal area analysis 

Sewage system programs 

Steel industry regulations revision___ 1967, 
— 3346. 2350, 2355, 2476, 2514, 


Tahoe Federal Coordinating Council 
membership 2234, 2236 
Waste apet control 2054, 2382 
Environmental Protection Agency, Ad- 
ministrator (Douglas M. Costle) 
Clean Air Act economic impact study. 2200 
Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation, and Liability 
Act support 
President’s 
Steel industry revitalization program 
involvement 1960, 1966, 2071 
Environmental Quality, Council on____ 2235, 
2294 
Environmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act, Comprehensive____ pd 
Equal pearoppant Opportunity Com- 
missio 1952, 2428, 2652, 2862 
Equal rights amendment 
2693 


oo support 
2006, 
P9036, 2300, 2351, 2592, 2632, 2673 
Ratification efforts 2593 
Reagan, Ronald, position comparison 
with President 1951, 
2036, 2044, 2084, 2196. 2249, 2300, 
2351, 2376, 2499, 2547, 2552, 2592, 
2625 
ERISA. See Employee Retirement In- 
come Security Act of 1974 
Escarcega, Roy Rosavio 
Esparza, Moctesuma Diaz_ 
Espinosa, Leonard G 
Estevez, Anthony J 




















2817 





2241 
2074 








Ethnic leaders, meeting with the Presi- 
dent (Digest) 
European Communities 
European region—U.S. 
higher education 
Evangelista, Lilia 
Evans, Clifford 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial Sala- 
ries, Commission on 
Executive Exchange, President’s Com- 
mission on 





convention on 

















Executive Orders 


Agreement on Government Procure- 
ment (EO 12260) 

Central Intelligence Agency retirement 
and disability system (EO 12253)__ 

Civil service status for CETA partici- 
pants (EO 12257) 

Cuban and Haitian refugees 
(EO 12244) 
(EO 12246) 
(RO 12251) =. 
(EO 12256) 

Fair housing, Federal programs (EO 
12259) 




















2850 
Federal advisory committees continu- 
ance and termination (EO 12258)_ 2849 
Federal —— and military pay in- 
creases (EO 12248) 
ee Service salary schedule (EO 
) 





Gasohol use in Federal motor vehicles 
(EO 12261) 

ar for Federal employees (EO 
12255) 





Interagency Employee Benefit Coun- 
cil (EO 12262) 
Lake Tahoe region, Federal actions 





in (EO 12247) 
McCormack, John 
12252) 
National Advisory Commnmnity Invest- 
ment Board (EO 12254) 
Nondiscrimination laws, leadership and 
coordination of (EO 12250) 
Nuclear power facility accidents (EO 
12241) 
Peace Corps Advisory Council (EO 
12245 


Synthetic fuels (EO 12242) 

Tin buffer stock, contribution to (EO 
12263) 2866 

Variable housing allowance (EO 
12243) 2065 


Export Council, President’s 





William (EO 


2743 








2074 











2736, 2827, 2849 
Exports, U.S. See Exports, U.S. under 
Commerce, international 


Falwell, Jerry. 2218, 2508 
Families, Office of. 2424 
Families, White House Conference on__. 2423 











First Quarter 


Family, President’s, official dealings ae 
Federal employees 
Family Week, National 
Farm Credit Act Amendments 
Farm Credit Administration 283 
Farmers Home Administration____ 2053, 2469 
Farris, Janie Salinas 
Fascell, wen gt Dante B 
Fazio, Repr. Vic 
Federal advisory committees 
Federal Advisory Council on Occupation- 
al Safety and Health 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Federal Council on the Aging 
Federal departments and agencies 
Congressional veto of executive branch 
actions ruling, impact on 
Fiscal year 1981 continuing appropria- 
tions —_ 1981, 2015 
Funding simplication legislation 
Gasohol use in motor vehicles 
Government integrity restoration 
Installations fuel conversions 
Nondiscrimination laws 
Procurement agreement 
Reagan, Ronald, position on 
Reform and reorganization during ad- 
ministration 2034, a 
Reports elimination legislation 234 
Trade functions 
Federal District Court Organization 
Act 2240 
Federal Election Commission 


Federal Emergency 

Agency -- 
Federal employees 

Death benefit legislation 

Hatch Act, impact on 

Holiday, December 26 (EO 12255)__ 2776 

Minority appointments... 1952, 2351, 2486 

Official dealings with President’s fam- 

ily 1982 
kA eee 2316, 2729 
Retirement and social security sys- 
tems —_ 2254, 2569 

Salary recommendations 2863, 2871 

Size reduction 2035. 2206. 2569, 2710 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 

ance Act__ 2186, 2831 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 2807 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board__ 2152, 2807 
Federal Housing Administration 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 

Rodenticide Act extension 
Federal Judicial Officers, Committee on 

Selection of___ 2849 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 

Service 
Federal Mine Safety and Health Review 

Commission 2107 
Federal Pay, Advisory Committee on___ 2730 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970__.__ 2870 





























2856, 
2868, 2870 
Management 

















2814 














Federal Reserve System 
Board of Governors 
Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Interest rates decision 





2041, 2833 
2152 








2040, 
2052, 2131, 2222 
Federal Technology, Center for the Utili- ine 


zation of _ 
Federal Trade Commission. 2049, 2862 
2192, oe 
261 





Ferraro, Repr. Geraldine A 
Feighan, Edward F 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals Reor- 
ganization Act 
Figueroa, Nicholas 
Fine Arts, Commission on 
Finney, Leon 
Fire Administration, United States 
Firefighters Week, National 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Act____ 1958 
Fisher, Repr. Joseph L 2098, 2118 
Fisher, Milton N 2117 
Fisheries Commission, International 
North Pacific 
Fishing industry 
Legislation 
Portugal-U.S. agreement 
Soviet restrictions in American 
waters 2327, 2471, — 
ee) Sf eee 2740 
Flakus, Gregory Michael 2075 
Fleming, Peggy--- 2830 
Flemming, Arthur S 2868 
1986, 2009, 2071 


Flint, Mich 
Florida 
Cuban and Haitian refugees. See 
Cuban refugees; Haitian refugees 
Election prospects of President 
Housing and community development 
projects 
President’s visits 





2236 
































2151-2175, 
2383-2402, 2581-2588 


Florio, Repr. James J., 
sage leadership 
Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation, and Liability 
2797, 2798 
2225, 2227, 2229 
2615 
2786 


legislation pas- 





Act 

Staggers Rail Act 
Fogel. David 
Fontaine, Lynn 
Food 

Prices 2441, 2467 

Stamps 1951, 2557 
Food Security Reserve, International___ 2769 
Ford, Gerald R 2023, 2078, 2147, 2421 
Ford, Repr. William D 2064, 2754 
Ford Motor Co 1984, 2071 
Foreign assistance legislation 2710, 2813 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 

the United States 2857, 2867, 2870 
Foreign Commercial] Service 
Foreign Language and _ International 

Study, President’s Commission on____ 2850 
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Foreign policy . 
See also specific country or region; 
Meetings with foreign leaders 
Administration’s accomplishments and 
oals 2692, 2707 
Advisers, meeting with the President 
(Digest) 2431, 2806 
Embassy protection 2357 
President’s responsibility for establish- 
ing objectives. 2138, 2174 
Radio address to the Nation___ 2337, 2431 
Reflection of American ideals____.cc 2262 
Terrorism, U.S. position. 2487 
Foreign Relations, Council on___. 2503, aoe 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of 261 
Foreign Service__— 2357, 2473 
2821, to 

















Foreign Service Act 
Forest System, National 
Forestry Association, American 
Fort Worth, Tex 
France 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing___ 2828 
Terrorist attack on aa a 2192 
Fraser, Douglas. 6n., La 
Frazier, Gregg 
Fredericks, 
Freeman, Rowland G., III 
Friedman, Stephen J 
Fuel companies 
Full Employment and Balanced Growth 
2093, 2376 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act exten- 
sion, Federal Insecticide. 
Fuqua, Repr. Don 
Fusion Energy Engineering Act, Magne- 
ic ... 
Future plans, President’s 





























a 


129, 
2705, 2706, a8 


2741 
2616 
2616 
2116 
2823 
2113 
1981 


2618 
2230, 2239 





Gallen, Gov. Hugh 
Gallop, Donald Philip 
Gandy, Evelyn 
Garcia, Repr. Robert 
Gardner, John W. 
Garn, Sen. Jake 
Garza, Pedro. 
Garza, Reynaldo 
Gaskins, Darius W., Jr. 
Gasohol 
Federal motor vehicle use 
Production 
General Accounting Office 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
Trade 
General Services Administration. 2185, 2860 
Genscher, Hans- Dietrich 2737, 2739 
Georgia, Presid 


Georgine, Robert A 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 





























2068, 
2682-2685, 2832, 2839-2841 


2562, 2807 





2736, 
2738, 2828 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Gen- 

scher 2737, 2739 





Giaimo, Repr. Robert N 
ibb, Lois. 

Gilkey, Bertha 

Ginzberg, Eli 

yaa d’ Estaing, Valéry____._.________ 2828 

Glasser, Melvin Allan 2612 
2348, 2467, 2505 

Glickman, Repr. Dan 2807 

Gloucester - |) SES 2435, 2503 


GNP. See Gross national product 
Gobbi, Hugo 2740 
Goldschmi t, Neil. See Transportation, 
Secretary of 
Goldwater, Sen. Barry 
Gombos, Zoltan 
Gonzalez, Repr. Henry B 
Gore, Repr. Albert, Jr. 
Gottbaum, Victor 
Gottfredson, Don M 
Government Procurement, 


Gaudin. Gov. Robe 2069, 2151 
Graham-Wheeler, Ca 2859, 2867, 2871 


Grain industry 
Droughts, effect on 2442 
2769 


Legislation 
Reserves storage 2223, 2468 
2204, 2352, 2403 












































U.S. trade 
Levels increase 
U.S. and 

China, People’s Republic of. See 
under China, People’s Republic 


of 
2202, 2352, 2403, 2408 
Soviet Union. See under Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Grana, Pedro A 
Grand Rapids, Mich 2454 
Granite City, Ill 2659 
Grasso, Gov. Ella 2287, 2290, 2771 
Gravlee, Vondal 2563 


Greece, reintegration into NATO 


2117 














Greek Americans 
Green, William 
Green, William, Sr 
Greene, James Coffin 
Greenwood, Hal 
Grier, Rosie 
Gromyko, A. A 
Gronouski, John A 
Gross, Lester. 
a atogeet 

Defense spen — percenta; 

9512, 2215, 2968, 2296, 3374 

Federal budget deficits percentage____ 233 

Growth rate 834 

New industries investment | seabed ty 
Gulliver, Adelaide Cromwel 261 
Gunter, William 2160, 2179, 2183, 3398 


Haar, Charles 2562 
Hadley, Linda 2612 
Haig, Alexander M., Jr. 2834 









































First Quarter 


Haitian refugees 
Census statistics 
Coast Guard and Navy patrols 1989, 
2157, 2210, 2384, 2394, 2459 
Congressional response Fy 
Education assistance legislation 





2158, 7388 

President’s position on: 

Emergency assistance legislation-__ 2158 

Equitable treatment 2210 

Immigration laws enforcement. 
Reagan, Ronald, position on 
Resettlement 

Health and Human Services, Secre- 

tary of, difties 

Private sector sponsorship 

Puerto Rico 

Religious groups efforts 

State, Secretary of, duties 





States with low unemployment rates, 
8, 2394 
2142, 2143n. 
2075 


preference for 

Hall, Tom T 
Halperin, Samuel 
Hammer, Michael P 
Handicapped persons 

Annual report 

Federal facility vendors 

Federal programs 








pre eer RES 2 
Harris, Repr. Herbert E., IT 
Harris, Jean 


Harris, Laird F 





2 
2726, 2727, 2867, 2870 
Harris, Patricia Roberts. See Health and 
Human Services. Secretary of 
Harsha, Repr. William H 
Hart, Ser. Gary 
Hartford, Conn 


Hatch Act 
Hatcher, Richard 2115 
Hawaii, U.S. district judge. 2857, 2868, po 
Hay, Jess ES AS 
Haynes, Jim 
Hazardous materials transportation 
Hazardous waste disposal 
Legislation. See Comprehensive En- 
vironmental Response, Compensa- 
tion, and Liability Act; Solid Waste 
Disposal Act Amendments 
Love Canal. N.Y., accident________ 2001. 
2054, 2382. 2433 
Head Start program_____________ 2061, 2617 
Health, National Institutes of 
a= and Human Services, Department 
° 
See also specific constituent agencies 
Abortion funding 
Alcoholic health hazards. report prep- 
aration 
Handicapped persons programs. 2211. 2613 
Infant nutrition standards monitor- 


Health and Human Services, Department of— 
Continued 
President’s assessment of efficiency___ 2206 
Senior citizen programs 2211 
Tahoe Federal Coordinating Council 
membership 234, 2235 
Health and Human Services. Secretary of 
(Patricia Roberts Harris) 
Cuban and Haitian refugees entrance 
functions 2729 
er persons programs sup- 
Se SS eae 2164, 2287 
Interagency Employee Benefit Council, 
member 
Mental health 
leadership 
President's assessment 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, regulations 
ee ee TS A 2654 
Health Insurance Panel. Supplemental__ 2561 
Health and medical care 
Alcoholism 
Federal programs 2035. 2260 
Hospital cost containment 2163, 2165 
Hospital workers in Newington, Conn., 
President’s remarks to 2283-2290 
Household product warning labels_____ 2051 
Love Canal area residents 2433 
Medical research legislation 2298 
Mental health legislation. See Mental 
Health Systems Act 
National plan 
Mention 1990 
Objectives _ 2163, 2165, 2362, 2552, 2632 
Reagan, Ronald, opposition to____ 2145, 
2163, 2252, 2272, 2311, 2361, 2366, 
2391, 2400, 2457, 2497, 2529, 2557, 
2583, 2637, 2662 
Hebrew Association, Young Men’s 2540 
Heen, Walter M 2857, 2868, 2870 
Hefner. Repr. W. G 2321 
PO, BOE teers cnicmagnereeints 2293 
Hernandez, Anna 
Herndon, Terry. 
Herrell, Leida Tleana Collado 
Herzstein. Robert E 
Hickey, James B 
Hicks, Jack O 
Hichway Safety Advisory Committee, 
National 
Hill, Roger Gettys 
Hilliard, William_ 
Hinerfield, Ruth J 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Council 











legislation passage 


aaa 2752 



































Historic Preservation Act Amendments, 
National 

Hobby, Bill_ 

Hollings, Sen. Ernest F 

Holman, Carl 

Holmes, Larrv 

Holmes. Oliver Wendell 

Holocaust, President’s Commission on 

2193, 2545 
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Holocaust Memorial Council, United 
States .._ 2106 
Holton, Thomas L. 2117 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal__ 2152, 2807 
Home Mortgage Disclosure Act exten- 
sion 2113 
Honduras 
Ambassador to U.S. 2807 
Dispute settlement with El Salvador__ 2734 


Hormuz, Straits of. 2025, 
2134, 2173, 2267 

2787 

Horton, Repr. Frank 2795, 2796 
Horvitz, Wayne 2017 
Hospital cost containment___ 2163, 2165, 2288 
Hostage Relief Act 0, 2263 


Household Goods Transportation Act-__ 2238 
Household products 2051 


Housing 
2052, 2131, 2267, _— 




















Horowitz, Vladimir 














Building starts. 
Condominium recreation leases 
Fair housing 
Federal programs 
Legislation 
Federal mortgage assistance program. 2132 
Interest rates, effect on___ 2268, 2359, 2440 
Older persons 2161, 2166, 2460 
Task force on mortgage credit 2114 
Variable allowances for military per- 
sonnel 
Housing, Advisory Committee on 2562 
Housing, President’s Commission on 
Equal Opportunity in 2853 
Housing Benefits Amendments, Veter- 
ans’ Disability Compensation and____ 2097 
Housing and Community Development 
Act 2112, 2118 
Housing for the Eighties, President’s Task 
Force on 2118 
Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
Fair housing, Federal program co- 
ordination and leadership____ 2850, _ 
Handicapped persons programs 613 
Mortgage assistance program___ 2113, 3132 
Neighborhood and community pro- 
grams 2117 
Secretary 2115, 2402, 2850-2854 
Steel industry community assistance__ 1968 
Tahoe Federal Coordinating Council 
membership 2234, = 
Houston, Tex 
Howard, Repr. James J 
Huddleston, Sen. Walter D 
Hufstedler, Shirley M 


2850, 2855 
2427 





2065 




















2027, 
2059, 2063, 2139 
m—= Son 
2846 


Hughes, Harold__ 
Hulver, Isaac 
Human rights 
Domestic 
Minorities 
Nondiscrimination 








1952, 2058, 2176, 2182 
laws’ enforce- 


2651, 2652, 2699 


Human rights—Continued 
Domestic—Continued 
Past discriminatory practices 
Reagan, Ronald, di fferences with 
the President 529, 
2533, 2607, 2625, 2638 
Women. See Equal rights amend- 
ment 
Foreign, Soviet Union 2473 
President’s commitment to 2312, 
2538, 2548 
Ronald, policy differences 
with the President 2553 
Reflection of American ideals__ 1949, 2767 
Human Rights, American Convention nos 
3 


2724 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 1968 election___ 1956, 
1980, 2046, 2094, 2246, 2249, 2348, 
2396, 2401, 2417, 2430, 2501, 2531, 
2536, 2560, 2604, 2610, 2622, 2626, 
2634, 2640, 2645, 2664, 2670, 2671, 
2676, 2681 
Humphrey-Hawkins act. See Full Em- 
ployment and Balanced Growth Act 
Hunger, Presidential Commission on 
World 
Hunt, Gov. James B., Jr 
Husayn, Saddam 
Hussein, King 
Hutchins, Bob 
Hyde, Wallace Nathaniel___ 2780, 2781, 837 
Hydroelectric power 2278 


ICBMs. 
missiles 
Illinois, President’s visits 2080, 
2089, 2091, 2098, 2101, 2646, 2659- 

266. 





Reagan, 





on 
Human Rights Day and Week (Proc. 
4804) 





2850 
2143, oe 
323 











See Intercontinental ballistic 


Immigration and naturalization 
See also Refugees 
Cuban refugees. See Cuban refugees 
Haitian refugees. See Haitian refugees 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 


2836 





Imports, U.S. See Imports, U.S. under 
Commerce, international 

Inaugural Committee, 1981 

India 
Ambassador to U.S 
Trade with U.S 

Indian Ocean, U.S. military capabilities 
improvement 








2184, 
2308, 2338, 2416, 2450, 2633 
Indians, American 
Maine land claims settlement 





2183, 2279 

Mille Lacs Band of the Minnesota 
Chippewas, land trusts 
Moapa Band of Paiutes 


Infant Formula Act 








First Quarter 


Inflation 
Causes 
Federal budget deficits.__ 2029, 2085, 2331 
F prices 2441 
Oil imports. See under Oil imports 
President’s assessment of past 
forces 2219 
Interest rates, relationship with__ 2188, 2359 
Rate statistics 











2168, 2216, 2436, 2447, 2458, 2481, 


2516, 2525, 2569, 2591, 2630, 2655 
Information Coordinating Committee___ 2686 
Iniguez, Guadalupe 26 
Inland Navigational Rules Act 
Innovation and Development, Corpora- 

tions for = 2 
Inouye, Sen. Daniel K 2232, 2740 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 

Act extension, Federal 
Installment Sales Revision Act 
Institute. See other part of title 
Insurance Act, Federal Employees’ 

Group Life 2186 
Intelligence Authorization Act for Fiscal 

Year 1981___ 2231 
Interagency Employee Benefit Council__ 2862 
Inter-American Development Bank... 2735 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles 
Interest rates 

Federal Reserve decision 














2052, 223 
Housing industry, effect on 
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